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grand€ather$^ then witfi our ftttliers, and latterly 
w^tb ourselves. Thus you have through *thyee 
su*ccessive generations preserved that friends^lv.p 
with the same warmness of heait, and with the 
same disiytepested motives. 

Allow us, therefore. Sir, respectfully to dedi-^ 
cate to you this brief and unpretending voluftie, 
which is thcr result of our feojourn in this country, 
as a slight token oF. our gratitude ; and with senti- 
ments of resjfffffT* and esteem, we h,aVe the 
honour and gratification to subscribe ourselves, 

Sir, 

Your most grateful and 

obliged humble servants, 

Jehangeer Nowrojee. 

IllRJEEBHOY MeRWANJEE. 
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PREFACE. 

During our resid^ce in England we have 
been so often asl^ed m^Jtives for leaving 

our Itopfes and placing ourselves under instruc- 
tions in ship-building at Chatham, that we have 
deemed it expedient jto draw up a brief account 
of our actuating mottves, and also to exhibit a 
faint outline of those things, which we had an 
opportunity of w'itnessing during the limited 
time that we allowed ourselves for recreation, 
and to give a little repose to our minds. We 
considered that keeping the bow always bent 
would only tend to weaken^ it, but we were care- 
ful iio^our hours of relaxation to visit sucl^ ex- 
hibitions, wand to associate with ^uch people, as 
would instruct while they amused, and of which 
the following pages contain the result. 

IT has not been our intention to journalize 
proceedings or to describe things in thf^order tbat 
saw thetn, but*We have endeavoured to plac^ 
b^bre th€ reader a sort of bird’s eye vie)v#as it’ 
were, of what we hav^ seen from the 29th of^ 
March* 1838, the day we left Bombay, until the 



middle of April, 1841 /when cease *this coip- 
pj^lation, being about to return to that placfe. . 

‘^First, then, as to our actuating motive, tl^ere 
are two of us, Jehangeer Nowrqjee, the son, and 
Ilirjeebhpy Merwanjee, the nej^hew, df Nowrojee ^ 
Jamsetjee, Esq., the present master builder in thei 
Honourable East India Company’s dock yard* at 
Bombay, and. we are grandsons of Jamsetjee Bo- 
manjee, who was ylso^foi^ years master builder of 
that yard. Werwer'e both educated with a view 
to being brought up in the profession of our fore- 
fathers, and were attached at an early dge to the 
Bombay dock yard, which was founded by our 
progenitor, Lowjee Nasserwanjee, in the year 
1785, and after whom our family is called, viz.,' 
“ Loyvjee Family.” It is necessary to state that 
before the above named year all vessels were 
built at Surat, the principal commercial city on 
the western side of India. The Bombay go- 
veri™ent having i contracted with a Parsee 
builder there in the same year, to^build a ship, 
which was called the Queen,” Eowjee super- 
intended this vessel in the* capacity of a foreman, 
'^and Mr. Dudley, who was sent to Surat the 
government of Bombay to see her properly built, 
ivas so much pleased and stfuck witli the att^p-. 
tion ^nd ingenuity of the foreman, th^^t he per- 
‘suaded him to accompany him to Bombay, in 
order to establish a building yard there. To 



tjbis he ci)nsente3, *and having brought twelve or 
^o«irteen*shipwrights with him, selected the ppe- 
*s^t spot for the dock yard, and thus laid tTie 
foundation of fhat establishment,, which now is 
considered the finest naval arsenal*ln India, and 
^that period may be considered an era in the 
history of Bombay, as the prosperity of th^ 
island began rapidly *to increase, ^nd in little 
,morejthan a century the f)ladte, formerly an in- 
significant and small island,® now ranks amongst 
the cities^of Hindoostan, and promises to become 
one of the best in India. * ^ 

jLowjee afterwards ’brought up his two sons 
Manockjee and Bomanjee to his own profession, 
who each had a family of four sons, some of 
whom were also brought up as shipwrights, but 
Jamsetjee, the son of the latter, built the largest 
and the first ship for the British navy, the 
Minden,'^ of seventy-four»guns, and afterwards 
six other ships of the line. *tle was well kjjown 
as a naval* architect to all naval commanders, 
and men that*went to India ^ and tiis own as well 
as his predecessor’s* services have frequently 
called forth ^he testimony of the Honouratile" 
Bast India ^ Company g^nd the Boards^ of Adii»i- 
^dty, from whom he had from time to time re« 
ceived numerous marks of approbation. • ^ 

The ^present master builder has also built 
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several ships for the navy, ‘"namely, ^he Asitsr, 
Gombayy and Calcutta y all of eighty-fbur gucis^ 
and which are acknowledged to be tliCr firest 
and strongest two-deckers in thfi world. 

There ^aiTfe been in the whofe ten sliips of the 
line, several frigates and ,j?maller vessels ; and nu- 
^merous other vessels for the Hon. Company alnd 
the merchants of India have been built at Bombay, 
besides the defedts 6f Indian squadrons under, 
several emineiit a^'mirals have been repaired, 
and in fact the dock yard may be the ^iust boast 
of the , Honourable Cofhpany, for the advantages 
and prosperity it has afForde/l to the commerce 
of Bombay. Several members of the Lowjee 
Family have distinguished themselves in other 
points, Hormasjee Bomanjee was well known in 
India and England for his commercial enterprise ; 
and the extensive trade he carried on, in con- 
junction with the celebrated house of Forbes and 
Co.^(the oldest in** Bombay), tended much to 
benefit Bombay by paving the way'for others. 
Pestonjee Bothanje^ was also a j^artner in tlie 
w ell known firm of Bruce, ^awcf=itt, and Co., now 
' Remington and Co. 

•'Nasserwanjee Manockjee, also a^. member of 
\he same family, encoura’ged French 
merdfej and his son, Jehangeer Nasserwanjee 
carries on the same business. Almost all French 



^ips come to Bombay are consigned to him, 
as *also French ships of war^ and the credS;- 
abfe arfd regular^ manner in which he conducts 
the business, has Qxcited the approbation of his 
Majesty, the King of the French, who*sent him 
a very handsome preseitt of a gold medal, and 
deputed the celebrated, Marshal SouU to write to 
him and to say that* it w^s a special mark of the 
KingX favour. In addition ^to this, he has the 
American ships consigned 1;o him, so that it may 
not be presumptuous to state that our family has 
been very instruinent4I in promoting the com- 
►merce and the pros|5erity of Bombay. 

We ourselves are the fifth generation from 
liOwjee that continue to serve the Honourable 
Bast India Company, with fidelity and attach- 
ment, through a period of one hundred and six 
years as ship builders. But we heard much 
of the progress making by fliat giant Steam ; we 
found that it was becoming moj:e extensively 
applied to marine purposes ; that instead of its 
being only used for inland navigation and short 
distsy;tce, vessels* were sent to Bombay to keep 
up the communication between India and Bug- 
land ; we wefve infqjijjned that vessels ot*iinmens^ 
tSSlUage ^ere designed to cross the AtJan-* 
tic, and that steamers w^re applied to purposes 
of war > that, indeed, there appeared to be 
no bounds to the mighty strides that it was 
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taking from the applicability of steanS as^a pro- 
filing power to ships of all sizes. 

The Head Builder was, therefore, advised by 
many of his friends that thoi^gh as constructors 
and builders of ships, himself and his ancestors 
were highly complimeiTtied for their skill and 
< ability, yet a new era had arrived when the at- 
tention of scientific men must be turned to that 
form of a body^ which was to be rapidly propelled 
through water by wheels, instead of by the power 
of wind and canvass, and that he should, there- 
fore, send two or three young men to England, 
where steam vessels of all descriptions were be- 
ing designed, — from a small river boat to those 
magnificent passage vessels employed in crossing 
the Atlantic, and those still more noble fabrics 
constructed in the several royal yards for the 
conveyance of mails, and also those destined for 
men of war.” 

Atnong the friends that thus advised him the 
foremost was John Seppings, Esq., surveyor of 
shipping to the Honourable East India Com- 
pany at Calcutta, who had conra to Bombay in 
February, 1838, to return to England by the 
overland "Voute, he strongly^ urged t^e necessity 
of taking such a step in order that Bombay dt*ck 
yar<f' Should keep pace^ with the improvements 
of the day, and being an eminent naval archi- 
tect himself gave the head builder the assurance 



o£ put having every opportunity of perfectii]^ 
om;^elves in that branch of naval architecture in 
England. 

Having Been eftcouraged by Mik l^eppings, 
•nd hearing the same thing from the then worthy 
sujjsrintendent, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Mal- 
colm, he at once applietl to the gO's*ernment for 
sending two of us to thi5 cowntay. Government 
approv^?(l *of the measure, and very kindly pro- 
mised to recommend us to the notice of the 
Honourahfe Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. 

To these two sincere advisers of our Father and 
^ Uncle we owe every thing, they were actuated by 
the best of motives, and a disinterested anxiety for 
our welfare, which we shall never forget. It was 
through Sir Charles Malcolm and Mr. Seppings 
that we have had the good fortune of coming to 
England, and we here beg to dbnvey to them (yir 
best thanks <ind grateful feelings for it, as well 
as for the kindaess and attention we»subsequently 
received from them in England. 

Wfth the specific object, therefore, of acquir- 
ing a correct knowledge of the constri^ption of 
st^^i vessel^ and sltips, we left our relatives and 
friends at Bombay, and embarked on the^^th 
of March, 1838, on board the Buckinghamshire, 
with our •friend and preceptor, Dorabjee Mun- 
cherjee, and two servants of our own caste. W« 



l^ve spent a large sum of money upon^urmair- 
t^nance and education, and we humbly hope that 
our residence in this country has been attended 
with the desired result. 

We had the opportunity of daily visiting 
Chatham dock yard, wfiere large steamers were 
being built,«by the kind permission of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, to whom w‘e feel most grateful. 
We have availed ourselves of the abie instruc- 
tion of John Fincham, Esq., the talented master 
shipwright of Chatham dock yard, who was for 
many years the superintendent of the school of 
naval architecture at Portsmouth, and who is 
also the author of several works on ship building , 
to him we feel particularly indebted for the in- 
formation that he imparted to us. 

We have also to acknowledge the uniform 
kind disposition shown to us by all the officers 
of that as well as other royal yards that we have 
visited. We<more particularly allude to Richard 
Blake, Esq.,^ master shipwright of Portsmouth 
yard, and T. Hawkes, Esq., master shipwright 
of Plymouth yard. It would be invidious to 
pame others, as we here publicly acknowledge 
our thanks to all from whocv we asiliied for infor- 
majijqn, and we may state without vanity tha^*^^we 
have made such progress as to enable several of 
our professional friends to give us testimonials so 
gtrongly worded as amply to compensate for our 



long sepanation trom our lamiiies^ irienos^ an<^ 
cpuijtry. 

Language wi11«not express the gratitude we 
owe to the Honourftble Court of Directors of the 
$ast India Company, particularly their two late, 
and the present Honourable Chairman, Sir 
James Law Lushingtow, Sir Richard Jenkins, 
and William Buttertrorth B|iyl^, Esq., also the 
worth }r%Sjeft;retary, James Cospio Jd^clville, Esq., 
and J. C. Mason, Esq.,of the Marine department, 
for the uniform kindness, patronage, and liberal 
encouragement we received frqpi them officially, 
^nd the zeal and disinterestedness which they 
C‘vinced for our welfare, in return for which we 
*can only offer the assurance of earnest and in- 
defatigable attention to our duties in India. 

To our worthy patron. Sir Charles Forbes, we 
feel highly obliged, and we cannot sufficiently 
express ourselves in ackncpvledging his nu- 
merous act§ of patronage, sound advice, "and 
real friendship not only towards jlis, but to the 
family to which we belpng, afid the paternal care 
with^hich he w&tched over our studies, mo%^- 
ments, comforts, &c., during our residence here, 
ami we must take 4j^e liberty of referring our 
reSfiers to ^hat part of our work where we have 
expressed our gratitude to him and his family, 
but whieh we consider not at all adequate to the 
good-will he entertains towards our countryman 



generally, and his unceasing exertions for pi«rs>~ 
ilioting their welfare and happiness. * , 

We must not forget our wouthy and able in- 
structor, tJ>e Rev. George Kopkini/, of Bghani, 
in whom, during our stay of twelve months unde’* 
his superintendence, we found not only an in-^ 
structor, b;ut a very si«cere and disinterested 
friend, alike anxious-fowur Acquirements, health, 
and comfort, and it is justice to him thfit we must 
with pleasure state, that though himself a clergy- 
man of the Church of Knglaiid, he ilever upon 
any one occasion -fjondemned or ridiculed that, to 
us dearest of all, the religion of our forefathers ; 
on the contrary, he, to his honour be it spoken, 
evinced considerable anxiety that we should per- 
severe and act up to what we firmly thought and 
believed to be true. It is to him that we are 
mainly indebted for the success we have had in 
studying our profession at Chatham, as we read 
the writers on naval architecture with ease and pro- 
fit, inconsequence of the preparatory instructions 
we received from him. It if' also due to the sound 
knowledge he imparted to us in the limited time 
of twelve months that we have been able to com- 
^pile this volume, we shall,^ therefore, SStlways recpl- 
lect^ him with feelings of respect, eiteem, and 
admiration. 

To our kind friend. Captain Robert Cogan, of 
t^e Indian navy, we are much indebted for the 



as#istaifce ^nd advice he cheerfully attbrded 
wjien we needed them, we therefore convey ouf 
thai^s to him. 

From Sir •William Symonds, the phief Siir- 
v^yor of the Navy, and his assistant, John Fdye, 
Fsq., we liave received fnuch kindness and at- 
tennon, which we shall ^ver gratefully recollect. 
It would indeed b« an #ndjesj^ task to enume- 
rate hefe •all from whom w^ h^ve received 
courtesy in Ehgland, hut tile above-named gen- 
tlemen we oould not consistently pass over, and 
we candidly acknowled^ that we return td our 
irative land deeply impressed with the hospitable 
^d affable character of the British people, and 
Hie civilities we have experienced during our 
short sojourn will never be obliterated from our 
memory. 

With regard to our observations upon the dif- 
ferent scenes in England, we cannot imagine that 
they will afford either instruction oj* amusem^fit 
to Europeans, but we do think that to the 
natives of India who m^ be »bout to visit Eng- 
land, 4hey will ptove useful, they will poipf 
out to them sucTi things as are worth inspection, 
•they will give^them a^fatnt idea of what those 
pla^s are about which they have heard so much, 
and our remarks may teach them that although 
worshipping their Creator through a different 
medium, that they will in England receive mucb 



jn ftmon^s tnd of courtesy^ that tljey arill'iee 
tMlitifacloriea of almost every description pi' 
articles ; tb?y will see glass ipjide, cotton manu-* 
factored^ gnd, congregated Altogether for exhibi- 
tion, models for performing every possible oper^i- 
tion. 

With th^se views, wei> have noted down those 
things, and although <^we may be deemed pre- 
sumptuous foj putting our ideas in prkity^W'e hate 
only to hope all who read our little work will 
make due allowances for our want of correct 
English phraseology ; apd we state that if upon 
any subject our remarks appear pf erroneous 
construction, it must have been from want of 
knowing better, as we have no prejudice againsE 
any one, or no feeling that could in any way lead 
us to personalities. 

We must also request indulgence for any 
errors, typograpj^fcal or otherwise, that the 
reader may meet with, as the work has been 
hurried through the press to get it out before our 
departure. 

^ In conclusion, we hope, that should our bumble 
efforts promote and increase the' existing kindly 
^‘feeling 'tow^ards the native^oOf the> East in the 
" breast of the British public, our highest arnbiuon 
wifi be gratified, and shall indeed think that 
we have not travelled, studied, and written in 
vain. 
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CHAPTER I. 


• VOYAGE FROM BOMBAY TO ENGI-AIVD. 


On the tweifty-ninth of Mar^h the Buckingham- 
shire was announced to* leave, as the time 

drew near, we began lo feel uneasy. The idea 
o^ leaving our homes, the happy island which 
gave us birth, the sacrifice of comforts we were 
about to make, and three years' absence from our 
wives, our parents, and relatives, made us very 
melancholy ; however hope animated us and we 
reflected with what pleasure w^ ^should see them 
all on our return, and moreover what advantagef 
our countrymen in Bombay would derive by our 
being acquaintedT with the resources S£ a country 
on which their life and property depended, and 
we hoped that k would be paving the way for 
them, and that^ by our cqpnmimicating to •them 
vfhat ^we had seen of^England, and her inha- 
bitants, they would be actuated to visit her, antf 
that by the frequent inteithange of ideas and 
feelings miich benefit would result to both. 



On the morning of the twdhty-ninth we bade 
^adieu to our families and friends, and* many. Were 
%he tears of sorrow that flowed from aU eyes , at 
that critical hour. All were melancholy and sad ; 
many jan^ on hoard the lAip wilh us and re; 
mained there as long as they could, but oh ! wkat 
words can paint the gnef when we thus severed 
from each jpther? v ^ 

The Captain ^.gave orders' to weigh the anchor, 
and the widq sailp were now spread, aiid/ne noble 
ship stood out for s^a. 

Every soul on bo^rd except ourselves, and some 
native seamen, were fu^L of joy, with the antici- 
pated pleasure of seeing their native land and the 
associates of their younger days. Our case indeed 
was difierent, we were leaving our birth place for a 
strange country, and had exchanged homely com- 
forts for the troubles of a long sea voyage. We 
gazed on the happy land we had just left till we 
could see it no longer. 

e We soon became reconciled to our lot and 
contrived nleans to amuse ourselves as well as we 
could. For three days and three nights we saw 
nothing but the wide deean^ before, and the sky 
^ over, us. ^ ^ 

Oiur fellow passengers were mostly public ser- 
vants, whose names would be of very little interest, 
ituipSce it to say, that there were ujJwards of sixty 
including the childresi, who were about fifteen in 
number. 



of the passengers were sea sick, but tp 
the "great astonishment of all, the whole of ne 
escaped* it and were totally free from the slightest 
symptoms of its approach ; this we attribute to 
•be caused by the abstemious mode of Ifvihg we 
adopted at sea. We here beg to suggest to all 
thgse, who wish to escape the unpleasant effects 
of sea sickness, to refrain ^rom taking any wine or 
spirits,, an4 to be moderate in tlieir meals for the 
first fe\^*days, as we have found it* of advantage 
in keeping our health, though out of us five, only 
one of our attendants had been to sea beforei 
On the fourth of Api^ we saV the land about 
I!annanore, from which place we had to take some 
loldiers and a young officer of the Army as 
)assengers in the ship ; in the morning of the 
oUowing day we came into the Bay of Cannanore, 
v^hich is said to be the best on the coast of 
Vlalabar. ^ 

The Town is defended by a •fortress, and hq^, 
were informed, some very good* houses. As 
m ship was ej^ected to leave the place in a few 
lours none of the j)ass«igers went on shore j we 
aw some very ^neat bungalows belonging to tlfc 
English, close to the beach with gardens sur-< 
ounding thern. • • * 

A boat wfis sent on shore with the s^oifu 
ifficer and the purser, with whom we had the 
opportunity of 
»y the post. 



Soon after the ship entered the Bay vsje were 
^^rrounded by the natives^ who came with their 
canoes loaded with all sorts of fruit, cocoa riuts^ 
and vegetables, which was veiy acceptable to us, 
and we® purchased them with great eagerness.’ 
The boat returned in c the afternoon with the 
passengers, and we once more made for sea. 

We had^to take some more passengers from 
Cochin, as well & our Imng stock, suc^ as fow\s, 
geese, &c., i^ith Vhich the coast of*-^alabar 
abounds; we sailed along the coast keeping it 
in view all the time. * The coast between Canna- 
nore and Cochinj is of uriifo7*m height and thickly 
covered with cocoa nut trees, and had altogether 
a very beautiful appearance. 

On the morning of the tenth of April we 
reached Cochin, there were several small vessels 
in the harbour and the steamer Semiramis/,^ 
belonging to the Honourable Company. Appre- 
hensions were entertained about her safety at 
Bombay when we left, because she had been more 
than three njonths on her passage from England, 
but we here understood that she was detained at 
ntany places on her way to takb in fresh s^ipplies 
of coals. 

We did not come to anchor kt this place/^ 
It/^ause we expected to start again iathe evening; 
the captain fired guns to warn the passengers on 
shore of his arrival, in order that they might come 
pn board during the day. Here the ship was 



again hemAed in by the native canoes^ contain- 
ing* great quantity of fruit and vegetables, ini 
addition to which they had brought numerous* 
parrots, and mungfooses, which the sailors were 
very desirous* to buy, and to take the{p to their 
frkjnds as the living curiosities of this side of 
India, and such was the Bustle and noise which 
prerailed in making the bargains, and go many of 
tlie crew were willing* to purqhas^ the birds, that 
a Aomentaiy suspension of their^duties took place, 
and the accommodation of thd ship^s company was 
likely to be^'ome a menagerie of birds, but the 
Captain issued peremptd^ry orders for the o\V1iers 
ta leave the ship. * * 

After breakfast we took a small canoe and 
went on shore ; we immediately repaired to the 
house of a Parsee, who was a merchant and had a 
building yard of his own ; we were very hand- 
somely treated by his domestics, and though he 
was not at home, he left orders always to shew 
hospitality to any one of his owB caste, who ma^^ 
happen to come there. Having icakSn dinner we 
went to our hosiAs dock-yard to pay«our respects 
to him and to thank^himfor his hospitality, but to 
our great regret^he was not there. The town of 
Cochin is not very extensive and from its^prox- 
itnity to the ^feak w^d* forests many building 
yards have befn established by private individual^ 
and some very good ships 4iave been built here. 
Cochin was ceded to the British, in the year 1814, 



by Che Dutch, who captured, it from thefPortuguese. 
We saw some ruins of buildings which formerly 
uust have had an air of grandeur. Dutch, !^ortu- 
guese and Jews are to be found in great numbers 
here. ^The trade is consideilible in ‘Sandal wood, 
Cardamums, Pepper, Cocoa nut, and Teak wo'^d, 
and ample supplies of poultry can be procured at a 
very cheap rate, consequently ships bound' for 
long voyages ta^e theiit living stock at this place. 
Fowls are prociifable at two rupe^^af dozen. 
Ducks three rupee/ per dozen. Geese from two 
to two rupees and a half a couple, and Turkies 
froni two rupees and a half to three rupees a 
couple. 

The streets in the Town are very irregular, 
and the houses have a very indifferent external 
appearance, though many of them are commodious 
within. 

At four in the afternoon we came to the land- 
ing place, and we^ saw the ship^s boat, with the 
«econd mate an<t the purser loaded with poultry, 
return to th^ ship; they advised us to follow them 
as soon as possible as the ship - was waiting for 
them. 

It was more, than haL an hour; before we could 
procuije a boat to carry us, all of them being em- 
ployed in conveying coalst the steamer ; how * 
Wee we succeeded in getting a miserable small 
craft, with two men fm row her ; we began to be 
very apprehensive that the ship would have to 



vait fpr us^^but our boatmen pledged themselves 
,o $at:e tis on board in an hour. 

.The canoe, as these crafts are called, was an* 
ndifferent one ; they are scooped out of a solid 
og of wood, &nd ar0»round bottomed go that the 
egst overbalance will upset it; there were two 
nen on the oars and one fti the rudder, the wind 
va» blowing fresh, and tide against us, so that 
they had hard work to pull Jhe canoe. The sea 
waRs very high and the boat was tossed about a 
great de^, and we were very mucli frightened, 
and were jn danger of upsetting, however we 
persevered in keeping vur balance and in an 
hpur reached the shipi The pasSengers being all 
on board the Captain was anxious to avail him- 
jhlf of the fresh breeze, and we set sail, but 
within an hour it was ascertained that nearly a 
third part of the live stock, which came on board, 
was dead from the effects of the salt water and by 
the tossing about of the gig \yhile coming to the 
ship. We were consequently fdlced to put bac^ 
for the place, and cast anchor in Hihe road on 
account of a h^vy squall that can^e on. Early 
next morning the gig uras sent ashore with the 
purser* and second* officer to procure a further 
supply, and they returned to the ship at three in 
the afternoonr By«thi^ time the Semiramis 
having taken #in all her coals, got her steam 
and weighed anchor to leavufor Bombay; she spoke 
to us as she passed by and we had the satisfac- 



tion of sending a favourable report of ^11 on board 
^by her to Bombay. , ^ - 

c At five in the afternoon we weighed anchor, 
and set sail, with the hope of ^making a speedy 
passage to the Cape, which vjas the iiext place we 
wanted* to go to for replenishing provisions apd 
water for thecest of ou. passage. 

We were gazing on the shore till it was q^ite 
dark, and tade adieu to the /air land of Hindostan 
for some time to come. c 

Before we VeacHed the Cape we fell^m with a 
great many ships, exchanged colours^with some, 
and spoke to many of them ; but it would be te- 
dious and unnecessary to" enumerate them all here, 
however on the eighteenth of May we fell in with 
the barque Earl of Liverpool, we exchanged 
colours, and she came alongside at six in the 
evening ; she had left Bombay a few days after us, 
and the news she gave us of that place was of 
very little importance. The following morning we 
saw her within a hundred yards of us, and it being 
a perfect calm the commanders of both ships 
found it an ^excellent opportun^^ of comparing 
their chronometer^. 

t The Commander of the Liverpool imconse- 
luence came on board our ship after breakfast, 
ind left after dinner; it yas indeW pleasing tc 
^ on board to see a stranger at sea^ which was a 
ihange from the monptony of our passage, and 
erved as a topic of conversation. 



On the '22nd oY May we were between ‘the 
Fist ®ay artd the cape Lagullas, on the southern* 
coast, of ^the continent of Africa, and were now' 
expecting to enccmnter a heavy north-western 
gale, which commences blowing here from May 
til> August; the barometer was going down 
rapidly, and all were in apprehension. The 
Captain had ordered eveiiy thing to prepared 
to meet the expected gale, «vh^, gn the afternoon 
ofithe same^day, it began to bjow hard; all the 
sails were taken in immediatdy, except the fore- 
topsail, whioh yas double reefed; the gun deck 
ports were shut, and ouf cabin presented a most 
gloomy appearance; die ship began to roll and 
pitch a great deal, and we had to give additional 
security to our things in the cabin for fear of any 
giving way; this was the very first time we were 
in such a sea, and here we felt the necessity of 
warm clothing. We had hitherto had a favorable 
' passage on the whole, considering the season of 
the year, but we began to feel\ineasy when w^ 
were told that the gale would not subside at least 
for a fortnight, 4snd we very much segretted not 
having left Bombay by the overland route, because 
we should have been very near the place of ou^ 
destination by this time. On the morning of 
tile following day, we •Miere informed that tfie jib- 
boom and thfe sprit-sail yard were carried awa|^ 
during the night. The gal% kept on blowing very 
hard, the sea ran mountains high, and the ship 



rolled and pitched to that decree tMt we could 
stand on our legs; our cabin was so dark 
Mid gloomy that we could not bear sitting for an 
hour in it. 

The dim light admitted frdm a bull's-eye, and a 
imall scuttle through the side, was not sufficient 
;o read a book, and when we endeavoured to do 
»o, we found it a difficult task because of*the 
notion of the yessel. « Yon are obliged to hold 
iny thing th^ is } fixture with one Hand to k6ep 
rourself steady, and'your book in the other ; but 
hen how are you to^ turn the leaves as you read 
heift? If you loose ybur hold the next lurch 
irill throw you off your ‘seat, and you are 'in 
he danger of breaking your neck. On the deck 
he wind was so cold and blowing so hard, that it 
ras no pleasure or enjoyment to pass a few hours 
here ; thus we were sadly in want of amusement, 
nd not we only, but we believe all the passengers 
on board. It was also a difficult task for our 
servants to pre^hre our victuals, as they could 
hardly keej/ the cooking utensils steady on the 
fire. o 

Though the Captain had allowed us a separate 
(E;aboose, which was pla^d between the foremast 
and the riding bits, in a portable house built for 
the purpose, our cook dsred not move from il, 
because close to it was stowed a quantity of hay, 
for a fine Arabian steed and two cows which were 
on board. The things on the cuddy otable were 



oft^ <;arrie\i away, 'and we found much difficulty 
in^laking our meals; the plan we adopted was^ 
that pf l^olding the plate in our hand and eating 
out of it, but the most laborious task was that of 
{aking tea; we wer^ obliged to hold tlie^cup in 
OUT hands, and pour out the liquid and drink it 
off as fast we could. Sucli was the difficulty we 
had to encounter during this gale : hqre we were 
strongly reminded of* the comforts of home, and 
w^ lamented undertaking the vqyage^by sea ; and, 
indeed, had there not been tMe number of happy 
innocent cluldrcn on board,^ whose playful tricks 
and smiles amused us, would have proved an 
extremely tedious passage. We, tlierefore, strongly 
recommend those who leave England or India for 
•ither country, by all means to go by the overland 
route if they can possibly afford it. It may 
appear presumptuous of us to recommend a 
route we have not travelled by, but we have 
heard a great deal from those who have had 
experience in it, and by compafing them to th^ 
narrative of our voyage, we have dr£fWn a conclu- 
sion in its favGOf and have resolved# to return to 
Bombay by the same conveyance. We hear that 
the track is so ^completely beaten, that there 
very little fatigue attending it, except crossii^g the 
desert of Suez, but ycKtoare amply repaid for it by 
reaching to ^ur destination much sooner, an« 
seeing the countries which you traverse. How- 
ever, with* all the inconveniences here cited, we 



had reason to be thankftil to the Allwise liWvi- 
dence for landing us safely on the* shores* of 
!l£ngland. , • • 

The contrast in the appearance of the ship 
was remarkable; hitherto sMfe had carried many, 
large and wide sails, but now a triangular one 
(called storm-sail) was Iher lot, and she was as it 
were depriired of her btiautiful clothing. It Was 
quite depressing,to see ^er in that state. 

We continued qn thus till the 4th of tjphe, aifd, 
unfortunately, much* of the live stock which we 
had taken at Cochiq died every day •during this 
tedioVis gale, and there yi^ere only two sheep on 
board ; and it was the opinibn of all, that the wind 
would not change its direction for a fortnight, at 
least there was every appearance of its conti-» 
nuing to blow from the same quarter ; and as we 
were taking tea in our cabin our kind friend Mr. 
Stuart, the purser, came in and said that he had 
an unpleasant message from the Captain to 
deliver ; it was* this, — we had hitherto been 
allowed mutton and fowls, but as there were no 
fowls on boand, and only two slftep, the Captain 
regretted he could not stppljr us with any meat 
dUer they were consumed, and ^s it was uncer- 
tain wjien we should reach the ^ape, we were 
requested to subsist upon ci^e, peas, &c. till thenf 
^Hiere was a great quantity of salt beef and ham 
on board, but we coxdd not as Parsees partake of 
ibhem from our religious scruples. 



This was no ^‘unpleasant message’^ to us/be- 
calft^^ tlfera were many other things upon whicht 
we could live for weeks together ; and moreoveif 
we had a quantity of preserved meat with us, 
which was very little consumed, apd ^proved 
o&the greatest use and convenience to us, as it 
only required warming a little and it was fit to eat. 
But we were extremely* sorry to hqpr that we 
should have to endure the discqmfort, as much 
ag&in as wef had already experiepced.^ 

It was very fortunate thht the ship did not 
sustain any •other injury or Joss than that of her 
jib-boom and the sprit-sdjil yard, and much of it is 
ta be attributed to thfe excellent* management of 
Captain Hopkins and his officers. The boom 
and the yard were soon replaced, but the poop 
and the upper deck now became very leaky ; by 
the cbnstant rolling of the ship the caulking 
became loose, and there was every passenger 
complaining about it ; no remedy however could 
be done to it before the gale subsided. 

On the morning of the 5th the wirfd moderated, 
and we were able to set sail, Qh ! how de- 
lightful was it, every bady was full of joy, and 
every heart forgot all the past trouble, and look^ 
forward with pleasure to reach Simon’s l^ay the 
day after the following. In the evening there 
was only a s%ht breeze and the sea considerabf^ 
smoother, and we made towards False Bay. 

On the*moming of the 6th we fairly entered the 



Bay, but the wind being against us we liad to tack 
•ibout^ or beat to the windward, to enter thatjskfe, 
4ong- wished haven — Simon’s Bay. , 

There are very high mountains on both sides of 
False Bay, and there was little verdure on them 
on account of its being winter, but they appear'^^d 
destitute of wood. The ship^s company and the 
officer had a hard work to tack the ship about the 
whole of the day, ,and at ihree o’clock on the 
morning of the ^th, we fairly cast anchor at 
Simon’s Bay. 

Simonas Bay is about twenty-two miles north- 
east of Cape Town ; it is much frequented by ships 
during the north-westerly gales for which the 
Cape is celebrated ; it is entirely sheltered from 
the winds by high mountains with which it i& 
surrounded; many of them are more than three 
thousand feet in height from the level cf trfb sea. 
We saw her Majesty^s ship Melville, 74 guns, 
bearing the flag ofc Admiral Honorable George 
^Uiot, and two oi^ three other ships of the navy. 

Simonas Town is situated opposite the bay at 
the foot of the hUls, and is mmgih. warmer and 
pleasanter than Cape Tosvn, which lies exposed 
the wind. The view of tlie town from the 
harbour is very good. The houses are principally 
one story high, detached Aom each other, andt 
{being the bay. 

We were anxious tc^ see Cape Town, and as 
our flriend Mr. Stuart was going there, we wanted 



to accompany him, but he informed us that there 
wA^onTy one carriage by which he was going, and 
as h§ had other friends with him it could not take 
us all, and we must consequently wait till the same 
carriage should return back, to which ^we agreed, 
and, upon our request, he promised to arrange 
about our lodgings at thalf place. 

«Many of the passengers proceeded on horse- 
back to Cape Town and iV)nie of them were 
content to^pend a few days atJSimon^s Town. 

We were very much tired* of the ship, and our 
friend assuied us that the carriage would come for 
us on the 11th and we Vere to proceed by* it at 
once to Cape Town? Accordingly we went on 
shore at the appointed hour, but to our great 
surprise there was no carriage, and we were told 
that it might possibly arrive in the evening but not 
beforl. We consequently took up our abode at a 
place cdled Clarence Hotel the only one of 
the kind. The houses in •Simon’s Town are 
mostly built of stone and whiftwashed, with 
roofs. The inhabitants are principrfly the Dutch 
and the Hottesatots. Here is a naval yard wth 
storehouses, &c. to supply the lolueen^s ships, and 
a beautiful building appropriated for the residence 
of the Admiral and his suite. Shops are very few 
here and the place from fts lonely position is very 
dear, no pro^sions are to be gpt in any quantity ; 
the ships are supplied ftom Cape Town, Vrom 
whence things are conveyed to this place by 



waggons drawn by horses and bullocks. Watei' is 
▼ery plentiful here and exceedingly good ; Hera the 
houses are supplied by pipes leading fron\ the 
very many beautiful springs tkat flow from the 
mountain in every direction. ^ 

Evening came but no carriage arrived, nor wrs 
there any intelligence about it, we were therefore 
compelled to remain at our present quarters till 
the next mornin^^. « e c 

At length after a great deal of anxiety »on otir 
part, at seven in thh evening we saw a chariot 
with six horses coming towards our Hotel, and we 
concluded it was for us ; it brought one of the lady 
passengers of our ship, and‘'we had a note from 
our friend stating, that he did not reach Cape Town 
before the evening of the 11th, in consequence of 
his carriage coming in contact with a waggon on 
the road which disabled it from proceeding onVards 
and which accounted for the delay. At six 
o^ clock on the following morning we started by 
tlie coach, and we Vere very much astonished with 
the driver, who sitting on the coach box drove six 
horses at a very rapid pace. lt«xjnust be a very 
difficult task for one tor hold and manage six 
h'^rses in hand, and driving furiously. There was 
another man with a long whip in his hand by the 
side of the driver, who* kept urging the horses. 
Cape horses though not possessing the beauty and 
the speed of the Arabian are very strong, and 
capable of standing a great deal of fatigue. The 



first •three or four miles of the road from Simon’s 
To'vfi^ is* vgry bad and irregular, but the rest is 
go(^d and even. 

We passed thrcyigh a beautiful part of the 
cpimtry and isw many beautiful cottages, farms 
and woods^ the scenery altogether was verj^ lively 
and romantic. • 

were driven to the jjreorge’s Hotel, a large 
and respectable place, whqjpe arrangements were 
made for ocr reception, and we found every 
comfort at* this place. We hare founS our friend 
Colonel Ileivjlerson, late Clothing Agent at Bom- 
bay, who having heard of our arrival was kind 
enpugh to come and see us. We Remained three 
days at this place, and were favored with a call 
ftom John Warden Esq. the Chief Magistrate of 
Bombay, and we were introduced to two mer- 
chants of some note, Mr. Burnie and Mr. Ruther- 
foord, from whom we received much kindness and 
attention. ^ 

The colony of the Cape of €lood Hope was^ 
taken from the Dutch by the Britisli^ in the year 
1802, and its caj^ital is Cape Town, yhis celebra- 
ted Cape was first doubled "by a celebrated 
Portuguese navigator, Vasco de Gama in 1494^ 
and who was the very first European that came to 
Hindostan, ancT the fisst palace that he lancTed at 
was Calicut dti the coast of Malabar; thus he 
opened the way for other ^^iventurers, and many 
discoveries^ were made by the Portuguese after- 
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wards^ the Dutch followed their example, and 
(^reaped a rich harvest by trading with> Ihdiaff^nd 
subsequently the EngUsh, who are now rulerSpOf 
the country. e 

Cape Town is very neatr and WeU built^ and 
stands on a gentle decUvity towards the sea, flie 
streets are very wide and straight, and intersect 
each other at right angles, which adds consider^ly 
to its beauty ; the bouse? are principally two 
stories high. Canals of water run througli m&ny 
of the streets and fine shady trees are to be found 
in some of them. ^ 

The Town is watered? by a stream that issues 
from the Table Mountain^ The inhabitants are 
the Dutch, English and Hottentots, or the natives 
of the colony. There are batteries, many forts 
and a castle to defend the town. Mr. Burnie 
kindly took us to see the Botanical Garden, where 
all sorts of plants and shrubs were reared and 
taken care of for experiments ; it was not very 
large, but well ccKiducted, and in good order. 

The celebflfated Table Mountain is in the view 
of the town^ and the land at th/^ summit of this 
mountain, called Table ?jand, is 3582 feet above 
tile level of the sea, and is ve^ flat. 

The climate of the Cape is very healthy and 
salubrious; it neither *h£^c the extreme cold qf 
England, nor the oppressive heat^f India; and 
from the equality of (he seasons and the pecu- 
liarity of the soil, vegetation, both of Europe and 
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AsiaP, thrives very well. Here we saw pomegranate 
tree%/ plantain trees, and others of Indian produc-i 
tion, ^nd^we were told that much of English fruits 
and vegetables were to be had in their proper 
jeasons. • ^ 

On the whole we were highly delighteS with 
what we saw of the plac#; and we returned to 
Simonas Town in the same carriage ^nd six, in 
three hours : the cost ^of the c^nvgyance was 12/. 

By the^ !?lst of June, having completed our 
water and provisions, and havtng caulked the deck, 
and repaired or replaced e^ery thing that had 
suffered from the gale, ^e weighed anchor, •and 
put to sea with a favbrable breeSe. We should 
have mentioned, that False Bay abounds with 
plenty of fish, mackerel especially, of which the 
ship^s company caught a great many, and it was a 
very great treat to us for some days. 

At 10 A. M., on the morning of the 6th of July, 
we descried the Island of St. Helena. It appeared 
as a huge rock standing in the Snidst of the wide 
ocean, and the same evening we were so close to 
it that we migh^iiave thrown a bisQiiit on shore. 
This island may be conceived to be a stupendous 
rock rising out^of the bosom of the sea, quiie 
inaccessible except at one place ; it is situated in 
the Atlantic ocean, and Sbout 1200 miles distant 
from the wesS^coast of Aftica. 

The whole area of it is,»we understand, about 
30,000 acies, a greater part of which is unfit to be 
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cultivated. The clitfs, on all sides, are from* 700 
to 1200 feet in height, and it is so well flefeirded 
by fortifications, as to be considered invincible^ in 
the hands of the British, 

As night came on, we hovp to on 'the other side 
of the' island; and on the following morning jwe 
came opposite James’ -Town ; a boat was sent on 
shore, which returned in a few hours, and we^jset 
sail with the hope; of^ touching at nowhere else 
but England. <» ^ 

The only town on the island of St, Helena is 
James^ Town, and the population is s\aid to be up- 
wards of four thousand. This barren and lonely place 
became the scene of great interest, from being the 
confinement of that extraordinary man Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who having for a series of years dis- 
turbed the peace of Europe, became an exile to 
this place in 1816, where he ended his earthly 
career on the 5th day of May, 1821, and was 
interred with all ^e honors due to him as a 
^eat military man. We have since read, that 
his remains were conveyed to Paris by the French, 
and buried ii? that country. 

On the afternoon of tte 10th of July we passed 
Ascension Island ; and on the 26th of the same 
month, about the parallel of the Azores, or the 
Western Islands, we dbs(riied a sail early in the 
morning, right ahead of us. We iBoisted colours 
at seven, when she jiras sufficiently near; but 
she did not do so ; and after repeated* attempts. 



we Could not leam what she was : it was, there- 
fore* thought that she must be a pirate ship, ant 
wft w^e informed that these latitudes were mud 
frequented by this description of vessels formerly 
%nd they toot; shelter among the islaj;ids^ wher 
chased. There was only a slight breesse, and the 
captain took the precautioii to give her the best 
possible reception he conild. Accordingly, the 
poop ladders were removed, and yie deck cleared 
for*acti(Ai^ We had only six guq^ on board, which 
were kept in readiness — ^the* gunner was called 
upon to do kis best in case pf action. The cap- 
tain, in the meantime, l^ept watching her mbve- 
ments by the aid of his glass. 

A dead calm now succeeded the wyid ; and as 
we and many others were looking at our suspected 
enemy from the poop, and forming all sorts of 
conjectures about her, one of the midshipmen 
cried out, she is shortening the sails.’^ “ What ?’ 
exclaimed the captain, She is shortening the 
sails, sir,’^ was the answer. ife looked through 
the glass, and found that it was the fact ; and oui 
suspicions were •Che more enhanced •that she was 
really a pirate ship, pnd there were many opinion! 
expressed abouU her superiority over us in force, 
and how ill-prepared we were to meet her. * How- 
ever, there wjs a grecl ^eal of anxiety and activity 
on board. ^ 

The captain being sensiMe of his inferior force 
as a merchantman, very prudently did not allou 
the sails to be taken in, lest he should excite the 
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attention of the Pirate, but made every possible 
effort in defensive preparations. An houf* elapsed^ 

* but there was no further symptoms of hostility ^on 

her part, and we could not make out what she 
was about. ^ 

• She was now within two miles ahead of us, and 
the captain again ordered the colours to be hoisted, 
and we were rather surprised to see that ,ahe 
exhibited in return the American flag. It was 
now concluded that she was a tradikig ship, and 
we could, by the aid of our glasses, see that heJp 
deck was quite destitute of guns ; and the few 
hands that we saw, convinced us of her being far 
from what we had suspected her to be. 

A boat was immediately sent on board, in order 
to learn what news she had brought from America. 
Our friend the purser, the second officer, with 
three other passengers, went with it, and the 
account they brought was, that she was an Ame- 
rican barque, boui^l for the African coast, for the 
, purpose of seal 'fishery: she had no later news 
than what had had at St. Helena, and her con- 
dition was tot worth noticing, and having mis- 
taken us at first for a ship of war, she purposely 
^bncealed her colours. A breeze having sprung 
up at night, we lost sight of her th^ next morning. 

We entered the English Channel with a favor- 
able wind, and on the 20th of August, at five in 
the afternoon, we dereried the land, and in the 
evening saw the light of the Eddystone light- 
. house ; and the joy, evinced by all the people on 



board on seeing the shores Sf their native land 
aftef ^udi ^ long and monotonous passage, and, 
th^ anticipated pleasure of seeing their friends and 
families after a long4)rivation, may be more readily 
conceived thad described. ^ 

* ^e arrived at Dover with a favourabre and. 
fresh westerly gale, and it was a beautiful sight to 
see^the ship move at the .rate of eight knots an 
hour with double-reefjpd tijps^ls ; a great many 
of the passongers left the ship; our friend Mr. 
Stuart also went on shore to .proceedr to London, 
and from tliQpce to send two steamers to tow us 
into the Thames River.* From here we took a 
pilpt on board, and came to anchdir at the Nore, 
with the assistance of a steamer that arrived to 
tow us. 

We should have mentioned, the cliffs at Dover 
are high and chalky, and the celebrated castle 
called Dover Castle, is seen standing on the 
highest part ; immediately belQw it, to the west, 
is situated the town of Dover,* This place is^ 
considered of the greatest importanoe in a mili- 
tary point of vi{jjw, as it defends th^ entrance to 
the rivers Thames and Medway ; the fortifi- 
cations have receivecl many improvements during; 
the last French^revolution, and it was made a mili- 
tary station. It has eK^erfsive excavated barracks, 
which would Contain upwards of three thousand 
men. ^ 

The stsait of Dover divides England and 



rmnce, and the castle is at>ou% *J1 miles distant 
from the coast of France, which is ii^ si^t^ • 
Here , we were greatly surprised to see the 
amazing number of ships going out and pour- 
ing into the Thames, and* steamers every noy 
and then running backwards and forwards we 
cannot convey to ptft* countrymen any idea of 
this imm^^nse number of vessels, and the beauty 
of the sight. ^Yoit w?U see colliers, timber ships, 
merchantmen, steamers, and many •other crdfts, 
from all parts of the world, hastening, as it were, 
to seek refuge in a river, which is but a stream 
coilipared to the Gan^s and the Indus, or the 
still larger rivers of America. We thought it a 
great wonder that such a small and insignificant a 
speck as England appears on the map of the 
world, can thus attract so many nations of the 
world towards her ; and we asked ourselves, w'hy 
should not those mighty rivers and countries, 
which have naturally much better accommoda- 
tions for comnierce than England, be not fre- 
quented as® much. But a moment's reflection 
satisfied us «n this point — the ‘toswer presented 
itself — and we will tell our countrymen that it is 
%e persevering habits of the E^nglish, it is the 
^l*0boiir and skill of that people, that is the cause 
hf * pich att^tion. They^rfJ^e never ssttisfied with 
•Any^one thing i^less it is brought to perfection, 
it does not natter at what sacrifice. They are ever 
ready t<||^i:ec«ve improvements, and thus they have 



attained that celebrity in their manufactures that 
countries which grow materials bring them Here 
to ‘be, converted into useful things, which are 
distributed all, oVef the world ; fend while other 
(^mntries were satisfied with what they* had, 
England was eager to augment her resources. 
And how has she effected this ? What has been 
the«principal means of hdr doing it? ‘Why, by 
knowledge or science *put*in ‘practice, because 
knoVledge; is* power ; and it is by thp power of 
knowledge alone, and not by the power of arms, 
that she hasf so many means of attracting the 
world to her, and extending the ^spread of ber 
manufactures : however, this is a digression — we 
vill speak of it another time, and now return to 
our voyage. Another steamer arrived the next 
flay, and we were taken to Gravesend by their 
joint efforts. Thus ended our voyage, and w6 
returned thanks to our Creator in thus conducting i 
'us safely through the numerous perils of thfe^ 
ocean. Before we take leave of the subject, we 
have to acknowledge the uniform kindness atid 
attention we recei^d from our good friend Cap» 
tain Hopkins, as wejl as ‘the trouble he always 
took in studying yur comforts during the voyage ; 
and we feel eqplly sensible of the dvility we 
received ^irom his ofifcers, to aH pfLwhom wib 
would yrish to %tum our sincere th|nKs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

w 

ARRIVAL AT GRAVESEND, AND PASSAGE TO 
LONDON, 

^ . a 

On the 27th of August, 1838, the BucRingham- 
shire arrived at Gravesend, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and we immediately went* on board a 
commodious steam-vessel belonging to the Dia- 
mond’’ Company, in order 'to proceed to London ; 
the distance between these two places is thirty 
miles. This was the first time we were ever on 
board a steam-vessel going from one place to 
another, and we were very much struck with the 
good accommodations for so short a passage. 
There are three cabins, or saloons ; the one nearest 
the stern is appropriated to the female passengers 
(who pay 2^^, each for their passage), fitiii^ *all 
round with 'handsome sofas ; atrd there a 

large cabin adjoining, 'tailed the grand TOloon, 
where both males and females, ,yrho pay 2^,, are 
mingled together. This is elegjintly fitted up; 
handsome coaches all ardifnd. A large mirror is 
ov^r the fire-place, and a number of mahogany 
tiables are distributed<Bbout the saloon, which has 
a most beautiful appearance. There is also a very 
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largfe cabin in the fore-part ^of the vessel^ where 
all f)ersons Jwho pay 1^. 6d. each for their passages 
resort^; and upon the deck, abaft the paddle-boxes/ 
there are several eabins for those who pay the 
game fare as the after cabin: any person who 
passes to the sternward of the funnel pays the* 
higher rate of passage mon%y. 

In the principal saloon, you can Ijave either 
breakfast, dinner, or •any •refseslynents you re- 
quite, consisting of tea, coffee,^ and cold meats, 
ale, porter, or wine, at very moderate charges. 
One shilling And sixpence for^a hot dinner, exclu- 
sive of wdne, or any spirit?; one shilling for either 
breakfast in the morning, or tea iil the afternoon, 
with butter, and good new bread. A very large 
proportion of the passengers take a meal on board 
to save time, thus eating as they travel. 

These boats have carried as many as twelve 
hundred passengers at one time, and one of the 
vessels carried fourteen hundrejJ on the day King 
William IV. was buried. • 

There were many people on board, tod we were 
the objects of giiat attraction, and^many were 
anxious to know where vw came from, and who 
we were ; and our friend Captain Hopkins, who’ 
was with us, satisfied their curiosity on riiese 
points. It was a beautifiil clear evening, and the 
wind being favdftrable to us made it very agreeable. 
The steamer was going at tl^ rate^of 11 miles an 
hour, and the music playing on board was really 
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delightful. The river Thames is the largest river 
In England ; and when we came within aBout iive 
"miles of London, we were surprised at the amazing 
number of vessels, from the humble barge to the 
more beautiful ships and steamers of all descrip- 
tions. The colliers were the most numerous, and 
vessels were anchored close to each other, and 
the river seemed to be almost covered with ves- 
sels ; and the n^sts and yards give it the appear- 
ance of a forest at a distance. Indeed, there were 
to be found ships from all parts of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America ; and a great number of 
stea^mers ply about, in all directions, filled with 
passengers. <, 

None of our countrymen can form an idea 
of this noble river, and the shipping on it. Th/e 
English may well be proud of it, though ,.a small 
stream, compared to some of the largest rivers of 
the world. The traffic that is carried on, is, we 
may say, not to be*.surpassed by any. 

^ London is said to be at present the metropolis 
of the commercial world, and we never can doubt 
the assertion, because we havetbad opportunities 
of seeing the extensive <^rade carried on, and the 
feeans the English have of supplying the world 
with^the produce of their labour and industry. 

It was nearly dusk wh^we arrived at London 
Bridge, notwithstanding which, arf^ immense num- 
ber of persons ilocke(l round us to view our cos- 
tume ; for in addition to our two selvjes, we were 



accompanied by a friend, and also by two of our 
domestics, 'and five individuals in the Parsee* 
costume, .collected quite a mob, through which it 
w^as difficult tq pas^ to our carriage ; w^e think quite 
u thousand persons* were congregated* together. 
WS proceeded through the city of London to the" 
Portland Hotel, where arrangements for our re- 
ception had been previously made. •And from 
the immense number^ of |5eo]^le, •and vehicles of 
every dfe^nptiou, that we savtt hurrying along, 
apparently in great haste, anti from the increasing 
noise, we v^re apprehensive that some public 
commotion had taken j^ace, or jthat there was 
some grand spectacle to be witnessed, towards 
wdiich they were thus hastening. But yet it 
Jtppeared so odd, that there was as much haste 
and desire to get forward in those who moved 
eastward, as well as in those who were progressing 
westward. Every street down which we looked, 
appeared to be pouring out countless multitudes 
to swell the throng. And we were lost in conjec- 
ture as to what this bustle could possibly mean. 
But when w'e w^e afterwards ipforifled that this 
constant tide of hun^m bSings was to be witnessed 
every day for twelve or fourteen hours, we were, 
indeed, lost in* amazement, at the myriadt that 
must exist in Londotif to furnish out of doors 
such an exhibition of people. 
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INTRODUCTION TO Si'll CHARLES FORBES. — THE 
DIORAMA AND TlIErZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

« • * 

We were honored by being called upon by^ur 
kind and worthy friend Sir Charles Forbes, Bart, 
his son George Forbes, Esq. and Captain Cogan. 
Sir** Charles Forbes v^Vy kindly took us to the 
IlegenFs Park, where John Romer Esq. late 
Councellor and acting Governor at Bombay, re- 
sided, and to whom we had letters of introduction ; 
we were handsomely received by him. 

Sir Charles then took us to see an exhibition 
called the Diorama, situated in the Park. It is a 
most extraordinary optical illusion. Upon our 
entering we beheld as we believed the interior of a 
spacious biiilding, intended to represent the in- 
terior of axjhurch at Florenc^r: most beautiful 
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were its fittings, and ifcf style of architecture was 
magnificent ; whilst we were loolj;ing on in wonder 
and t*5urprise, it became enveloped in flames, and 
we much regretted to see so beautiful a place 
thus destroyed. The fire contimled to rage until 
all the decorations and fittings disappeared, one 
after the other, and in a short time we saw only 



a muss of ruins, where we had just previously 
beeil ^a^ng; upon that beautiful building. We 
haye since learned that the mode adopted to pro- 
duce tIiis*imposing spectacle is a modihcation of 
an exhibition •called «the Phantasmagoria, which 
soij^e forty years ago used to fill crowded audiences 
with much terror. Spectral figures appearing to 
.'ipgroach, and retire ; appearing sonietimes as 
small as a rupee and g|;adu^ly assuming a colossal 
stalrure, and then again gradually becoming less 
and less until finally disappearing. It* is managed 
with a magip lanthorn prepared especially with 
lenses of great power, and the shadow is caught 
and embodied upon T^ery fine mtislin, which is 
drawn across between the lanthorn and the be- 
liplders, and the light is judiciously admitted from 
above at the sides, and the fire of course is 
merely chemical or false fire, — at all events it w’as 
to us a very great treat. The terms of admission 
is two shillings. 

Sir Charles Forbes in the afternoon of the 
same day, took us in his carriage to almost lovely 
spot in the Parl^called the Zoologi<;al Gardens ; 
on our way thither we sa^ a gre^t number of very 
elegant carriages, drawn by beautiful spirited 
horses, with harness of superior description, and 
the coachmen and ser^nts behind the carriages 
dressed in li\^ies of every known colour ; with- 
in the carriages as they swjftly rolled by, we*saw 
many woyieh, fair and with light hair, many 
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of fthem appeared io us most beautiful. All of 
. them appeared to have mild blue ey^s, and Very 
sweet expression of countenance, and we saw 
more of female beauty in a few hours, than we 
had ever beheld in all our Jives. 

The buildings within the Park are magni- 
ficent. This establishment is kept up by annual 
subscription and every subscriber has an un- 
limited number of tickets, which admit themselves 
and the resident members of their famihes gra- 
tuitously, and any other person who may present 
them upon payment of one shiUing e^ch. 

Within this garden, in appropriate buildings, are 
congregated almost every* description of foreign 
and domestic animals and birds. From the 
lordly half reasoning Elephant down to Mice, 
and from the Ostrich and Cassowary down to the 
Humming fifird. There are Lions, Tigers, Panthers, 
Bears, Wolves, Hyenas, Jackalls, Wild Boars, 
Zebras, and indeed all and every known animal. 
Of the monkey tribe there were hundreds, from the 
Ourang-Otaag to the little Marmoset no longer 
than a Rat. ^ And to see their ^^antics and freaks 
perpetually in motion, sq’^eaking, grinning, making 
all sorts of grimaces is very amusing. 

The birds were of all sorts ; of the Parrot and 
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Macaw sort, there were seiyrral score. And oh ! 
how beautiful were they, scarlei,* green, gray? 
white, all the colours pf the rainbow. Eagles of 
every known sort. Owls a great nunibey. Hawks 
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an hnmense variety, and me Water Fowl frt)m 
the ^rac^ful# Swan to the minute little Teal and< 
D^hchick. We w’ere very much delighted. 

The Elephant was so extremely docile and 
obedient to his keeper that he took a sqjall^ piece 
of 'money and handed to a person who sold cakes to' 
receive some of them in extihange for his money. 
Thp Bears too amused us wery much, tljey were in 
a deep pit in the centse of jivhich Jhere was fixed 
a ^raiglit pole of wood, up which they kept 
crawling to receive from the spectators a cake 
upon a stick, when clasping .the pole with their 
claws, down they slid just^like a sailor with a rfipe. 
Same of the monkeys •apjjeared fb be quite de- 
lighted to be taken notice of. Every thing 
connected with the animals is kept perfectly clean 
by the keepers, a large number of wh^m are con- 
stantly employed. The expences of tins establish- 
ment must be enormous, if we take into con- 
sideration the first cost of the animals ; the 
Rhinoceros only we were told colt one thousand , 
guineas, which in round numbers Is equal to 
eleven thousand jwpees, the daily coi«umption of 
food, the wages paid to# the servants, and the 
keeping in constant order the buildings necessary 
for the safety^ and preservation of so la^ge a 
collection. This place als ^always resorted to by 
those who can Afford to pay for admission in the 
evening, especially in sunyner, and here while 
they amuse themselves they gain information. 
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Puririg the whole time we were in the Garden, 
we attracted a very great number around* us, from 
the peculiarity of our dress, and we were objects 
of very great curiosity to the visitors, — as much so 
perhaps as the winged and four footed inmates of 
the place. 

It was amusing to ^ear one call us Chinese, 
they are Turks says another ; no they are Spanish, 
vociferates a third ; , thus they were labouring 
under mistakes, and taking inhabitants of, British 
India for natives of ^Europe. 

We have also seen the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, which lie about a mile and a half above 
the Blackfriars' Bridge on ‘the Surrey side of the 
Thames, but with the exception of a conservatory 
of beautiful plants upwards of three hundred feet 
in circumference, it has so near a resemblance in 
its inmates to that in the Regent^s Park, that no 
particular description is necessary. 

The plants are principally rare climbers, and 
^ and will well r^ay the florist for his trouble in 
visiting this^place. 

Here is a, better collection o& wild beasts ; and 
an order of a subscribei? and the payment of one 
Shilling admits you. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INTRODUCTION AND RECEPTION AT THE EAST 

• • 

INDI^ HgUSp. ^ 

Shortly" after our arrival in finglaAd, we were 
taken by ou^ friend, Mr. George Forbes, to the 
East India House in Leedenhall Street, and* we 
ha^ the honor of being "introduced to the then 
Chairman of the Honorable East India Company, 
Sjr James Law Lushington, and the Deputy Chair- 
man, Richard Jenkins, Esq. (now Sir Richard 
Jenkins). We were received with great conde- 
scension by them, and were assured of our re- 
ceiving •every encouragement during the prosecu- 
tion of our studies in Great Britain. 

We were very much struck with the» appearance 
of the India Ho]^e, and we could ^^ot help re- 
marking how much of thc^future^happiness or the 
misery of the countless millions of India depended 
on the transactions carried on within the walls of 
this building, an& as w® jhcfUght that our country- 
men would lilfcp to know something about this 
celebrated place, we have, in another part of this 
little work, anhexed a brief account of it, as well 
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a§ the- ©wgiH' find history of the Comply, 
which W6 hope will prove acceptable. ? ‘ ' 

We subsequently waited upon several members 
of, the Honorable Court of Directors, and their 
worthy Secretary, James Cosmo "Melvill, Esq., 
•and J. C. Mason, Esq. (Marine Branch), from all 
of whom we met with*the kindest reception, and 
subsequently experieneed many favors, which 
we have acknowledged in owr preface. 

We had brought a letter from one of our native 
friends, to* our present worthy governor. Sir 
James Rivett Carpac, Bart., and it would be 
impossible for us to express our gratitude in 
terms strong ^enough for the numerous favors 
conferred on us by that excellent and worthy 
personage. We had the high honor of being 
introduced to the Right Honorable Earl of 
Minto, First Lord of the Admiralty, the Right 
-Honorable iLord Glenelg, the then Colonial 
Secretary, Sir John Barrow, Bart.," Secrfetary to 
the Admiralty, ^nd Sir William Symonds, Sur- 
veyor of Her Majesty’s Navy, by the means of 
letters which Sir James honc^d us with, and 
the reception and civility we met with from these 
Hioblemen and gentlemen, far exceeded all our 
expectations. We hailed his Excellency’s appoint- 
ment (which very shorlly«teok place), as Governor 
of Bombay, with much pleasure kfid satisfaction, 
as we knew the regai;d he had for the natives of 
India : and on our waiting upon His Excellency a 



few. weeks before his de^amgafe, be mdst kindly 
and ^ondfesc^ndingly expressed a desire for tisjto 
coijie from Egham to pay our respects just before 
he left*England. We did not fail to do so*; and 
on our taking* leave, •we sincerely prayed to our 
God for health and happiness to himself and his 
family, and we deeply regret the indifferent ac- 
counts, that liave reached us since Jiis Excel- 
lency's arrival at Bombay,, couceijiing his health, 
bulf trust t.l it Providence will, ere long, restore 
him to strt'Dglh and vigor; and that fie may long 
enjoy all the.blessings in this^world. 

The anxiety His Excellency evinced for ‘our 
improvement was very great; it Vas now three 
months since we had commenced our studies, and 
had made a little progress in them, with which 
His Exfjellency was much pleased, and suggested 
the propriety of sending out the book we had 
w/itten to our friends, in order tfiat they may 
know what We have been doing, at the same time 
he condescendingly undertook to take them out and 
deliver them to our friends at Bombay. This we 
considered a verj^great favor, and we very much 
admired the affability and kindness with which 
His Excellency^ treated us, who were so mucti 
inferior to hinjself in station of life, ranl^ and 
fortune ; but we contlmded that it is by good be- 
haviour that one secures kindness and esteem of 
great men in England, aiid not by wealth and 
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fortune. We also had the honor of being intro- 
« disced to one of the Misses Carnac. . " 

We beg the indulgence of our readers for occu- 
pying so much of their time ii^ enumerating all we 
have said, but we feel that we should be wanting 
«'in gratitude did we not inform our countrymen 
of the attention we met with in England, in order 
that they giay be actuated to visit the country for 
the purpose of, educating and enlightening them- 
selves, and that by their seeing the wonderful pro- 
gress the English ^have made in the arts and 
sciences, they may excite the energy of their fel- 
lowi-brethren in India, and impress them the more 
with the great importance of knowledge, and. of 
which we are so much in need. 
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CHAPTER V. 

, PUBLIC CONVEYANCES AND BRIDGES. 

• • • • 

OnIs of •the urst things that struck us with asto- 
nishment was the immense number of carriages 
of different descriptions, that, are to be made use 
of in London for conveyance of passengers ffbm 
one part to another, And the largest, which are 
called Omnibusses, first claim our attention; a 
carriage of this description is in the possession 
of Fram^ee Cowasjee, Esq., at Bombay, which, we 
believe, he ordered to be made in England, for his 
own use, a few years ago. tVhere they all come 
from, where they are going, where the people 
could be found to fill them; liow the owners, • 
drivers, and conductors were to be paid seemed 
a mystery to us,»«,nd we diligently sought for in- 
formation upon this subject. We hear that nearly 
seven hundred are running in all directions every 
day ; and as so^e of them perform their jour- 
neys four times each day ^hey pass a given spot each 
day eight tim&* thus making above five thousand 
trips a-day. They cost froq^ dClOO to ^140 each, 
and are so constructed as to carry twelve or fourteen 
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pet sons inside, witli their faces to each other? and 
three or four on the top. They are mokly fitted 
up very nicely inside, lined principally with a kind 
of plush, something like vetvet, either red or 
green ; piany of them have a lamp at the end ; 
and to the great mass of London population are a 
very great comfort. ' Tlie price charged is six- 
pence forfCach person, *and for this sum you may 
ride from belo^ Islington to Charing Cross, about 
five miles, and from the East India Bocks to Ox- 
ford Street, which is about six miles, for the same. 
But although you may ride this distance, and 
mahy do, yet the greater proportion only ride 
about half the distance ;^and the calculation* is 
made by the proprietor, that they will in a journey 
of that length have two separate loadings. It is 
quite amusing sometimes to see a stranger get 
into one of these vehicles, and desire to be set 
down at a named place, w^hich perhaps is not 
more than a quarter .of a mile from the spot 
where he got in. The better plan for a stranger 
to pursue fe to ascertain that the Omnibus „he 
gets into is ‘nearly full, then w:ll he be sure, if 
there is no accident, to rea9h his desired object 
rapidly. But should he get into one nearly 
empty, he will be annoyed by finding that his 
journey will be indeed a^long one; for, although 
there is a heavy penalty against^ i:heir stopping 
at any except particuJar places, or to take up a 
passengex ; still they evade the law by< not indeed 
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stopping, but moving at suclf a pace that one 
coulc^^with ease get on twice as fast by walking. 
The greatest number that run in any direction 
are Vroih Paddingtoij to the Bank, which is quite 
five miles, and h very Jpad road to travel^ as there 
are ^teep hills. They run about one m «very 
three minutes, from soon after eight in the morn- 
ing until after ten at nighty In addition to the 
first cost of the Omnibus and harness, we must 
add that pf tl i horses ; and, although the Omni- 
bus is only* drawn by two horsqs, ^very^proprietor 
of two Omnibusses is obliged to keep at least 
seven horses, so as to give the proper rest .to 
enajjle them to drag these heavy loads. The Om- 
nibus weighs about 17 cwt. of 112 lbs., and eigh- 
teen passengers, a driver and a conductor^ would 
weigh more than a ton ; so that they have, a 
great portion of their journeys, to drag nearly two 
tons weight, at an average sp*eed of more than six 
miles an hour. The cost, then, of two Omni- 
busses, and their harness for horaies, would be at 
least £250; the seven horses would « cost quite 
£25 each ; there the daily wages of the drivei 
and conductor (the lattqf receives 4^, a day), 
Then there is the kSep of each horse, which at 
least, to keep them in good condition, would 
amount to 1^. ^d, a ^c^y* each. There is*^ the 
constant wear fi»d tear of machines and harness, 
the shoeing of the horses, the mileage duty which 
they pay for running, the turnpikes, the accidents, 
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t^e occasional fines for breaches of law ; and it is 
wonderful how, with sixpenny fares,* the^ can 
make it pay them. But although a doubtful spe- 
culation to the owners, to the public thefy are a 
very great accommodation; from eVery place within 
four* miles of London they are constantly ^run- 
ning, and at several periods of the day they have 
quite different classes ^of customers. At about a 
quarter before nine ^ou see all the Omni- 
busses appro^iching the neighboushood ofi the 
Bank witii sober-looking business-like persons, 
who are principally clerks in the Bank of England, 
the numerous private banking houses, or some of 
the thousand mercantile firms in that vicinity. 
At first sight it appears extravagant that you 
should daily see the same persons, at the sajne 
hour, alight from the same vehicle, and you think 
it a lavish daily expenditure ; but most of them 
are married men with large families, who reside 
in a neighbourhood where they can have a com- 
modious house «in an airy situation at a moderate 
rent, which enables them to add the six shillings 
per week which they pay for ^ing to the article 
of rent, and even thei\ they can get a house at 
^nearly half what they would pay for one in a con- 
fined situation nearer to their business. At about 
ten,^or half past, you'^ s^e^ men *a little gayer in 
their attire, a great deal stiffer in «their manners, 
and who seem to think themselves very great 
men ; these are the upper clerks &nd cashiers of 



banking houses. About this tfme, too, you wiSU 
see smirking^ priggish-looking men "arriving in 
great numbers, many of them, if not Jews, looking 
to have a cross of the Israelite in their blood: should 
yqp happen to be in# the same Omnibus with 
them^ you can immediately detect them ; shbuld 
an intimate friend get into tlte Omnibus, they will 
play , some quiet practical j^ake upon him as he 
passes, either by putting ou^ tl^ir ^feet to cause 
him *10 stumble, pulling his coat tail, or some 
boyish freak to get their hands* in for their child- 
ish play, wherw they get to kicking each other^s 
hats to pieces in their room for business. Some 
of these are members ^f the Sto6k Exchange, 
v^ere money operations are transacted. The 
next lot consists of the principals of firms, who 
ride up i«L the Omnibus to their house of busi- 
ness in the morning, and their wives and daughters 
come about two or three in the afternoon, in their 
own carriages, to fetch them for a drive in their 
way home. Most of these pe^ons are daily 
taken up at their own doors ; and at the several 
hours of three, fgmr, five and six, n^ay be seen 
progressing to the side o6 the Bank to* re-enter 
their vehicles, upon tlieir return to spend a plea-* 
sant evening ii^ the bosom of their fam^es. 
Very few ladies are to be^xidt with in Omnibusses ; 
they do occasidrfally ride in them, but only in or 
out of town. To travellers^ in quest of orddts, 
visitors to London who wish to see all they can as 
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Mn Austin the master Ri^er of Chathairi^fc Yard 
was Boatswain to Admiral Nelson and after One 
of his great victories had occasion to visit the 
Admiralty, he knew little of •‘London, and having 
been stopping at the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, 
which is in sight, and within a few yards, Gf the 
Admiralty, he called' a coach and ordered to be 
driven there. He ‘was shut into his vehicle 
driven round^by Spring Garden, instead of cross- 
ing the road direct to it, and in a fe\v ^econds was 
set down and paid his shilling. He often now 
laughs heartily at, his short ride. Coaches and 
Cabriolets with their Horses are to be found with 
their drivers' night and 'day, rain or shine, upon 
their stands; the horse has his food in his nosebag, 
a man to water them is upon each stand, and •the 
horses and drivers appear to be of that description 
of animals that no weather can hurt, no disease 
reach, and in fact weather proof. It is said that, 
the expenditure upon a hackney coach for the 
duty, licenses knd feeding of their horses is up- 
wards of thirty shillings per week, there is then 
the driver ^fco keep, an occasional new horse, and 
repairs to their carriages, so that these also, 
’although a great comfort and convenience to the 
pulilic, must be a speculation npt paying largely 
for the capital employed^ including risks. 

We may as well at this part kate that private 
vehicles of every (lescription may be hired in 
London, and on the evening of Sunday it is 
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curious to see xne tnousands o£ various carriages 
and hprses which are coining from all points 
in to^ London, You will see Stanhopes, Dennetts 
and Calfs of high fin^h and good horses ; you will 
see Gigs and T^ony Chaises, Taxed Carts and 
every other description of known vehicle into 
which a horse can be placed ; the poor horses 
dragging along their heavy loads, as if every body 
was resolved to get as much work out of them as 
they«possibly can. You will see many hundreds 
of four wheeled open chaises dra\fn by •one horse, 
with seven or jeight heavy persons behind a poor 
worn out animal, and generally the lash of the 
whip worn off, and parUof* the leather thong un- 
twisted by thrashing the wretched creature to 
make him increase his speed. You will see poor 
miserable undersized donkeys drawing a cart full of 
people and the driver with a stout stick constantly 
beating the poor half starved animal ; all this 
may be seen at any of the principal entrances, 
such as Hyde Park Corner, Elephant and Castle, 
or Shoreditch Church, 

Yet perhaps ng*where can such r^lly elegant 
carriages and good horse% be procured, as may 
be had for hire in London by those to whom* 
money is no ol^ect ; you can at some of ^the 
Mews in London proQiwe for about two pounds 
for the day Sf* sixteen hours, a carriage that 
cannot be distinguished frym the undecorafed 
carriage o^iitu nobleman, with horses as good as are 
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dviven by any gendenian, and you may be driven 
(as far as the strength of the horses will ^ enable 
them to draw a carriage) by a decent dressed 
coachman, whom nobody Y^^ld know 'from a 
servant out of livery. 

Vfery*many persons who have houses with- 
out the convenience, of stables for their horses, 
or bein^ without coach house, contract at 
perhaps iJ300. a^ year fmr a man and pair of 
handsome horses with a beautiful carriage to.iJome 
to their Iiousels eyery day, and in faci use them 
exactly as if they were their own, having this 
additional advantage that whereas sometimes their 
own horses trould be unwell, and they would be 
unable to use them, the parties agreeing to furnish 
the horses and carriages, have to provide ho^es 
every day in the year by substituting frq^sh horses 
when necessary : Physicians and Surgeons do this 
sort of thing very often. 

There are other persons who wish to ride 
three times ki every week upon fixed days 
at certain hours, and these persons for riding 
four or hours each day ^ip a similar vehicle 
pay about £l00. a ye^. There are others who 
'‘always have a good vehicle on the Sunday for four 
or ^ve hours, and pay about £60. a year, all the 
above named terms ate hrst rate carriages and 
horses ; others from which the fltsft gloss has been 
worn off and horsei^ of second rate quality are to 
be had for much less money, perhaps about half 
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the sjms named. Another m^de is for persons 
who kpejf their own carriage hiring by the year 
froiji the Livery Stable keepers, horses which are 
groomed, and drivQjri by the gentleman^s own 
servants, the person constantly agreeing to furnish 
then^ continually with good handsome horses. A 
large proportion of travelling m England, is by what 
are called post horses ancL post chaise^. These 
are carriages like charigts, £gid ^re^drawn by two 
horses most usually, but four when required. The 
carriages are very good and easy fo travel in, but 
in a conspicuous situation ugon all of them is 
placed the owner^s name and place of abode, so 
that they cannot be mistaken for pri'fate carriages. 
For a chaise with a pair of horses you pay fifteen 
pence per mile, and at about every eight or ten 
miles you have fresh horses, and post boy, to 
whom about two shillings and six pence per stage 
of eight or ten miles is given. If you add to this 
the payment of turnpikes to keep the roads good, 
it will amount to about one shilling and ten pence 
per mile. If you haye four horses you have two 
post boys to pay, gnd then there is thirty pence a 
mile for chaise and hofses k) pay. You can travel 
from seven to e^ven miles per hour at your 
discretion by either of these modes. # 

But for travelling mipeditiously and pleasantly 
t/iere is nothing^ifce a well horsed stage coach^ where 
four, or in some coaches six ride inside, and ten or 
twelve on the top. These stage coaches are many 
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of them beautifully built and tastefully deccj^ated, 
with high bred blood horses that only reSq[uire to be 
guided and scarcely touched with the whip. The 
coachmen are many of them in appearance quite 
gentlemen, indeed we believe there is one noble^ 
man^ there certainly is one Baronet, and many of 
the sons of gentlemen who drive stage coaches. 
These tr|ivel at upwards of ten miles an hour, 
they have fre^sh borges every eight or ten miles, 
and to those who wish to see scenery and to enjoy 
a rapid travel tferoaigh the country, let them some 
fine summer’s mqrning get upon, a coach box, 
alongside of the coachman, who knows every 
place and e\%ry thing connected with it, and we 
are quite sure they will be amply repaid for their 
trouble ; the rate of travelling is about threepence 
per mile outside, and about fourpence halfpenny 
per mile in the inside, added to which every time 
you change your coachman, which in long journies is 
about every thirty miles, the outside passengers 
give the coacftman one shilling each, and the 
inside passengers two shillings each. 

Having given the descripticii?. of the public and 
private conveyances of London, we cannot con* 
*clude the subject without suggesting to our 
countrymen and proposing a plap for adopting the 
omnibus system at Bombay. 

We know that there are thous&nds of persons 
residing out of Forl^ and who hold appointments 
in Town, at the numerous mercantile houses and at 
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the pfblic offices as clerks, cash-lceepers and others 
emplo}'Cd in various duties, and many of them 
are not in a position to keep a horse and gig, they in 
consequence make uf) generally a party of three or 
foair and engage a buUock or horse rfsarriage 
for a sum of about 15 or 20 rupees per month 
to convey them to and from the scene of their 
business; besides there ate many wh« in very 
hot sultry days or in wet weather prefer hiring a 
conveyance* to the fatigue of vyilking ; we are 
therefore of opinion that if* a company was 
formed, and a^um sufficient to^ answer the cost of 
carriages, horses, harness,. &c. wer^ raised, and 
were these vehicles to leave town and the places 
where those who thus daily come there reside, at 
certain and convenient hours of the day they would 
be sure tb find a great number of passengers, who 
would be glad to prefer it to the uncomfortable 
and slow mode of locomotion we have at present, 
A sum of 15000 rupees wiH be \re thinl* 
sufficient for providing a dozen of omnibuses, 
(which need not in the first instance be quite sc 
expensive as in Bkigland, yet capable *of carrying 
as many passengers,)«the fiorses and other furni- 
ture, the keeping«of them with the wages of th€ 
driver and conductor and otjier expences inclucfmg 
the interest of Jbljje capital invested would come tc 
about one thousand rupees a month. Now sup- 
pose we calcidate each carfiage to make dailj; 
journies, coflveying, at an average, twelve peopk 
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backwards and forwards at the very mo*&erate 
charge of two annas each, the daily income would 
be six rupees, and at that rate the whole of them 
would bring 2160 rupees p^r month, which after 
dedvctkig the expences ifrould leave a profit of 
rupees to the proprietors. Thus we 'have 
shown on a rough calculation that it is not an 
unprofitable speculation, and we most sincerely 
trust that some of oiir cotintrymen will weigh and 
consider the svbject, and we are confident that 
this mode of conveyance would add a great deal 
to the physical comforts of the inhabitants of 
Bombay. , 

Indeed the undertaking is within the reach of 
a single individual, and we must observe that 
should our suggestion be put in practice, it will be 
necessary to obtain the sanction of the proper 
authorities for it, as well as their protection to 
the parties for the first few years against com- 
petition, as a reward for the first enterprise. 


BI^lDGES. 


Wfr went to look frequently at the several bridges 
of London, and beautiM Structures they are ; we 
ca?mot but regret that we cotdd not insert plates 
of them, but we C 2 U\ give all particulars about 
them. 
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48 
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42 
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Vauxhall Bridge . . . 
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36 
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( 
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Granite. 

1811 

1816 

Waterloo Bridge . . ^ 

1326 

42 

54 

9 120 

Cornish 

October, 

March, 





1 • 

Granite. 

1811 

I 817 

Southwark Bridge , . 

700 

42 

53 

•3 240 

Iron. 

September 

> 1819 


London Bridge, it will be found above, has five 
arches ; they are what architects call semi-elliptic, 
and they are by far the largest of this description 
of arch ever previously erected. The middle arch 
has a span of 152 feet, and is 29 feet 6 inches 
above high water mark. The arches, on either 
side next to the centre arch, have each 140 feet 
span. The roadway is 53 feet wide between the 
parapets; and eadi of the footpaths* occupy nine 
feet out of that quai^ity,® The rise in the road is 
only 1 in 132. ,The bridge is all composed of 
granite, and there were 120,000 tons of that ftone 
used in building it. Tft help the Corporation of 
London to defray the expense of building it, they 
are allowed, ^r 26 years, tt charge a tax of lOrf. 
per chaldron of 36 bushels, upon all coals enter- 
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ing the port of London. It was opened the 
King in person, on the 1st of August, 1831, with 
I "Very grand procession. It cost very nearly, 
with the ground and houses they were obliged 
to purchase for the approaches, two millions of 
pounds, or sixteen millions of rupees. Sibme 
of the piles of English oak, which were driven in 
in the yedr 1176, were taken up in 1832, and Sir 
Edward Banks, who ^as the contractor for build- 
ng new London Bridge, finding them as sound 
IS when they were first driven, had several pieces 
)f handsome furnimre, tables, &c.', made from 
hem, which now in the possession of his son 
ielamarck Banks, Esq., of the Isle of Sheppy, 
rho is now, in 1841, the High Sheriff of Kent. 
Ve ourselves have a box presented to us by Mr, 
laldock, the receiver of Chatham Dock Yard, 
nade from one of the pilefi^j^d which was given 
o him by Mr. D. Banks. 

Westminster Bridge is built of huge masses 
if Portland stone i few of them weigh less than a 
on, while many are two, three, four, and some as 
auch as five, tom each. The span of the middle 
rch is seventy-six feet. The bridge, and its 
approaches, cost £387,500. Government paid 
the whole of this. ^1<97^500 W& raised by lot- 
teries, and the remainder was voted by parlia- 
ment. There is supposed to have been twice as 
much stone used in this bridge as ih building St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 
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Waterloo Bridge, whicS it will be seen^ is 
the longest of the bridges, being one thousand* 
three huiyired and twenty-six feet long, was built 
by private indiyiduids, but we know not the cost ; 
it was thought that the toll of a penny /or each 
person passing, and a small sum to be paid for * 
each horse or carriage pasiilng, would well repay 
the proprietors, but it h&s not done tso ; even 
this small payment has* indij>ced*theb crowd to pass 
ovef thcf l3;ritlges where there i^ nothing to pay. 
At this bridge there is an ingenious contrivance 
by means of a turning stile, which registers the 
number of individuals th4t pass the bridge, and 
it is a great protection to the company against any 
impropriety on the part of the toll gatherers, who 
arc answerable for the money received from the 
public, and which must be equal to the registered 
number. 

We have learnt that the proprietors have re- 
solved to reduce the toll to a halfpenny, instead of 
a penny, which is paid at present. 

Southwark Bridge has also a toll, and be- 
longs to a private company ; it con^sts of three 
very large arches offCast^iron; the span of thg 
centre arch is tv/ip hundred and forty feet, and of 
the side ones two hundred and ten feet ; •the 
lower part is of^ masoft^. This bridge also, we 
hear, does not repay the proprietors for ^e 
capital advanoed. During ^he years 1839 and 
1840 there have been public meetings in London 
D 5 
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to petition parliament to vote a sum of moniy to 
give to the proprietors of these bridges, and to 
throw them open to the public free of toll,, or 
failing in that, to raise by subscription, or by a 
local tax upon some article, a sufficient sum fgr 
the purpose. It would be a great convenience if 
these bridges were free of toll ; for London and 
Blackfria^s bridge are, ‘at certain times of the day, 
almost blocked up with , carts, omnibuses, and 
other carriages, a great many of whicji would go 
over Souttiwark acid Waterloo bridges, but for 
the payment of toU- « 

'Vauxhall Bridg^ was the first iron bridge 
erected over* the Tham4;s; it cost upwards of 
£300,000. We have thus described at length 
all the history of the bridges, as we were very 
much struck with their beauty and their magnifi- 
cence. On a very dark night, to stand upon 
Southwark or Waterloo bridge, and to look on 
both sides at the beautifully lighted up bridges, 
is a grand sig^t. And upon a fine summeris 
morning, to stand upon the centre of either of 
them to behold J:he glorious sfiu. rise, and to see 
the gilding of the top of ^t. Paulas, and of the 
numerous high buildings that ^are visible from 
hence, is a sight that has been witnessed by few 
perhaps of the inhabitants of London, except 
those whose occupations require tKem to be up at 
that early hour. Bitf. we would advise those who 
wish to see London to advantage, to rise at four 



o^clfeck some summer’s morning, and they Vill 
see ft beautiful view^ there being then scarcely 
any smoke ; and the great luminary of light will 
beam upon aiui illdminate every thing, and it will 
kindle in the human heart feelings of th^ksgiving 
and praise to the great author of the universe* 
We could not refrain from*asking ourselves where 
all the money could coifte from to build these 
bridges, and we were* wondering what number of 
people Loncfon, and indeed, if jt could be ascer- 
tained, all England, consist<^ of, to raise these 
immense sums. We therefore asked of a friend, 
if he could guess the nujnber of hving beings in 
England. He told us* that from 1801 parliament 
had directed every ten years an account of the 
population to be taken in every parish in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, by competent persons, and 
that they made a return of the same, which par- 
liament printed, with their ages, and whether 
males or females, also the number of houses; 
and we find that the following are the numbers • 
given for England and Wales in the years 


1730, • 

• .1740, , 

. *1750, 

5,796,000 

6,064*000 

6,167,000 

1760, . 

1770, 

1780, 

6,736,000 • 

7,4284)00 

7,953, OOCf 

1790,, . 

•ftoi. 

1811, 

8,675,000 

8,872,980 

10,163,676. 

1821^,. 

18319 


11,978;075 

13,894,574. 
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No* actual dependence is to be placed on'^any 
®except the last four; viz., 1801, 1811, *1821, 
1881, as previous to this, there was no accurate 
mode of taking the census, as It is called. 

The foUowing table shews^ the population of the 
'"principal towns of England. 



1801 

1811 

1821 

e- 


London 

864,845 

1,009,546 

1,255,694 


Manchester, Salford and Suburbs 

94,876 

115,874 

161,635 

237,832 

Liverpool ..... 

79.722 

100,240 

131,801 

189,244 

Birmingham and Suburbs . 

73,670 

85,753 

106,721 

142,251 

Bristol and Suburbs .... 

63,645 

76,433 

87,779 

103,886 

Leeds 

53,162 

62,534 

83,796 

123, 393^* 

Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehousc 

4.3,194 

56,060 

61,212 

75,534 

Portsmouth, withPortsea and Gosport 

43,461 

52,769 

56,620 

63,026 

Norwich 

36,832 

37,256 

50,288 

6 un 6 

Newcastle on Tyne, with Gateshead . 

36,963 

36,369 

46,^48 

59,937 


When we see this immense population up to 
1831, and which will be much greater when the 
population for this year (1841) is taken, we could 
not wonder ate seeing bridg^, churches, hospitals^ 
ojr any thing else built,^ as a few shillings from 
every one would raise a sum of money of large 
amottnt. t 

The following number ctf^cres pf ground is the 
probable quantity in England and Wales, as stated 
in the third report ofethe Emigration Committee 
laid before the parliament. 
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• 


- 



• 

. 

• 

• 

Cultivated 

Acres. 

Uncultivated, 
but capable of 
Cultivation. 

Unprofit. 

able. 

Total. 

£n$rland . 

, 26,632?000 

3,454,000 

3,256,400 

32,342,400 

Wales 

• 

3,1I7,00(^ 

530,000 

1,005,000 

• 

4,752,000 


Total . . 37>094»400 


So that if it were reqislsite to lay a^iirect tax 
immediately lo raise a* large sum c/ money upon 
any sudden occasion, ^it might readily done in 
two ways, either by calling nipon every living 
human being* in England tu pay one or two 
shillings per year each, qr to let the owner* of 
land pay a shilling or two for every acre per year ; 
at the first appearance it would seem a hardship 
to*tax the owners of the land but it would not in 
fact be if tax upon them but upon all the people 
who consume the produce of the land. For if a 
man now is about to hire a farm of land, he calcu- 
lates so much for rent, so much for poor rate, so 
much for church rate, and then sells all his corn, 
or bullocks or sheep at prices to bring him his 
outlay back, with profi| to live upon.* And as it 
is necessary to rais^ a great deal of money in 
England for taxe^i, and for revenue in a duty paiJ 
upon timber, cotton, and every thing that comes 
into England, yhich expensive in the collec- 
tion, we think as much as could be laid upon land 
should be, it is easy tew collect, the produce 
would be certain, and but little expence to receive 
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it/ and as wheat ahd other com is not allowi^d to 
come into England from abroad without paying a 
very high duty to protect^ as it is saidy tjtie English 
Landowner from the competition of the Land- 
owners pf Poland, Prussiay»and America, it is no 
' more than right that the Landowner should bear 
a great proportion cff taxation ; yet we see that 
upon looting at tables, that wheat has varied 
very much in« price notwithstanding they have a 
fluctuating duty, in 1792^ a quarter of eight 
bushels of wheat sold for 43^., in 1800 for 113^., 
in 1801 for 118^., in 1803 for 56s., in 1810 for 
l(te^., in 1812 for \25s., in 1822 for 43^., in 1827 
for 56^., in 1840 for 80^., and this variation in the 
price of wheat, has no doubt been produced by 
the fluctuating duty to be paid for all wheat im- 
ported into England, which is as follows ; 

Whenever wheat is 62s. per quarter* 
of eight bushels and under 6Ss. in be paid for 
the markets as declared by an average j ^'^shau 
of the prices of all sold at all the | £, s. d, 
markets in England - - 14 8 

Whenever 6Ss. a^pd under 64^.^r qr, 1 3 8 


99 
99 
99 
99 
0 99 
99 


6is. 

65s. 

66s. 

67s. 

6Ss. 

69s. 

70s. 


„ ^ 65bS. 

,, 66 ^. 

99 t 07Sy 

„ ''68s. 

,, 69 ^, 

70s. 

„ 7is. 


99 

•99 

% 
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99 
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I • 

^ *J\s» 6 S 

„ • T2s. JSSm fy 2 8 

And whenever above 73^* P^r quarter 1 0 

Now as by^ this •mode of paying duty great 
inducements were held out to persons to i^eculate 
largely, and by selling from one to another on each 
market day large quantities bf wheat at a nominai 
high pricSy to be purchased back agavi on the 
next market .lay, at a muchm higher ^nominal price, 
the wheal %n *fact never being really sold at all 
the average prices which govern the duty are got 
up to above 73^. per quarter, <ind then hundreds 
of thousands of quarters* of foreij^n wheat arc 
liberated from bond at ohly one shilling per quarter 
duty. The revenue of the country is not ma- 
terially benefited, and the growers of corn are 
seriously injured, as the holders of foreign corn, 
their speculation having been carried out, sell 
their corn which is very fine, and prevent the 
English grower from selling his, until prices have 
fallen by so much com being in file market. 

If therefore it is necessary to protect the 
English wheat grower by any dpty, It should be 
a permanent ^xed .duty of a few shillings per 
quarter ; and thgn it will not be worth while for 
the rich capitalists to speculate in buying up ^rn, 
and the prices would ha more equal at all times. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wf\X WORK ift[ADAME TUS8AUD. 

o • • • 

Soon after our s^rrival in England we went to pay 
a visit to an exhibition of Wax-work Figures, 
in what was formeriy a great horse* and carriage 
bazaar in Baker Street^ Portman Square, where 
there are a great many figures as large as life, 
dressed exactly in the costume that they are, or were, 
in the daily habit of wearing, and in all respects ko 
exactly resembling living men, that when the room 
is crowded with visitors it is very difficult, at a 
very small distance, to distinguish the living real 
man from his waxen representative. Queen Vic- 
toria had been crowned as queen of England on 
the 28th of June, 1838, and in the centre of the 
room there Vas an exact repfesentation of the 
group that actually suirounded her Majesty at 
the time. We have, since that time, had the 
hon©r and plea^^u^e of^ seeing hesr Majesty, and 
we can bear testimony to tlte very^strong likeness. 
A very venerable and good-looking old man, the 
Archbishop of Canteibury, who isc the head of 
the English Church, is just about to* place the 
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croTO upon the head of thc^ Queen. We are 
told his grace is a most correct likeness ; and if 
we*are aijy judges of human countenances he is 
and must be a very good man. He looks so 
placid, so humble, that if he is not one of the 
grejftest of hypocrites, he is a man who, by ex- 
ample as well as precept, would teach people to 
live properly that they may die happily^^ and after 
death go to U iat place, whgre good^men, whether 
Parsees,* Christians, Hindoos or Mahometans, 
will all be in a state of happiness supenor to any- 
thing which we can have upop earth. Surround- 
ing the Queen are — ^her gdod mother the Duchess 
of Kent ; and if ever aliy individual ought to feel 
proud of a mother. Queen Victoria has reason to 
love, venerate and respect her mother. Although 
there did not apjgear much chance of her ever 
being sovereign, her prudent mother would not 
allow her to be made the stalking horse of any 
faction. She kept her aloof from every inter- 
ference with public affairs, gave Rer a sound good 
practical education, directed her attention to a 
proper course reading, and through her care 
and her sound discretion shd' was enabled, at 
eighteen years o^ age, to assume the sovereignty 
of England with a well informed and vigo»oilfe 
mind, and bids fair prove the most, popular 
individual that; ever sat upon the British throne. 
How much, then, do the subjects of Queen Vic- 
toria owe to the Duchess of Kent for her wisdom 
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in, thus rearing, thus fitting her daughter to 
assume with dignity, with discretion, and,, better 
than all, with good sound common sense, c the 
attributes and duties of a queen. Bearing the 
sword of state, near her ^Majesty^s right hand, 
was ' her prime minister. Lord Melbourne ; 
an exact represental^on of a good humoured- 
looking, ^kind English gentleman, possessing, 
perhaps, a ^ count^ance more representing 
frankness and candour than dignity. In the 
group is the l3uke of Devonshire, one of the 
richest and most benevolent of thecEnglish nobi- 
lity. The Queen’s uncle, the Duke of Sussex, 
is also near *her. He is very popular, mixing 
much in society, and presiding over meetings cal- 
culated to difiuse happiness and to encourage 
science. He was for many years President of 
the Royal Society, and is always happy when he 
can promote benevolent objects. The Duke of 
Wellington is also there; there is no mistaking 
his likeness; it" is the very man himself. Yes, 
there stands — the hero — the general — the com- 
mander, wko, with his master mind and high 
courage, marched triuiupha^tly even to the very 
capital of his renowned enemy, J^apoleon Buona- 
; and who, in the quiet times of peace, has 
immortalized himself by® removing from the 
people of Ireland that mark of degradation, which 
haft previously been <^mprinted uppn every man 
who chose to worship his God as a Roman Ca- 
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tholi^* To the Duke of Wellifigton belongs the 
high honor of having removed all those foul 
stains; and a Catholic now is eligible to sit in 
parliament^ to bold fiffices of trust, and, in nearly 
every position, to possess the rights and ppvileges 
of his Protestant brethren. 

In another group we we^e shewn Alexander, 
the Emperor of Russia; Frederick William the 
Third, King oi Prussia!*; that extraordinary* man 
and gredt general, Napoleon, Ijte Emperor of 
France ; Bernadotte, King of Sweden ; Lord 
Nelson, the brave British admiral, who was killed 
at the battle of Trafalgar; Bluche^ and Plato*ff, 
Prussian and Russian generals ; Marshal Ney, the 
celebrated French general, who was shot for his 
delrotion to his unfortunate master, Napoleon 
and sevefal others great note. 

At the upper end of the room we saw George 
the Fourth, his queen, Caroline, and she who was 
once the nation^s hope, the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, daughter of George the Fourth and 
Queen Caroline ; she married Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, unpcfe to the present* Queen and 
brother of the Duchess df Kent, and now King 
of the Belgians* She unfortunately died in 
giving birth to cr child, whp also died at the Sffine 
time. William j:he Fbtfrth and his queen, Ade- 
laide, are also there. He looks the very picture 
of good natui*^. and in after time he will fill an 
important •niche in British history from having 
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passed the Reforfii Bill. Previous to his 1)eirtg 
King he was for some time Lord High Admiral 
of England, or, in other words, he fiUed‘^the 
highest office at the head of <he neval administra- 
tion of affairs, commonljr called the Admiralty. 
He was brought up a sailor, having at an early 
age gone to sea as a ^midshipman and as a lieute- 
nant. He had a large ‘family prior to his marriage, 
having lived for many years with Mrs. Jordan, a 
first-rate actress, who performed on the London 
stage several years, whilst living under his roof. 
Standing close by each other were Lbrd John Rus- 
sell and Sir Robert Pe^l; admirable likenesses of 
the two great men, who are the leaders in the House 
of Commons of the political parties called Whigs 
md Tories. We also saw a first-rate likeness' of 
Mr. Daniel O^Connell, a member of patliament, 
and the man who has attracted much attention 
by the conspicuous part which he always takes in 
any matters connected with Ireland, which he 
constantly describes as being harshly dealt with. 
He* is paid very largely for his exertions by an 
Irish contribution called Refit,” to remunerate 
him for having given up his practice as a barrister. 
Lord Brougham is also here. ^He is the man, 
wfti!b, as plain Henry l^rougham,* member of par- 
liament, was always the aBfocatecfor the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and who has immortalized 
himself, if he had necrer done anything else, by 
writing the introductory pamphlet to the Library 
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of Usliful Knowledge. It is called the Objects, Ad- 
vantages, and Pleasures of Science f it shows how 
gigantic is his mind, and the general knowledge 
that he •possesses. JHe was the Queen^s (Caro- 
line) counsel when she was tried m the House of 
I^eer^, and in conducting her defence ma(fe use of 
such strong remarks upon* the conduct of her 
husband, George the Foufth, then the reigning 
sovereign, that the Kin^ never :[orgave him ; not- 
withstanding •which his talents and popularity 
wxre such, that in the next reigif he Ulecame the 
Lord Chancellor, the highest dignity that any 
individual can arrive at, being the keeper of the 
King’s conscience, and the head^of the law. 
Since he has been a peer he has not been so 
popular as when he was plain Mr. Broughain. 
He has ijot held any office for a number of years, 
and by his friends^it has been a source of regret 
that he ever was made Lord Chancellor. 

Wilberforce is there; who has not heard of 
Wilberforce ? he was the champion of the poor 
slave. He it was who for a series of years de- 
nounced the slave Jbrade, and told of* the horrors 
of West Indian slavery ;^nd who, by his assi- 
duity and dauntless zeal, first annihilated the 
slave trade, and^at length knocked off the fettef^ 
of the wretched slave.* /Tliere are two wretched- 
looking men, ftamed Hare and Burke, whose vil- 
lainous looks cause you to shudder. They gained 
a livelihooti for a long period by decoying persons 
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tct their residence^ giving them opium in .their 
drink and then smothering them, to "sell their 
bodies to surgeons for dissection; they were^ ap- 
prehended, and were put o,ut of this" ^orld by 
hanging. Close by the entrance is a likeness of 
that^ extraordinary individual, Fieschi, with the 
machine with which he attempted to destroy 
Louis Philippe, the pi:esent King of the French. 
The machine consists of a number of barrels, 
twenty perhaps, all of which he loaded with gun- 
powder aiid bullets, and fired as the King was 
just passing his residence ; an accidental stoppage 
of the procession saved the life of the King ; 
several of the nobility and soldiers who were 
accompanying him, and who were close to his 
person at the time were severely wounded. 

There was, opposite to him, a very laughable 
representation of a very favorice actor of comical 
characters, Mr. Liston, in a character called Paul 
Pry, which amused us much. We should have 
mentioned that* Fieschi, who is represented as 
standing up and looking at the machine, is so 
constructed^ as to gradually tkeep his head in 
motion, as if he were,>very minutely examining 
the barrels ; and so much is he like a living man, 
tmt several persons have enquired of him the 
nature and intent of that ovhich seems so much 
to occupy his attention. Seated bn one of the 
lodg forms placed fo^^ the accommodation of the 
visitors, is a wax representation of that extraor- 
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dinarf man, William Cobbett,^ a great politidhl 
writer, rfe, Cobbett, is one of the numerous 
instances of which we have heard, of men from the 
humblest rank ^ in society rising by talent alone 
a^jd unaided, to wealth •and distinction. Cobbett 
was ^e son of poor parents, and had but a very 
indifferent education, and wa% induced by poverty 
to enlist as a common soldier. He, diowever, 
took great pains with hts education^ and became 
the writer andf printer of a weeklyjpolitical period- 
ical (the Register), which was constantly attacking 
the acts of government. He published an Eng- 
lish and French grammar, ^aid to bj the best of 
its kind, wrote a history of England, and many 
other volumes of books, and at last became a 
member of parliament. To prove how very 
closely ho is in appearance to an animated being, 
a gentleman with whom we became very intimate 
told us that he went, with a friend to see the 
exhibition, and being himself at^ first deceived, 
thinking Cobbett was alive, he sat himself down 
alongside of the figure (which also keeps his 
head constantly rfoving, as if Joolang at the 
group of foreign piiince# in front). He, of 
course, preservedjiis gravity, and kept his featurej^ 
quite stiU. He wore spectacles, and endeavoured 
to imitate the motions t)f the figure. He had not 
sat long before a gentleman and lady took thpir 
seat by CobbetFs figure, anckthe gentleman asked 
of it, who the persons were in the inclosure in 
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; upon receiving no answer he whispet*ed to 
his companion, ^^Itis not a man, it is" a figure;^’ 
she said, “ Oh, yes, I knew that, and so is the 
next to him;’^ immediately«>upon which', to test 
her judgment, the gentleman asked a* question of 
our Friend, and upon not receiving an answer, 
went to some of the spectators, and asked who 
those two figures were; This drew the attention of 
several of the spectators to them, and after they 
had looked for a few minutes, our friend put his 
hand suddenly in this pocket, took out his cata- 
logue, got up and ?valked away as if he was inno- 
cent of the deceptiorf, and a loud and unusual 
burst of laughter was produced. The best time 
to see the exhibition is when it is lighted up in 
the evening, as the countenances look more na- 
tural then. The music which is played here is 
very pleasing, and generally there is a very great 
concourse of people. The dresses are very good. 

We paid a second visit, after the marriage of the 
Queen, and we then saw a group of figures, repre- 
senting those who were present on the 10th of 
February, f849, when her Majesty was married 
po her cousin. Prince Albert of Saxe Cobourg 
and Gotha. He would not be , twenty-one years 
o?^age until the 26th of August an that year, and 
she would be twenty-one' «n thq 24th of May in 
!:hat year. His Royal Highness’ likeness is very 
rood; they are bothjooking v||^ Jiappy; he has 
svery appearance of being a good kind-hearted 

ft 
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man. He has a very small mAistache, whicHs^s 
very becoming to him. Queen Adelaide is jin 
the group, |ind Prince Albert’s father and brother. 
The Queen^s faYorit^ uncle, the Duke of Sumex/ 
is. also there, in capaeity of father, to gjive her 
away^ there are several beautiful wonfeh of her 
household about her person,^ but the Queen and 
Prince Albert of course engage the attention oi 
spectators. There is soarcely any l]tf)dy who has 
attracted the attention of the public, but what is 
to be found here. It may, perhaps, amuse some 
of our own countrywomen tp know how the 
Queen was dressed: she* wore on^her head *a 
wreath of orange blossofns and a lace veil, with 
diamond ear-rings and necklace. Her gown was 
of white satin, with a great d^ of beautiful lace, 
and with e)range bl^soms aU^4j;j|*fer the body and 
train. The cost of the lace alone was JBlOOO; 
the satin was made in London in Spitalfields, 
where a great number of silk weavers live. As 
the Queen could not wear, so as to exhibit it, the 
order of the Garter, where it is usually worn by 
males, she wore it» flppn her arm,^wit!h its motto 
of Evil be to him who %vil thinks and she^ 
also wore the star^f the order. 

We saw at this exhibition William Pitt aAST*^ 
Charles James F<jx, whbfe names are familiar to 
every one who l^ncfWs anything about the political 
history of EngW-cJlf they having, for very many 
years, been •the leaders of the parties known as 
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Whigs and Tories!' There is a group which seems 
c most attractive to young people, which is Louis 
the Sixteenth of France, Marie Antoinette, his 
k queen, and their young son, ftommonly called the 
Dauphi?!, or next heir to the throne. ThejKing 
* and Queen, it is well known, were beheaded by 
their subjects in the ‘Revolution at the end of the 
last centii^ry. There is also a representation of a 
very beautiful woman, w’ho is lying at full length 
on a bench, and who is represented ‘as being 
sleeping, and wlio, from her chest heaving, 
and the apparent actions of a person whilst slum- 
bering, is oftpn taken for reality. 

There is also Voltai/e, the French political 
writer, and a man who thought very differently 
from many of his neighbours with regards to 
religion, and w^ho was called an Atheist, because 
he promulgated opinions which w’ere opposed to 
the Catholic Religion. In India we have heard 
much of him, and we are informed he worshipped 
one God, and liis revilers three, or what they call 
Trinity, and that they should have named him 
Deist instead of Atheist. He' is an extraordinary 
Jooking man, dressed so pddly too, with little 
pinched-up features, and his ,hair so curiously 
airanged. We looked much at diim, thinking he 
must have had much cdtiJ-age, ^nd have thought 
hynself quite right in his belief® to have stood 
opposed to all thecexisting rpligipus systems of 
his native land. He, however, and. those who 



thought 4^fFerently from him^ Have long since, ' in 
another world, experienced that if men only act • 
uj} to wlmU they believe to be rights that the Maker 
of the Deist, the Christian, and the Parsee, will 
rcceitjB them into his presence; and that«it is the 
lirofPssor of religion, who is nothing but a pro* 
fessor^ let his creed be what it may, that will meet 
with the greatest punishment from Him who 
ruleth all things. • • • • 

We have said much about Madame .Tussaud’s 
Wax-work, because we were \^ery much pleased; 
and we know* of no exhibiticxti (where a pers 9 n 
has read about people) that will ^ord him so 
much pleasure, always recollecting that it is only 
one shilling, and for this you may stop just as long 
as you feel an inclination. We saw a wax- work 
figure of Madame Tussaud herself in the exhibi- 
tion, and when we saw her alive upon leaving the 
room, could scarce discover the real from the 
imitation. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


RAILROADS. ‘‘eGHAM. WINDSOR. 


We were apprehensive upon our voyage that we 
should have had some* difficulties in retaining our 
customs, which our religidn as Parsees call upon us 
to do. 

We are accustomed to have our food cooked by 
one of our own caste, and we require private 
apartments to perform our devotional duties, and 
we thought we should have met with some trouble 
to carry on these things, but in the Portland 
Hotel, and every other inn and lodging house, 
where we subsequently lodged, we found every 
convenienife, ^very comfort,* and we and our 
servants were allowed unpiolested to do every 
thing we required. , 

^Neither did we in the course of our residence in 
England among our numerous i^quaintances, find 
one who condemned our re^on *or ridiculed its 
ceremonies ; on the«contrary, maivy of them who 
knew that we could not partake of ‘their hospi- 
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tality for ^reasons above allud&d to, took grekt 
pleasure in entertaining us in every way conforma- * 
bly to our planners and feelings. 

We came to. En^and by the Buckingham- 
shire” Captain Hopkins, we were now desirous to 
procilre a thorough knowledge of the English and * 
mathematics, and were anxious to place ourselves 
under a tutor who would iniltruct us, andti brother 
of Captain Hopkins, a iclergym^, who preached 
at a small village called Wraysbuigr, in tjie county 
of Buckinghamshire, and whcf lived at Egham, 
undertaking to*instruct us, we went by the railrojjd 
to see him, and to look ah a house jvhich it was 
thought would suit us. And if we had been 
astonished at the several description of carriages 
that we had seen, how shall we describe our very 
great astohishment at what we saw on the railroad r 
It was called the Great Western, and it leaves 
London at Paddington, opening a way to the 
western coast of England, and is ^tended to run 
to Bath, Bristol, Gloucester and Cheltenham. 

We travelled to a place called Slough, twenty- 
five miles, in fifbf Wnutes. Only think, within 
an hour, seated quietly in S beautiful carriage, we* 
were twenty-five •miles from London! We di^ 
not feel that we Vere passing so rapidly through 
the country whf n»we loSlced at distant objects, but 
when we looked upon anything near to us, we bpt 
saw it and it vanished, and when the other train 
of carriilges* p^sed us, it was almost as if a fiash 
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of lightning had' gone by, we coultj not dis- 
tinguish any one of the carriages. But what is 
the train ? And how is it moved ?f We ‘ will 
endeavour to explain all this^ — ^w^ have read, 
When railroads were in their infancy, it was 
a puzzle how to contrive means, not to make the 
wheels of the carriage turn round but to make 
them KKOve onwards for it was imagined that the 
smoothness: of the rails, ‘would permit the wheels 
to slip, and tljat thus though they would revolve^ 
they would not go on. Many ingenious con- 
^ trivances were made to overcome* this imaginary 
^ difficulty, ^mongst others a most ingenious pair 
’ of metal legs were to push the carriage onwards. 

' But at last it was found out that rails and 
' wheels were not so smooth faced to t)ne 
• another, and there was friction enough between 
’ them to let the carriages run. Then came the 
’ question of how are the carriages to be moved ? 

^ Shall we pull them by horses ? Or build 
^ stationary engine houses and haul away with 
^ ropes ? Or drag by locomotives ? The decision 
^ on the Manf}hester and Literpool Railway, the 
^ earliest of the greao' raiVoads, was in favor of 
^ locomotives, and so locomotwes have become 
^he prime moving power on raiiroads.^^ 
Locomotive engines afe'ko naigied, because they 
)Ossess the power of moving from place to place, 
rhey consist of a strong iron frame supported on 
bur wheels, and a cylindrical boiler made of 
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wrought .iron plates, which is •fixed to this car- 
riage ; the chimney is in the front and the furnace 
at the hinder end; the smoke and hot air pass 
through a number •of brass tubes which traverse 
the lower half of the ♦boiler, on their way to the 
chirfiney, and which at the same time com- 
municate additional heat to She boiler, to generate 
steam ; the cylinder in these engines ds placed 
almost in every variety of« position, as vertical, 
horizontM, and inclined. The eijgineer stands on 
the hinder part of the carriage and by a long rod 
moves the tlflrottle valve for admitting the steam 
into the cylinder, which regulates the motion and 
consequently the speed of the carriage, to prevent 
ignited fuel escaping into the air and doing mis- 
chief, a wire netting is placed on the top of the 
chimney! A carriage called the tender with coke 
or welsh coal, and water, is following the engine 
or the steam carriage ; this supplies the furnace 
and boiler with their necessary food ; this engine 
will take twenty carriages, loaded with passengers 
with their luggage, at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, if requiredi Rnd with only gonfinon caution 
there is little fear of» accident. The carriages fqr 
passengers are ®f two kinds, those for , the first 
class are fitted •up beautifully with cushions imS 
glass windows, ^Jiey MbBi three persons on eacli 
side, and the seats are detached from each other, 
and on some vailroads theyjiave a lamp inside for 
night travelling. The second class carriages are 
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fluted with benches and are only covered at the 
top. The place from where the train started, is 
covered with a magnificent and commodious roof 
with suitable apartments fot* passengers. The 
iron ra^s on this line are placed at the distance of 
seven feet apart (while the distance in otlier lines 
is four feet eight inches) and are laid lengthways 
on continDious bearingsf*of wood, which we are told 
is a deviationi from other railroads, and for which 
innovation Mr. Brunei, the chief engirieer met 
«rith a great deal of opposition. 

In going from Baddington to Siough, we saw 
nore than fifty bridge^, either over or under the 
ine ; the distance between London and Bristol is 
me hundred and twenty miles, and this gigantic 
i^ork will cost about 50,000,000 of rupees when 
ompleted ; the train carries more than six hun- 
red passengers daily, but the number since has 
icreased to three thousand, and the weekly 
eceipt at present amounts to £2000 sterling. 

In a commercial point of view, this railway will 
ring Ireland and London nearer each other, in- 
ependent of thp facility it will'afTord in conveying 
plonial produce from Bristol to the metropolis. 

L writer in speaking of railroads, thus describes 
Sfeto in the London l^aturday Journal : — You 
bid your friend good'^iright ^nd fancy that 
like yourself he will go to supper, and to bed, 
and next day h/? will revisit his accustomed 
haunts, with beard neatly trimmed, and a clean 
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sweet neckcloth round his neck, but he, after 
‘‘ coolly giving you the countersign for the night, 
“ Wldks^to Euston Square, throws himself into a 
carriage, and in the morning has tea and a kidney 
^^at Liverpool ; and while you have been slum])er- 
^^ing on that faithful bed, which has nightly 
" received your precious hoSy for half a century, 
he has been sweeping* through hihs, under 
bridges, over rivers, along valldys, in fact, quietly 
going ^through adventures wl^jich exceed the 
wildest of your dreams, now*ploughing his way 
in the darkftess of a tunne# — ^now rushing be- 
tween walls of chalk, while high ^ above aerial 
bridges look like the perches of fairy land — now 
rattling along a viaduct, while the placid stream 
Below still wanders at its own sweet will — now 
toiling *onwards in a delightful valley, startling 
the cattle asleep in the field, and almost scaring 
“ away the quiet church of the hamlet ; the day 
“ after your friend, who has been fjpated some five 
or eight hundred, or even a thousand miles of 
hill and dale, takes his seat at his desk with a 
provoking equanimity which woulxi not have 
been tolerated a few yedl’s ago if one had only 
taken a half holklay and gpne to Hornsey Wooi^ 
House ; time ^'as indeed when the public were 
used more frequently 1;o walk, and Islington or 

Primrose Hill constituted an excursion worth 

• 

talking about ; time was when coaches kad no 
springs, aftid roads were full of ruts, and my Lord 
E 2 
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Mayor’s lumbeKng machine was the pink of 
elegance and grandeur ; time was when fair 
ladies were carried in sedan chairs c and c6uld 
modestly draw the curtains,^est the torches of the 
link hoys should glare too rudely on their beauty ; 
time was when the mail hobbled on a sorry nag^ 
and a miserable post boy was at once carrier and 
guardian ; time was ^hen hackney coaches were 
few, and the Thames watermen flourished, and 
cabriolets were unknown, and omnibuses were 
not. Aye, and time was, and that but yesterday, 
when our level** roads, our picturesque mail 
coaches, and our country inns were thought the 
summit of perfection, and made us the envy of 
surrounding nations, and the admiration of the 
world, but all that is passed or passing, for {he 
inspiring blast of the guard^s horn we' have the 
shrill whistle of the locomotive ; for change of 
horses, we have merely a supply of coke and 
water, and for J ohn” the ostler, and Mary” 

the chambermaid, and William^* the waiter, 
with cold beef, bread and cheese, and glasses of 
ale; we lAve^ policemen and porters all as like 
“ one another as peasf while the stomach has to , 
be stayed by a has^ stare at* a station house, 
^^bove aU, one sadly njisses the driver, at once so 
conceited and so cool, itow praj^ing his team, or 
quizzing a passenger — ^now tpuchmg his hat for 
tThe ^pected half grown, and snaering when it 
^ proves only a shilling. As for <;he scarlet 
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coated mail guard, he was always too important 
to get very familiar with, the man felt that he 
h^d a^pe^st office time piece in his pocket, and 
was serving his kmg at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. Ten years ago, railroads as a lueans of 
gefieral transit for jiassengers and goods w^ere ' 
almost untried, now they are spreading over the 
country like a net work ; kbout one hundred and 
fifty railroads are already i« ui^te in* Great Britain 
and Ifelanu, and upwards of gixty millions of 
money are invested in them ;• they are upsetting 
all our fornfer notions, and •altering our social 
condition — they are pouring the ^country into 
London, and spreading London over the coun- 
“ try ; North w^ard, we are carried as far as 
“ Lancaster, a distance of two hundred and forty- 
one mtles from^ London, in eleven or twelve 
hours by the London and Birmingham, the 
Grand Junction, and the continuation to Pres- 
ton and Lancaster ; where though for the pre- 
sent it stops, there will probably be a con- 
tinuation to Penrith, to Carlisle, and Glasgow ; 
the same linesf the London ai^d Birmingham, 
and the Grand Jimction, link with LiverpoqJ 
and Manchestor, at Rugby, eighty-three miles 
“ from London, ^n the Li^don and Birmingham 
“ railway. The ^idlaftd Counties Railway carries 
us to Nottin^hanj and Derby, and at Derby, we 
can get by tfee North Midland and its Jui^tions, 
to Chesterfield, Sheffield, Leeds and York, or 
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‘‘ instead of going'’on to York, we may 4oul3||like 
a hunted hare, turn off to Hull by s^, or 
from Selby to Leeds. At York, 4;he Great 
North of England Railway how in progress, will 
“ carry us on to Durham and Newcastle, and ot 

' Newcastle we can cross the Island to Carlisle. 
Returning to London, we find the Great 
Western Railway o|)ening to us the western 
coast, and «'by "it and its junctions, not only 
enabling Lontjon citizens to spend a day com- 
fortably at Windsor, but joining Bristol and 
Bath, Gloucester and Cheltenhahi, either now 
or shortly. The south coast again is almost free 
to us by the Southampton and the Brighton 
railways, along with the Greenwich and its 
adjuncts, to Croydon and Dover, all either 
made or making. Again, the north eas’t coast is 
accessible by the Eastern Counties railway, to 
Ipswich or Norwich, and all who wish to avoid 
the intricacies of the London portion of the 
Thames, called the pool, or who are in a hurry 
to reach a dinner of white bait, can be whirled 
from the'*city to Blackwall by the Blackwall 
railroad. ^ 

^ The locomotive steam engines are high 
pressure engines, no vacuum i^ produced in the 
Cylinder, and therefor^ Ihe whole of the con- 
densing apparatus, the coldc water cistern, con- 
denser, air pump, cold water pump, &c. are 
dispensed with, and nothing is retained except 
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^ cylincler, pia£on arfd valves ; by this 

the locomotive is rendered li^t and 
p6rta^lef but at the same time there is required 
“ the action of -an intense heating power within a 
small compass. Thep railroad from the* City of 
London to Blackwall^ though a short one, is an 
interesting one, from the admirable system 
" adopted, no locomotive *engines are aused, the 
‘‘ trains being pulled by repeS, moved by sta- 
tionary engines, at each end of tjie line. Though 
the line is a short one, there are several inter- 
mediate stations where passengers get out and 
in, and when a train starts from I^ondon it pro^ 
ceeds in the following order, each station having 
its own carriage and each carriage its driver. 
The carriage for Blackwall goes first, then the one 
for Poplar, the ^ne for the West India Docks, 

" Stepney, &c. the carriage for Stepney being the 
nearest station to London goes last, and as the 
train approaches the Stepney station, the driver 
turns his carriage off, while the rest of the train 
goes on without stopping, thus carriage by car- 
** riage is turned •ff,the rest proceqdin^ unchecked, 
and the intermediate stations being all passed, tl^e 
Blackwall carriage arrives alone, and with as 
“ much rapidity as if it parted singly, danger of 
collision is^ thus rtifdered impossible, and a 
whole train of carriages is not placed at the 
discretion cf a single ma<i, as in the case with 
" trains drawn by locomotives. There is also an 
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Electric telegraphy by which constant and almost 
instantaneous communication is maintained be- 
tween the termini, and a casual question being 
asked in the London station house will have an 
answ^ in a few seconds from Blackwall, the 
length of the railroad being nearly four mifes/’ 
It may not be amiss here to mention that .upon 
the great(railroadsy the London and Lancaster for 
instance, ther« is "a tKivellsng post office in which 
the bags of letters are received from the several 
post towns and are sorted immediately by one or 
more clerks and the several bags of letters sealed 
up and delivped as they pass along : the post 
office travelling upon the Birmingham railroad 
cost £ 600 . it is fifteen feet, three inches long, 
seven feet, seven inches wide, and is six feet ten 
inches in height, the carriage is fitted internally 
with nests of pigeon holes to receive the letters 
as sorted, with drawers, desks and pegs and is 
divided in the middle by a partition, and the 
guard and mail bags that are to go through are in 
the hindermost part, the clerks keep on sorting 
and arranging the letters durirfgothe journey, and 
the guards tie up and exchange the mail bags. A 
Mr. J. Ramsay contrived the following ingenious 
process, by which the bags of letters are received 
and given out, without sto)f)ping thje train or slack- 
ening the speed, for this purpose attached to the 
near side of the office is an iron frame with a 
piece of net, which is expanded as they approach 
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a post office station to receive a%ag from the aAn 
of a standard at the side of the road, at the same 
moilient, that a bag is delivered into the net, 
another is let* down from the office by the 
machine; and thus aA exchange of bags 5s in- 
stantly effected. The speed of the mail trains on 
the Birm&igham railway, is as follows, from 
London to Birmingham five hours, a •stoppage 
of eight*minu^es is allowed at TVingJ ten minutes 
at Wolverton, three minutes at '^^eedoi^ and nine 
minutes at Coventry ; making a total of twenty-five 
minutes occupied by the stoppaiges, and only four 
hours and thirty-five minutes in performing the 
journey of one hundred and twelve miles and a 
quarter ; according to the Parliamentary report 
the* price for conveying the mails on the London 
and Birmingham railway, is settled by arbitration, 
namely from the first of May, 1839, at £24. 4^. 
and 4rf. per day, or £10,340. per year, for a day 
mail up and down, and a night m^fl up and down, 
for this the contractors provide the post office 
carriages and convey each trip a guard and two 
clerks ; the contiefit is for three# years and the 
weight carried nearly 4en f^ns. 

We have written a long article upon rail- 
roads and we Ifeve only ^ot as far as Slough 
in our way dowE to Egham. We walked with 
our friend Captain Hopkins to his residence 
at Maidenhead, is was a •neat small cottage, 
and which •we should call a Bungalow, with the 
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Rhrer Thames , 6n ^xme side and a beautiful 
t piece of garden on the other. The situation was 
very lonely but pleasant, the English are particu- 
larly fond of such quiet and raral habitations, and 
here thpy generally contrii?^ to amuse themselves 
• by gardening, growing vegetables, and fruits for 
their own use, and ffowers to adorn and beautify 
the place*, and render •it cheerful by their various 
and beautiful cofourc ; many, even as gentlemen 
living independently, dig the ground with their own 
hands, and in factj» go through all the duties of a 
gardener merely to pass away their'time. Having 
taken some refreshments at our friend’s house we 
had a post chaise and went to Windsor ; the castle 
has for very many centuries been the residence of 
the Kings and Queens of England. It is in Berk- 
shire, twenty-one miles west of London. Windsor 
Forest is fifty-six miles in circumference, the 
Great Park contains near four thousand acres 
and the Little Park about five hundred acres of 
ground. The castle is upon an eminence com- 
manding a fine view of the Thames, and is sur- 
roimded by* a fjerrace extending mearly two thou- 
sand yards, it has withfci th^ last twenty years had 
immense sums expended upon its alterations, and 
i2b now a palace which^has no ecfual in the world 
for magnificence and dbftveni^ce. The long 
walk in the Park^is considerecl the most beautiful 
thing of its sort in •Europe, a perfectly straight 
road runs from the principal entrance of the 
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castle to . the top of a compiawding hill in the 
Great Park, called Snow Hilf a distance of more 
than. three niiles; upon each side of this walk or 
road is a double row of fine old elm trees but 
thpy are passed their jjrime and in a few years 
will dfecay and be blown down. 

It will no doubt strike the/ nind of those whose 
business it is to attend to this matter, at^ once to 
plant others, that when, in Ijie <;our;e of nature 
these trees have disappeared others will spring up 
and take their places. It is very beautiful to look 
along this immense straight rq^d with its beauti- 
ful fringe of vegetation; and upon the hill, aft 
the end of the walk, the prospect is of vast 
extent, and embraces a highly interesting district. 
Windsor Castle is at the feet of the beholder; 
on the left is beautiful forest scenery; to the 
right runs the Thames towards Richmond; on 
whose surface you will see the light pleasure 
boats gliding along with parties, who have quitted 
London, and its smoke and noise, to have a little 
pure air — to unbend the mind — to behold the 
varied and beautj^ scenery which h to be sO 
much admired all thj way from London. And 
oh, how diversifi€jji is that which meets the eye 
from the summit of this hill! We can, in theT 
different glimpse^ which we catch of the Thames, 
see the small ^ean^ boats which* are constructed 
for passing thr9ugh the nucqerous bridges, dedb- 
rated with their gaily floating flags with which they 
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are dressed, and ibearing hundreds of happy 
beings to have a ^ day’s pleasure. Previous to 
Gravesend becoming the place of resort which it 
has done within the last few years, in consequence 
of the cheap and excellent^accommodation afforded 
by' the steam vessels, all these parts used to be 
weekly inundated ty visitors; but now it is the 
quieter resort of many happy groups, who, with 
their provision iji their bpat and with a few chosen 
friends and the members of their families, thus 
rationally contrivf to have a day of recreation and 
of happiness. t 

* About the year 1831, a very large equestrian 
statue of the King oii horseback (George the 
Third) has been erected on the highest part of 
this hill ; it is at the end of the long road from 
the Castle, and is to be clearly seen alk the way ; 
it is placed upon stone work like a huge rock, of 
twenty-four feet high, and the horse and man are 
twenty-six feet high, thus being fifty feet above 
the road. We are told by those who knew George 
the Third, that it is very much like him ; he is 
not, howe^i^r, dressed as an Englishman, and we, 
as foreigners, shouldc have taken him for some 
^Roman figure, similar to those in the British 
Museum. We understand the sculptor, Mr. 
Westmacott, thought it •would make a better 
figure than if in the uniform, cocktfd hat, and large 
bbots, which King ^George the 'fhird wore. It 
may look better, perhaps, to the eye; but the 
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grand object, of handing doTwn the name and 
memory, the likeness, and the costume of the age ^ 
in which he lived, is thus quite lost. 

We tAen prqpeed6d to Egham, saw the house 
sheeted for us by qur tutor, which we ap- 
prove of; and having arranged about what 
we should require, we look?^,d out at the quiet 
little unobtrusive village, which was 
residence, until we shpuld^fedl tlyit we knew 
enough -of mathematics and English benefi- 
cially to study the writers upon ship-building 
and the displacement of bodieg, so that we might 
advantageously judge front theory, and combine 
with practice, all that Are should s8e, hear, and 
read upon the noble science of constructing a 
ship. Our arrival in this quiet spot with our 
Eastern 530stume created quite a sensation; all 
the people were gazing from their doors and 
windows at us ; and, for a short period, we were 
looked upon quite as curiosities. Our tutor, the 
Reverend Mr. Hopkins, gave us silways whilst we 
were with him, valuable assistance and advice; we 
received much k^dness from hiiy, aftid we thus 
express our entire sgitisfaction of the treatment 
we always received, and the information we gained, 
from him. Hewing settled ourselves down at 
Egham on the gSth cf^September, 1838, where 
we studied ve?y regularly for a twelvemonth, it is 
not our intension to treaty of anything that we 
saw in the •ordjr in which we viewed it, but we 
shall endeavour to describe all and every thing 
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that we have seeh at different periods, when we 
gave ourselves a little recreation ; and our readers 
must bear iii mind that we did not gc by chance 
to see thft thing or that, hvA whenever we read a 
description of places worth seeing, or if any of 
our “friends hinted that it was proper for us to 
visit certain places,’ we endeavoured so to do. 
We cannot for one ^moment imagine that our 
impressions, , or descnption of what we saw and 
felt, will either instruct or amuse English people ; 
but we do think many of our own countrymen, 
both Parsees and Hindoos, will be amused at 
hearing of what we saw In England ; we may as 
well state here that we bave confined ourselves 
strictly to truth ; and if we have put a wrong con- 
struction upon anything that we have described, 
it has been for want of knowing better. We 
hope, in our little journal, any remarks we may 
make, may not be of that nature to give pain to 
any one. We have endeavoured to avoid all per- 
sonal remarks ; and when we speak of any sect, 
we mean our observations to apply generally, and 
not to indiVidu^s. We have,®iK our long stay in 
:gngland, had much to make us attached to it. 
We have received friendly kindness from many, 
and have formed son\e fiiendsMps that on our 

side will cease but with® our • lives: we have 

0 * 

received courtesy from a still greater number, and 
we shall ever think o:^ England with sentiments of 
esteem and admiration. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


We paid a visit to the British Museum, in Monta- 
gue House, Great Russell Sfa^et, near RusseU 
Square, it was opened to tjie public in 1759. Jt 
appears that a celebrated physician, Sir Hans 
Sloane, had collected an immense quantity of 
books, manuscripts, and objects of curiosity, and 
in his will after his^death, it was directed, that all 
these things should be offered to the British 
government for £20,000 to form a public Museum. 
This offer was acceded to, and thus was com- 
menced this grand collection of books, specimens 
of minerals of all descriptions, of stuffed animals 
and curiosities from*all parts of the^woHd. There 
was soon added a lafge library, called the Cotf 
tonian manuscripts collected by Sir Robert Cotton,^ 
and then a library belonging to Major Edwards. 
George the Secopd presSnted a library of books, 
which the kings qf England, ifrom Henry the 
Seventh, had (collected ; aiyl King George ^e 
Fourth, in 182o, gave all the books belonging to 
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his late father George the Third, supposed to have 
cost £200,000. There are also the Lansdowne, 
and the Burney, and the Macintosh manuscripts, 
and by the law of publishing, a copy of every new 
book is obliged to be givep ; so, that, as a library, 
thefe never was in the world any place where so 
much information u^s collected together. 

And any person may obtain admission, either to 
read or to cqpy out anything he may wish. 

Any individual wishing to become a reader has 
to apply*" in writing to the chief librarian, and 
must have his application signed by some known 
]^erson. 

If the person recommending the party is known, 
immediate admission is granted, otherwise they 
have to wait a few days until enquiries are made, 
and this is done to prevent disreputable persons 
from getting in. When the person is admitted he 
receives a ticket for six months, and at the end of 
that time it must be renewed. General visitors to 
the Museum afe not admitted to the library or 
reading rooms as they would merely see the out- 
sides of an immense number ofj, books, and would 
only disturb those peiisons who come to study or 
to copy out such matters as they,, may require. 

In the Museum, thpe is every thing that is 
curious; there are several oMun^mies, specimens 
of Hindoo sculpture, Burmese Idols, several 
Ambic inscriptions qn columns, 1 ;}i^re are large 
Egyptian statues brought home by Belzoni the 
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raveller, particularly Memnon’s tiead. There ai^ 
Obelisks from Cairo, covered with Hieroglyphic 
^haraicteri?. • There are also fine specimens of 
stuffed animals, there are two Giraffes or Cameleo- 
pards of immense size being eighteen feel; high, 
and a *Musk Ox ; there are also a collection of 
the Marble sculptures from Aihens, brought home 
by Lord Elgin and bought jfbr jE35,000, in 1816. 
One of the most beautiful things is the beautiful 
Portland dr Barberini Vase, its he^ht is^ten, and 
its diameter six inches, the material is a dark but 
transparent blu% substance, upc^n this the figure:^ 
are formed of a white substaiv^e ; it is difficult to say 
how they are united ; it was discovered about the 
iniddle of the sixteenth century enclosed in a 
marble sarcophagus, supposed to have held the 
remains of the Emperor Alexander Severus, near 
Rome. The Duke of Portland bought it of Sir 
William Hamilton. 

On the first floor the room is surrounded \nth 
glass cases, with curiosities from tTie South Sea 
Islands, and the dresses of the Esquimaux who 
live near the Nortji •Pole. Here a^e rftde spears, 
arrows, and harpoons in tbe centre of the room 
are glass cases wi^h magnificent shells, beautiful, 
and arranged in nice order. ^ 

In another roo^i collections of dried plants of 
nearly all kno\fh sorts, and then a collection of 
English fossilsjg and in another room, carefulfy 
preserved in. cabinets, are specimens of nearly all 
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knSwn sorts of ^insects; then there is a large 
collection of Seals, Vases, and Hindoo Bonzes, 
then there are several rooms full of, all soFts of 
animals, birds, beasts, fishes, stuffed so as to look 
just ?is if they were alive, very large Bats, 
Monkeys of all sorts ; there is a curious l&nimal 
called Omithorhynfius paradoxus, which has the 
bill of p, Duck upoif the hairy body of a four- 
footed animal, it half beast, half bird, from 
New Holland ; where things are quite unlike any 
other place, they have animals, half bird and 
half beast, and they have timber half Fir and half 
%each, called Cowdie^ 

There are beautiful specimens of Goats, Deer, 
Antelopes, immense Serpents called Boa Con- 
strictors, Eagles and Hawks of all sorts* and 
sizes, and then all the British Birds,'the Lark, 
Bulfinch, Thrush, Goldfinch, Titmouse, and great 
numbers of other Birds of England. It is 
neither our wish or intention to offer a catalogue 
description of any of the sights of London, we 
only wish to inform our countrymen of what is to 
be seen in^hip mighty city^ tod if we had seen 
, nothing else but the British Museum, we should 
have said how happy is the country possessing 
such an establishment ; for hei^ poor as well as 
rich are constantly adnfitted. JEvery thing is so 
well described, there is no charge allowed to be 
made for seeing it, and here are tc^be found books 
treating upon every possible subject, shells and, 
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geological specimens of every • description^ 
and stores from all parts of the world, dresses and 
costumes of all the rude natives, and their imple- 
ments of war, &c. &<f., birds and beasts stuffed* so 
ai^ to resemble life, and we could have spent whole 
days %n examining the several objects contaihed 
herein. The English may w«ll pride themselves 
in possessing this magnificont Institution ; it re- 
flects great credit on thepci foj hejre is^ laid open a 
most extensive' field of learning, where every lover 
of knowledge has access withpuJ any ‘expense, 
and thousands .of books befor^ him, to store his 
mind with information — ^in fact he can her#- 
satisfy his curiosity in evtjry natural, And artificial 
object. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TIIE PARKS. 

( ' 

The extentoundibei^uty of the Parks of London, 
at once struck us and impressed us with the mag- 
nificence of the city, said to be the first in the 
world. , r 

St. James’s Park'. — ^The oldest in the Metro- 
polis, was s8 called from* St. James’s Palace being 
at its north side. Henry the Eighth found a rude 
marsh here, caused it to be drained, pulled down 
an ancient Hospital called St. Jameses/ and built 
the Palace of St. James’s; Charles the Second 
caused the trees to be planted and had aviaries for 
birds in that part now called Bird Cage Walk. 
You can enter by the Horse Guards in Whitehall 
Street, there are entrances also by Hyde Park 
Corner, — Jh a\\ we believe eig^t entrances where 
^sentinels are on dutj&^ the^ public who are freely 
admitted have only this restriction not to pull the 
trees ; the Treasury, Admiralty, and Horse Guards 
look into this park; yotb may^walk many miles 
in it : Queen Victoria lives here ih a fine house 
oHginally old Buckingham Hous^ but which has 
been nearly rebuilt and is now called Buckingham 



Palace. A large statue on a higX pillar of the late 
Duke of York looks into this park; it is near 
where the, Palace of George the Fourth stood, 
called Carlton IJouse, now pulled down. 

,The Green Park gpes up to Piccadilly^it is all 
surrotinded by iron railings and a great number of 
the houses of the nobility Io5k into this park on 
tlie western side ; there is •a large sheek of water 
in it and upon a high*pari» caHed •Constitution 
Hill there is a good view of Buckingham Palace, 
St. Jameses Park, Westminster Abbey and the 
hills of the counties of Surrey and Kent, you may 
every day see a great nuigaber of beautiful car- 
riages, handsome horses* and persons of all sorts 
in large numbers walking. 

Hyde Park contains four hundred acres, and 
as you eifter it fropi the upper end of Piccadilly, 
at the south east corner, close to the house of the 
Duke of Wellington, is a large figure called 
Achilles, put up in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington and those who fough? with him ; it 
weighs thirty tons and was cast from cannons 
taken at the battiea of Salamanca ,an(7 Waterloo. 
There is a small river ^alle4 the Serpentine, whicl^ 
is very pretty for. London, it adjoins Kensington 
Gardens, which is also a p^rk laid out in flower 
gardens ; in Hydg Park the soldiers are reviewed 
and they have lham,fights. No stage coaches are 
admitted in Hjrde Park, tl^f road through this 
park towards Kensington is called Rotten Row, 
and here on muse days from three until five o^clock, 
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Hfer Majesty with®her suite and all the fashionable 
people in London, including the nobility, are to 
be seen either on handsome horses or cin magnifi- 
cent carriages moving steadily along and nodding 
to cache other, and on Sundays from two until fi^’^e 
in addition to all the carriages and horses, thou- 
sands of well dressed people of both sexes may be 
seen walking : there ai e five entrances open from 
sun -rise until nine at night. 

The Regent^s Park is considerably njore to the 
northward and has enclosed about four hundred 
and fifty acres, r This park has all around it 
magnificent houses looking into it, built in everj’^ 
varied style of architecture. At the south end is 
an immense building called the Coliseum which we 
visited and will describe at length as it deserves ; 
at the end of the park is the Diorama, «which we 
have described, and the Zoological Gardens are 
also in RegenPs Park which we have before 
noticed ; we consider these parks as most condu- 
cive to the health of the inhabitants of London. 
All these parks are inclosed in by iron railings 
with handkon\e gateways and they are infinitely 
superior to the Esplsmade, at Bombay, the only 
place of resort for the public near that city ; 
here is to be found pure air, healthful exercise 
can be taken, and here stt certain hours every day, 
more wealth, more respectability? more beauty, 
is to be seen collec|ed in one sppt than is to be 
found congregated in any other part of the 
world. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THEATRES. 

• • 

The Ita\.ian Opera. — We weje senjfc by our 
kind friend, Sir Charles Forbes, to the Italian 
Opera House, ‘called the Queeti^s Theatre, It ig 
situated at the corner of thye Haymarket and Pall 
Mall, and is considered the most splendid of all 
the London Theatres ; and the richest and most 
fashionable of the inhabitants of London are to 
be seen ^^ithm its ^ walls. The boxes will hold 
nine hundred persons, and the pit and gallery 
eight hundred each, thus two thousand five hun- 
dred persons can be accommodated. The stage 
is sixty feet deep and eighty feet long, thus afford- 
ing plenty of room for the beautiful dancing. 
This is one of best and mq^t respectable 
places of amusement^ patfonised by the Queei^ 
and the nobility, many of whom have boxes hired 
for the season, eiftirely for jtheir own use, and for 
which they pay •a la%fi sum of money. The 
Queen^s box easily distinguished firom the 
others by the richness of its ^ttings. It is on tfie 
first tier, and the first from the stage on the left 
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hand side. We ^ were highly delighted vvith it, 
and the number of people that were congregated. 
It is indeed always fully crowded when her 
Majesty honours it with her presence, which she 
very frequently does. On the evening that we 
were there, part of the performance was William 
Tell,^^ who had struggled in former times for the 
liberty of Switzerland, and who, being an expert 
marksman, had' to ^ shoot with an arrow by a 
tyrant’s command, an apple from the head of his 
son, which he did The Queen was present, and 
from our situation we had an excellent opportunity 
of the honour of seeing her. She was elegantly 
but simply dressed in white, and looked as happy 
as a queen could look surrounded by wealth, 
beauty, and by people who dearly loved ‘her. 
Upon the stage we saw a fnreat maily females 
dressed exactly alike, all very handsome, dancing 
and performing difficult evolutions, standing upon 
one leg, and whirling rapidly round, with the 
other stretched straight out. It was the last 
evening upon which Taglioni, the favorite French 
dancer, was to dance in Englai^d, and an English 
^ friend who accompanied us very frequently asked 
us how we liked her dancing, ^ He, for his part, 
was very much delighted with it, but to us it 
appeared of very litdb interest ; and we were 
very much surprised to hear that for every night 
that she had appeared upon the stage she had 
been paid one hundred and fifty guineas ! ! ! 
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Only think, — one hundred and fifty guineas every 
night to be paid in England to a woman to stand 
for rf long time like a goose upon one leg, then to 
throw one leg straight out, twirl round three or 
f<yur times with the leg*thus extended, to f urtsey 
so low as to nearly seat herself upon the ground, 
to spring occasionally from ofie side of the stage 
to another; all of which jifmping aboufc did not, 
on her part, occupy an howr ; and 4o get more 
money fSr hour every evening, ^ than six 
weavers in Spitalfields (who produce beautiful silk 
for dresses) cofild earn all of them, working four- 
teen hours every day, in tvjelve months ! It does 
appear so absurd that a dancing woman should 
thus take out of English pockets every night, for 
an ’hour’s jumping, more than would keep six 
weavers bf silk, tfeeir wives and families, for a 
whole year. Had we not seen instances that con- 
vinced us the English were clever people, we 
should have thought them very foolish indeed 
thus to pay a dancing puppet. 

This, together with the elegant and fashionable 
dresses of the ladi^ in the boxes,^of a variety ol 
colours ; the chaste acid appropriate decoration ^ 
the interior of the house; the brilliancy of the 
gas lights, and the multitude of wax candles ; the 
soft and melodioxcs harfiidny of the music; afforded 
us the most fiiagnj^icent and grand spectacle we 
had ever behibld. Improper persons are dot 
allowed to ent^r this place, and we saw one man 
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expelled without® any ceremony, on account of 
some improper liberties he had taken. There is 
also a large and handsomely fitted-up refreshment 
room attached to this house, wheare refreshments, 
such a^ pastry, fruit, and the favorite beverages of 
» the seasons, are to be procured. The visitors, at 
least many of them‘s resort to this place in the 
intervals^ of the different acts. The expenses of 
this establishmeirt must be enormous, as they pay 
the singers many thousands a year, at* least the 
principal ones, and some of the best dancers are 
paid very largely and there are* such beautiful 
performers on the musical instruments, that they 
and the swarm of dancers must cost much money. 
The boxes are, most of them, subscribed for the 
season ; but boxes and stalls may be engaged by 
going to booksellers’ at the west end of London, 
at fourteen shillings and sixpence, pit tickets are 
eight shillings and sixpence each, and the admis- 
sion to the gallery is five shillings. 

Drury Lane Theatre. — This is a very 
large place, with a noble external appearance ; it 
is 131 feet^' by. 237 fret. Thejce are boxes, pit, 
find two galleries ; adnsissiop one shilling and two 
shillings to the different galleries, three shillings 
and sixpence to the pjt, and fiiwe shillings to the 
boxes. There is a box ffcr^the queen, and severd 
private boxes ; the lower tier of boxes is (lulled 
the dress circle, wherq none are admitted except the 
well dressed. It was full, but of quite a different 
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class of persons from the Op^a House, The 
persons in the gallery made much noise, whistling 
and yelling, ^ There is a beautiful chandelier, 
lighted with gas, Jiung from the centre of the roof, 
or,dome. We saw her^ Van Amburgh wjjfch his 
lions;* it was most wonderful to see the state of 
subjection he had tliese fiertie beasts in. We 
were much surprsed to s^ the boldness with 
which he entered thei# deu, jwtting his head 
between their teeth, and treating them as if they 
were quiet dogs. Although a wonderful perform- 
ance, it was nofr pleasing ; for w^‘ thought if their 
savage nature should return to them the man 
must die, and then people would reproach them- 
selves for going to encourage him in putting his 
life m danger. 

We agtfin visite^ Drury Lane Theatre, and 
found it much altered : a boarded floor had been 
laid over the pit level with the stage, and there 
were many hundred persons walking about to 
hear a beautiful concert of instruments ; some of 
the finest music and best performers were to be 
heard here for only <5ne shilling each. 

CovBNT Garden •Thei^atbe — We went toi 
see Covent Garden Theatre, the prices of admis- 
sion were the same as at Drury Lane ; the theatre 
appears to us muqh in •tfle same style as Drury 
Lane,pbut smaller. We saw performed the Critic: 
we saw Madame Vestris (oi; Mrs. Charles Mi- 
thews), who* is the manager of this place ; we 

F 2 
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should not have teken her for more than twenty- 
six years of age, and we are told she is near fifty ; 
we forget the name of the second piece inA^hich 
she performed, but we were mu«h amused. The 
English, when they are pleased with anythin^in 
a tfieatre, clap their hands and stamp their feet ; 
and if they wish a dance or a song repeated, they 
do both clap and stamp and whistle ; and thus 
they keep on unti^ the person comes back and 
does over again what they require. Attached to 
the great theatres is the saloon, where refresh- 
ments of all kind3 are to be procured, but virtuous 
females could not be^ seen here ; for here, at the 
half price, are to be found swarms of well-dressed, 
highly-painted, but unhappy females, who, having 
lost their virtue, resort, as a means of m^nte- 
nance, to the saloons of theatres, and Vith much 
wantonness endeavour to draw young men into 
the snares of vice and misery of which they them- 
selves have been the victims. We do think this 
very discreditable to be allowed ; and we also think 
that much of the dissipation, and many of the 
robberies committed by youifgcmen, may be traced 
^ to an intimacy with improper females, which com- 
menced within the saloon ofc a theatre. The 
saloons of those theatres thatf are allowed to be 
infested with such cBafacterg, are, instead of 
being an accommodation to cthe public, haipbours 
of vice, at which virtuous man would frown 
wdth disgust. 
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AsTL,T,y’s AMPHiTHS!ATBB.-*-This theatre is 
situated a little beyond Westminster Bridge, on 
the ♦rrey .side of the Thames. Here is to be 
seen some capit^ hofsepaanship. We saw a man 
ri^le and manage four Jaorses at the same time; 
and 8 little girl danced upon the horse^s back 
whilst it was galloping ; she also danced upon the 
tight rope. Some men took most extraordinary 
leaps over a great many peopjp’s teads^ and ponies 
jumped througii hoops, and did many feats quite 
like dogs ; we felt much please^ w*th these things. 
The horses are admirably trained, they rise up 
and lie down at the word of command; they 
lie as if dead at the bidding of the rider; and 
when the tune is played they dance with their 
feet* as if they were human beings. At this place 
a man of the name of Carter exhibits his collection 
of wild beasts, consisting of a noble Bengal tiger, 
a large African lion and lioness, and about five or 
six other small tigers ; and he has so completely 
tamed these wild animals, that a description of it 
would be almost incredible to those who have 
not seen them peponally. ^ • 

We saw one of the tigi^rs seize him by the 
neck, while he fqigned to be asleep in a forest, 
and drag him doivn a flight of stairs as if really 
to devour him ; the scenery so well resembled a 
wild jungle that a stranger will take it for 
reality, and thi^k the man to be really a victim to 
the fury ancj rrpacity of the *beast : he, however. 
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after a short struggle, completely overpowers the 
animal. 

He next drove the African lion ip a cay on 
the stage, and it was curiohs tq see the animal 
harnessed and dragging t^e car with the drivqr, 
who whipped him as if he was a waggon horse ; 
he then entered tha^den in which all the animals 
were kept together, and began boldly to thrash 
them and make theiigL ob<5y his commands. He 
made a bed of one, a pillow of another, and bol- 
ster of a third, tp take, as it were, his nightly 
rest, while a fourth animal played all manner of 
tricks with him ; and there he was, composed and 
fearless, as if he had been bred and born amongst 
the ferocious and greedy children of a wild and 
dreary forest. The terms of admission are-^ 
Boxes, four shillings; Pit, two shillings; ^Gallery, 
one shilling. 

Victoria Theatre. — This is a beautiful little 
theatre, situated on the Southwark side of Water- 
loo Bridge. We saw here Paul the Rover, in 
which we saw Mademoiselle Goodesham dance; 
she is the l"ag]ioni of this pla^cg ; she is a pretty 
jittle woman, and a vary i\ice dancer. But here 
we saw the Incredibles,^^ in ^ which Monsieur 
Laroche and Monsiqpr Noel, <*two Frenchmen, 
performed some extraoHliaary feats of strength. 
They were bound to a whirling pole, and^ sus- 
pended by one leg^, lifted seveijal persons. A 
bridge with sixteen persons was lifted, and a car, 
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with an • immense number *of people in it, was 
lifted. Suspended by their feet, they drew up 
several persons to* the ceiling of the stage, and 
exhibited varioys pfoofs of their great strength 
and muscular power ; tifey were both fine made and 
powdJrful men. In another very amusing piece, 
called the ^‘Dumb Savoyari^^ a Mr. Blanchard 
performed a monkey, and ifr was almost ijppossible 
to distinguish him fronc^ a rjal monkey. He ran 
rapidly on his hands and feet about the stage, 
played all manner of tricks, raij up the side of the 
house to the •ceiling, and all-round the gallery, 
descending on the other side. Every body was in 
constant laughter at hi^ freaks. We were much 
pleased with our evening’s entertainment. 

The English are decidedly a wonderful people, 
and money in England can do every thing ; it 
makes Horses dance. Lions work as Horses, and 
men assume the appearance of Monkeys. 

Besides these there are a great many other 
Theatres in London, where we hcfVe not been to, 
such as the Haymarket Theatre, the Surry Theatre, 
the Adelphi in thg Strand, the Pri^ce^S Theatre in 
King Street St. James’s, ^d others, the whole 
them are about tjrenty in London, but as they are 
minor ones to what we ha^ seen we did not deem 
it prudent to waste our time by visiting all of 
thei^, • 

In concluding our description of the Theatfes 
of London, j,we have to recommend to our country- 
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men, should any ef them on their visit to England 
desire to see the Theatres in London, always to 
go to the boxes, which are frequented by a res- 
pectable Qlass of people, and ther^they will receive 
much civility and attention, but never for tl)e 
sake of economy go either to the pit or gallery of 
any of them, (excepi; the Italian Opera) because 
these places are always resorted to by the humbler 
classes, as well as by rc^es, thieves, and pick- 
pockets, and should a stranger happen to be there, 
he is often teased and insulted with gross and 
abusive language by these fellows, besides he could 
not see much of the performances ; we state this 
from the treatment we once experienced at 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, but on our discovering 
the error, we immediately left the place. We 
therefore advise our readers, always to pay a little 
more and go to the boxes, rather than be in com- 
pany with a set of fellows, who derive pleasure at 
the expense of your comfort. 

And here we would inform our countrymen 
that the majority of the lower orders in England 
are very ru&e in their manners end behaviour to- 
wards strangers, whoa, they do not like to see 
in their own country. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 

• • • • 


The Gallery of Practical Science is 
situated in the Lowther Aroade, near Charing 
Cross, in the Strand, which is kept for the exhibi- 
tion of models of all kinds of machinery ; there 
is to be seen the Steam-Gun of Perkins, which 
showers forth bullets, more than one hundred and 
sixty evety minute^ and we could not help think- 
ing, if universally adopted, the Steam-Gun would 
go far towards putting an end to war. For when 
the inventions of man have so far improved the 
numerous instruments of destruction ; so that men 
marching to a breach in a fortress, go to certain 
death, no word ^f* command will, urge them for- 
ward. And the strqpg naan will then no long^ 
be able to tyrannize over the weak. For provided 
any fortress is but provij^ed with a few steam- 
guns, throwing c^ut bi:dl6ts made of iron instead 
of lead, colutnn ^ter column would be mown 
down. Ships^ which at present attack fofts. 
almost with a certainty of success, would by a wel 
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pointed steam-giin, have their decks swept of 
their men and they themselves would be perforated 
through and through and be sunk. We can also 
conceive there would be no*’diffi<?ulty if the balls 
were of iron in firing them red hot. And thfn 
the' trifling expence of the machine required for 
the steam-gun, places it within reach of every 
body^s pqcket. We saw here very beautiful models 
of locomoti\;es, ^^nd jof ejigines, and machines of 
all descriptions. And we also saw the Daguerreo- 
type which is the^ most extraordinary production 
of modern times.. We know not* how better to 
describe it than to say, that it is embodying a 
shadow, or, in other woi^ds, that it permanently 
fixes upon a plate previously prepared for the 
purpose, the reflection of houses, trees, &c., end 
the picture is more perfect than any painter can 
make it. The French government purchased the 
discovery of Monsieur Daguerre, and very kindly 
made it known to the public. In a room fitted 
up as a Theatr^, with shutters by which the light 
can be totally excluded, M, Dele Croix, a French 
gentleman, fexp][ains all the process. Five distinct 
processes are required to perfect a drawing by 
means of the Daguerreotype. The^ plate which is of 
thin copper silvered ove^,must be carefuUypolishedy 
an operation requiring much care and nicety of 
hand, very fine pumice stone is applied in the first 
instance with cotton and oil. It i^ then applied 
with dried cotton, after which, a small, quantity of 
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diluted nitric acid is carefully dropped on the 
plate, and accurately distributed over the surface, 
another light polishing succeeds, after which, the 
plate is heated over a spirit lamp, which must be 
moved beneath by the hand so as to distribute the 
heat equally; or, which is preferable over char- 
coal, until its surface is evchly covered with a 
white appearance like a veil spread over^t, when 
it must be suddenly cooled by laying Jit on a cold 
stone or •& marble table ; after this process, the 
operation of the acid is repeated fiiree times, but 
the plates are generally put b}i; after it has been 
twice applied, that the operation may not be too 
long delayed ; the third arfd last application must be 
made immediately before the plate is used. This 
polishing is the only part of the operation tlfbt can 
be said to be seen ; for in all the others, except 
placing the plate in the Camera, which in the 
Adelaide Gallery was done out of the room, the 
day light must be excluded, and the light of a 
small taper is alone allowable, ifs soon as the 
plate is polished, the shutters are closed and the 
operator places th^ plate in a close^boi to under- 
go the second process— TTie^application of a sensi- 
five coating, Th^ is done by fixing the plate face 
downwards in a box contriyed for the purpose, in 
the bottom of which stands a cup with Iodine, 
broken into snfall pieces and covered with gauze. 
The fumes of ^he Iodine rise, and being evenly 
distributed J>y the gauze, spread themselves over 



the plate^ which^ within half an hour is covered 
with a fine coating of a yellow gold colour. 
The moment it has acquired a sufficient ‘coat- 
ing of the Iodine, it is ^removed to a box, 
and being closed up, ^ the third process is, 
preparing the Camera Obscura and placihg the 
plate in it. In order to judge of the effect of the 
object to be represented, the focus is regulated 
through a powerfiil lens, on a plate of ground glass 
occupying the position in which the prepared plate 
is to be placed. When every thing is properly ad- 
justed, the box containing the plate is introduced 
and exposed to the ffocus of the Camera. The 
time necessary to complete an impression varies 
according to the power of the sun^s rays, s^e- 
timei^In about twenty-five minutes. a, r^l^smta-' 
tion is formed on the plate, or speaking* otherwise, 
the shadow is then embodied. 

The fourth operation is bringing out the image. 
To do this, the board with the plate is removed 
from the box and adjusted face downwards, at an 
angle of forty-five, in an iron box contrived for the 
purpose, in the bottom of whi»his a cup of mercury 
which is heated by a «?pirit lamp placed beneath ; 
after it has remained here some time, it is replaced 
in the case with foldijig doors until the fifth and 
last process (removing •the sensitive coating) is 
performed. This operation is to remove a portion 
of the Iodine when a solution of, common salt is 
made use of. The plate is first dipped in common 
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water, and is then plunged into the salt and water 
and carefully moved round with a copper hoop ; 
when»the yellow colour has departed, the plate is 
placed on a desk«at an angle of forty-five, and dis- 
tilled water warm, but, not boiling, is carefully 
poure J over the surface. As soon as the moisture 
has evaporated, the operatioit is completed, and 
the drawing may be safely* exposed to^he full 
light of day. Tbe appearance of these drawings 
is very peculiar. The shadows are a dull grey, 
varying until they become alpiost black, and 
though the pictares* they delineate are accurate in 
the extreme, they are not pleasing. They appear 
unnaturaf^’anii look som*ewhat like a moonlight 
scene. The Daguerreotype, with all its necessary 
apparatus, is manufactured and sold in PaCfis, for 
about £20, In Bombay, where the sun is always 
powerful, pictures of scenery could daily be 
produced. And one great advantage is, that for 
copying, their fidelity to nature will strongly 
recommend them. We cannot ta£e leave of thf 
Adelaide Gallery without expressing our admira- 
tion of the usefiilAess of such #n institution. 
There is a powerful microseope and lectures upoij 
several subjects .are delivered, and for all this, 
the admission is 6nly one [filling. 

Polytechnic. iNsift-fuTiON. — We often went 
to see this Institution, 309, Regent Street, it was 
established in» 1838, upon^the same princiifle 
as the Gallery of** Practical Science, in the 
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Lowther Arcads, fcut having had the advan- 
tage of seeing the working of that institution, 
it started with peculiar advantages over its 
predecessor, and we are quite s»ire that there is 
not in any country to, be procured so much 
intellectual amusement for a shilling, as is to be 
had at the Polytechnic Institution ; for you can be 
constantly amused and your mind improved, from 
half-past ten in«the«mon4ing until half-past four, 
and only pay one shilling, or you can go from 
seven until neai;ly eleven at night, for a similar 
sum. A band of music plays daily from three to 
five o’clock, and in the evening from about eight 
until the exhibition closes. There are thirty 
different rooms connected mth. the institution. 
The ^hole building is three hundred and tvfenty 
feet in length. ^ • 

The first apartment you enter, is a hall. forty- 
five feet long and forty feet wide, devoted to ma- 
chinery and manufactures. All the machines in 
this hall are if^orked by steam power. There is a 
lathe for turning ivory, hard woods, brass, &c., 
with all the ig)paratus, for tke^most beautiful of 
ornamental turning. A loqm for weaving ribbons, 
a loom fdr weaving checks, a biding machine, a 
twisting machine, a wjpirping mill, and a beautiful 
four horse power steam ^siigine.^ On the opposite 
side is a gem engraver at work^ a copper plate print- 
ing press at work, steel and copper plates en- 
graving, also a manufactory fpr opticalinstruments, 
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and for grinding and preparing "lenses for tele- 
scopes and glasses for spectacles^ &c. 

YotiL then* proceed to .the great hall, one hun- 
dred and twenty*feet long, forty feet wide, and 
forty feet high ; in the centre are two canalij with 
a surface of seven hundred fe^^t of water, attached 
to which are all the appurtenances of a dock yard, 
constructed by the govemihent engineers, the 
models deposite d by perniissioa of*the fords of the 
admiralty, tvith a great many locks to keep up a 
head of water upon canals, and g series of water 
wheels in moticfh, to illustrate lectures on naval 
architecture and hydrostatic^. At the end of the 
canal is a deep reservoir of water into which a 
diving bell capable of containing four or five per- 
sons •is lowered to a considerable depth Imder 
water, air ‘being supplied by two powerful air 
pumps, so that visitors may descend with con- 
venience, and whilst we were there we saw several 
persons go down, among whom were some ladies, 
the only inconvenience experiencedT whilst under* 
the water is a great pressure upon the inside of 
the ears, which to |;teut persons of |i full habit of 
body becomes very painfully troublesome. We^ 
know several persons who have descended and 
they have felt ncf ill effect^ from it. A diver, 
clothed in a patept witt€r and air tight diving 
dress, goes do\fti a Jiadder to the bottom of the 
reservoir of wa4er, being supplied from the aiV 
j>ump with air through a tube that enters into his 
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dress ; he is whbn prepared to descend^ the oddest 
looking creature ever seen, he has an immense 
helmet of white metal over his head/ and iif front 
of his eyes are two large thidt pieces of glass 
proterjted by bars of metal, this helmet is strongly 
strapped to his water proof dress, and he then 
presents a most ’laughable appearance ; he is 
obliged^^to load himself with heavy weights before 
he gets inco the water, otherwise his buoyancy 
would cause him to float on the surface, but thus 
loaded down he goes, and will pick up money or 
any small thing* thrown down to him, walking 
about the bottom of the clear water as uncon- 
cerned as possible ; a model of a ship containing a 
small charge of gunpowder is sunk some depth 
under the water, to which the diver attaches Mres, 
communicating at a considerable distance with a 
Voltaic battery which when connected instantly 
explodes the powder and the vessel is shattered to 
pieces, thus illustrating Colonel Pasley^s clever 
method of destroying the wreck of the Royal 
George at Spithead. 

An illustration of the pateiited plan for prevent- 
ing ships from sinking and for raising them when 
sunk without injury is also exhibited- The diving 
bell is made of cast iron, open at the bottom with 
seats all around, and Is '‘of the weight of three 
tons; the interior for the divers is lighted by 
openings in the cro^n of thick plate glass, whidi 
are firmly secui^ by brass -frames screwed to the 
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bell : it is suspended by a massive chain to a large 
swing crane, with a powerful crab, the windlass of : 
whicH grooved spirally and the chain passes four 
times over it into jthe well beneath, to which chain 
is suspended the compensation weights, an^ it is 
so accifrately arranged, that the weight of the bell 
is at all depths counterpoised Ify the weight acting 
upon the spiral shaft ; the bell is put int^ action 
several times a day, and visitorij^ may sa&ly descend 
a considerable depth into the tank, which with 
canals, holds nearly a thousand gallons of water, 
the whole of which if required, qan be emptied in 
less than one minute. The Oliver’s dress, helmet, 
air-tubes, &c., are patented articles, having been 
introduced by Mr. Deane. With the diving bell 
and tlie diver’s dress, every thing almost caff now 
be performed und '^r^water ; the tops of piles can 
be sawn off, an eye bolt can be driven into a 
sunken vessel to make purchases fast to, in 
order that she may be hove up. Rocks can be 
blasted by the introduction into theifi, at any depth, 
under water, of charges of powder, which can be 
exploded through ^w^ter proof tul^s, * or by a 
galvanic battery by wires. , 

A gallery runs^all round this hall, which is 
thickly studded with models^ and curiosities of all 
kinds. At each end of ^he gallery is placed large 
metallic circulav reflectors, about twelve feet in 
diameter; the}" piust be quite one hundred feet 
apart from each other,: — and yet, jj^ithough there is 
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a constant noiseofrom the operations of the several 
working models^ and of the number of persons 
who are talking, a person whispering to one, is 
distinctly heard by his friend at^the opposite side 
in front of the other shield.. 

'l"he effect in looking down from this gallery 
upon the several things in constant motion, is 
quite enchanting, airf we do not hesitate to say, 
that if we had seen nothing else in England besides 
the Adelaide Gallery and the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, we shoul4 have thought ourselves amply 
repaid for our voyage from India to England. 

There can be nothing conceived more interest- 
ing to persons like ourselves, who having from an 
early age been taught to believe that next to our 
duty Bf thankfulness and praise to our God and 
Creator, that it is the duty of every man to do all 
that he can to make all mankind happy ; we were 
early instructed that the man who devoted his 
energies to the works of science and of art de- 
served well of his fellow men. To us then 
brought up in India for scientific pursuits, and 
longing ardei^tly to acquire practical information, 
connected with modem improvements, more par- 
ticularly with naval architectuje, steam engines, 
steam boats, and st;eam navigation, these two 
Galleries of practical oseience seemed to us to 
embrace all that had come over to England to 
make ourselves accj^uainted with^^ and it was with 
gratitude to th^jj^iginal projectors of these insti- 
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tutions that we gazed upon the sc^l exciting scene 
before us^ we thought of the enchantments as re- 
lated -in tha Arabian ^nights entertainments, and 
they faded away into nothingness compared with 
wlmt we then saw. Here within this li#nited 
space were miniature steam ships, with every 
possible variety of improved ^machinery, gliding 
upon the water ; here were ejftiibited all and every 
descriptio!! of j)addle wheels for propelling them 
through th^ water. There was a ship upon the 
stays ready to be launched upoi) the removal of 
tlic dog shores ;4iere was every possible variety of 
lock gates for entrances to ’yet docks, calculated 
to open with facility and to resist the pressure of a 
great weight of water when the ship was in 
dock^ here you could learn how safely to d^cend 
into the se& with ai|ferent contrivances and here 
y(>u were taught how you might best ascend into 
the air in a Balloon. Here the scientific man 
for hours and days may acquire valuable inform- 
ation and iicre the man in quest of pleasure and^ 
amusement may day after day gaze upon pleasing 
inventions and beajitkul models of ^ light nature 
to please the eye whilstjiis ear would be charmed 
with good music. • 

It is not our intention to describe all we saw at 
the Polytechnic, or Jo folk)^ any particular rule or 
order with them,®but jve must point out a few of 
those things whioli most deligl^ed us. We should* 
speak first of yodels ; steam boail^fe boats, &e. 
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invented by Capptain George Smith, R. N. a tem- 
porary rudder fitted with chain rings, a lower mast 
fitted with iron fishes to preserve it i^ wounded or 
injured, paddle wheels fitiJed with grooved and 
cogge^ wheels for the application of manual labour 
at the capstan and winches in case of acciclent to 
the steam engine cfi to be used before the steam 
can be«got up, an alarum to be used on board 
steam vessels in» a fpg, the gong or bell to be con- 
stantly kept striking by the machinery,* a life boat 
formed of the upper section of the paddle box of 
steam vessels, the ends are made with two air 
tight cases or tanki^, and the model is intended 
to shew the practicability of every steam vessel 
carrying two large boats for the purpose of saving 
the liVes of the passengers and crew in the ‘event 
of the vessel being burnt, yrrecked, or sunk by 
coming in collision with other vessels. The 
model is fitted to shew an easy method of getting 
the boats into the water when required, this plan 
-Jias been adopted and fitted to Her Majesty^s 
steam vessels Carron and Firefly and to the 
Pacific company’s vessels^ Peru, and 

. ordered for those of ^he Rjoyal Mail company and 
of the Niger expedition ; there are also plans of 
his for propelling steam vess^s by propellers in 
the shape of feathered* wheels astern the vessels, 
instead of having paddle w^ieeli^ at the side ; all 
these things look very pretty oin models, and 
many persons-^ if they perfprm correctly 
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upon these small scales they nfust answer, but 
the fact is otherwise. It is from its great weight 
absolutely necessary ^o have the boiler and steam 
engine near thep centre of all vessels and the 
great ^wkwardness about having wheels astern 
is that a very large shaft is required to pass from 
the engine to the stem in order to have the power 
of giving motion to the wheels, which is^very in- 
convenient, inasmuch aiS it ®intdrferdS8 with the 
internal arrangements of the vessel, an(^ there is 
always danger of the shaft becoming out of order; 
it also gives a ^reat tremor toP the stem of the 
ship, and is very likely ^ to. strain that part. We 
know it is very desirable to keep the wheels 
out of the way of shot in action but we think 
much consideration is required before it is diecided 
to abandon the pre^nt paddle wheels, as they can 
and do propel ships through the water under all 
the action of rough sea, contrary winds and 
powerful tides. Look at the extraordinary quick 
passages made by the Great Western and th^ 
British Queen and more recently by Mj. Cunard’s 
Halifax Mail packets? We hope these new fangled 
things will be well tried beftre our good old well- 
working paddle wheels are laid by. 

The safety boals over the paddle wheels is a 
most important improvement, and every steam 
vessel should be obliged to have them, as they are 
no inconveniendb and are bea^itifully arranged for 
quickly being lowered for use. 
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There is a Le^tur^ Room capable of containing 
five hundred persons and in the course of the day 
the following different lectures are delivered ; 
Electro-Magnetic and Electrica} demonstration, 
Coining Press and Electro-Magnetic Motive 
Mlichine, Aerostation, in which balloons are infla- 
ted and liberated. ♦ Chemical Lecture, Electrical 
Lecture,, and Microscope, also on the Electro- 
type, meth<ad oLprqtecting ships from Lightning 
and several other branches of Natural Philosophy, 
and all this recollect for one shilling only. 

The Electrotype is the most extraordinary dis- 
covery of modern days. A copper plate engraving 
of a finished picture, that has taken an artist 
months to complete, can here by chemical solu- 
tions asid an electric shock produce a duplicate 
plate so exact that the print taken from the one 
or the other cannot be distinguished. A wax 
impression of a seal can in a few hours be so 
admirably taken in copper by the Electrotype 
jtliat impressiohs exactly resembling the wax im- 
pression may be produced without any person 
telling the cojg^ from the original. Every stamp 
or any raised figure m^y be copied exactly. It is 
au important discovery, but it is^a very dangerous 
one. All stamps to (Jeeds can»be produced ex- 
actly like the Govemmani ones, the raised em- 
bossed Gueen^s head intended^ as the Government 
postage stamp, we have heard, is a^out to be with- 
drawn, irom the ease with which an^ body can 



make a die to produce them. Attid dies for mak- 
ing counterfeit money can be produced without 
any troubla. These^are the evils, on the other 
hand the cheapness with which endless facsimiles 
may be made of wood ^nd other engraviufgs will 
materially lessen the price at which books with 
good pictures can be sold, and there is no saying 
where this thing is to end*; dies for embossing 
idate can be multiplied, and every thing that has 
a raised surface can be copied exactly. 

We saw in the lecture rooii^, numerous living 
animalculfle in 'water, exhibited through Cary’s 
Oxyhydrogen Microscope,* upon a screen con- 
taining four hundred and twenty-five square feet, 
and to sec the hundreds of monsters of horrid 
shapes in a drop of water magnified so a^^ to ap- 
pear sevefal feet Iqpg, and to see a flea made to 
look as large rimost as an Elephant, and the 
myriads of live eels in a bit of sour paste no 
bigger than a pin’s head filled us with wonder and 
awe of that Being, who has created the mos^<^ 
minute living thing with all the air vessels and all 
the functions of life similar to the larger objects of 
his creation ; and wheji wet remembered to have 
heard it said, that there were men who say there 
is no God, we cX)uld onlji wish that such men, 
if any such there 4^, cofilfl be brought here to see 
these things, alid tjien surely if they were not 
devoid of all season they would say these things 
cannot b^ the effect of chance ; there must have 
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been^ and now isca gfeat, a good God who created 
all things for some wise and good purpose, and if 
we cannot penetrate all his designs, there are 
some things for which we cannot account, let us 
bow wjth awe before our Creator, and acknow- 
ledg;e that all his productions are good, and 'let all 
human [)eings uporx the face of the earth praise 
the Lord their God. ^ 

There is a very complete laboratory under the 
Hall, where Mr. Maughan, Chemist of the Insti- 
tution, has a chemical glass, and where ores, 
minerals, earths, /fee. are tested and their com- 
ponent parts made knOwn. 

In a room under ground there was a beautiful 
picture of Canton by a Chinese Artist, twenty- 
five febt long, magnified very much by powerful 
glasses. And through them we looked upon two 
paintings on glass from pictures by the celebrated 
Mr. Martin, Joshua commanding the sun to 
stand still, and “ the destruction of Nineveh,^^ and 
^ey were mosf beautiful. Opposite to these several 
drawings taken by the Daguerreotype were exhi- 
bited through powerful magnifying glasses, and we 
have to express our th§.nks fo the gentleman who 
exhibited them, and who we understood to say 
that he had taken seve(al of the views himself, for 
bis kindness in changing<tbe pictures several times 
whilst we were there, in order that? we as inhabi- 
tants of another land might se^. as much as 
possible. We saw a view near Windsor, some 
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views taken from the front of^ thei Institution and 
several views of places in and near Paris, "We 
should not forget to mention that the temperature 
of the whole buiiding is kept uniform and of a 
pleasing warmth byBraipah^s hot water app^tus. 

We looked into an apartment where there was a 
remarkable model of a portion df the Isle of Wight, 
modelled according to a scale, by Captaii^i Bosca- 
wen Ibbotson, and where t^every elevation or 
declivity, every hill, every thing uj)on it for nine 
miles is shewn with mathematical precision ; we 
were told it was the work of fmany years, and 
we should think that an ^individual, who was 
capable of producing so finished, so laborious 
a piece of art as this, could have been much more 
beneficially employed, for after all it is ge^d for 
nothing, ^ou peep ^through the glasses and see 
that it is there, and regret that so much valuable 
time should have been consumed in so valueless a 
production. 

We were much pleased to see a great man} 
models of machines for cultivating the earth 
agricultural instrun^nts upon improved plans 
of ploughs, harrows, •rakes, threshing machines 
and bone crushers, and drills for sowing seedi 
instead of throwing them with the hand : a beau- 
tiful model of a stop fffoflt in Regent Street verj 
much pleased ifs. JVe were also pleased with th€ 
twenty-three articles illustrating the English m&- 
nufacture ot glass at Mr. Apsley Pellatt^s Glass 
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Works, Banksiie, London. Here were articles 
olP all sorts of colours, beautifully cut; in ]>arti- 
cular the Queen^s portrait, and a decanter, with 
equestrian figures from the Elgin Marbles in the 
British Museum : there '^yere also beautiful speci- 
mfins of the manufacture of English China-ware, 
being part of services executed for the royal 
castle atb Windsor. We also saw a beautiful spe- 
cimen of ivory tiyning, being a bust of the 
Queen, and several small busts of the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and Duke of Wellington, in 
marble, and a bestfitiful specimen ^f cloth manu- 
factured from glass. *We here saw a pneumatic 
telegraph (Crosley’s) which, by means of air in a 
tube, will convey signals many miles; and Dr. 
Amott'\i hydrostatic bed, upon which sick pertons 
can move readily, and are notifiable, if Confined a 
length of time by illness, to become sore from 
lying in bed. We saw also a specimen of clotli 
four thousand years old, taken from a mummy ; 
^ very ingenious weighing machine (of Marriott’s) : 
you sit down in a chair, and a hand, like that of a 
clock, points put your weight.. We observed a 
very curious Egyptian, astronomical clock, made 
by Mr. T. Richards of Droitwich, and it is an 
illustration of the Egyptian system of astronomy ; 
representing the eastern 4i«mispjiere of the earth 
as a fixed body, the tides in jirogtessive motion 
round the earth, the moon, surrounded by stars, 
performing her diurnal motion round l^e earth, to 
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a second of time; exhibiting ner phases, iiid^ 
eating her age, her position in the heavens, her 
proximity to'tlie sun, her time of rising, setting, 
&c. The sun, as* a body, is represented making 
his api»arent diurnal refolution; his situatJbn ni 
the heavens, together with tl^e minute he rises 
and sets each day ; the relative duration of day 
and night; tlie sun’s meridian altitucle; the 
ebbing and flowing of the tid6‘ in* the Thames is 
seen in a view of London, and the* time ^of high 
water is pointed out ; the day and the name of 
the month are exhibited tliroifghout the year, 
with the number of day^ ii> each month. This 
clock has been in action two years, and fully 
realizes the expectations of the inventor; the 
mechanism and combinations being quite free 
from perplexity, its* motions are not liable to 
derangement, and it requires no other attention 
than a common time -piece. 

There are two most amusing machines, called 
Phantasmascopes, one on each side the gallery on 
the brass rails. A large circular plate^ called a 
disc, is perpetually revolving ; and when you look 
through the apertures ^in the one, the optical 
deception is so arranged that, from the quick 
revolution of the disc, all thS figures appear to be 
rapidly playing on* the hJdle, and in the other 
“ playing at leap frogf*' that is jumping over each^ 
other’s backs. * • 

^There is a* very ingenious model of an appa- 
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ratus to rescue persons from the upper windows of 
a house, the lower part of which may be in 
flames ; it is called a Fire-escape ; it tionsisfe of a 
yard similar to that of a ship,* made by quickly 
fitting together several •pieces of wood and a 
basket at one end; this is attached to the fire 
engine, by a windlass and very easy macliiiiery it 
may be5)y two people thrust towards a window’, 
to receive *and •rescue fhe persons within from 
the flaqjes, ar\d lower them safely to the ground. 

There was a glass case containing a series of 
objects illustrating the manufacture of Caoutchouc, 
or India Rubber, with specimens of the raw vege- 
table gum, in various forms, as it is imported, 
and likewise numerous articles manufactured from 
it, froiJt the ropes for the breechings of a ^ip’s 
gun, to the silk-like fabric oi a lady’s* dress. It 
is astonishing how extensively India Rubber is 
used in England ; the climate is so variable that 
it is at all tin\fs, if you go far from home, advis- 
*^ble to be prepared for rain; it w^as therefore 
always considered right to possess an article of 
clothing that«would resist w^ti Mr. Mackintosh 
discovered a mode di dissolving India Rubber in 
a cheap spirit, called Naptha, obtained extensively 
from the manufactorfcs where coal gas is made ; 
and he applied this dissolved India Rubber to 
bringing together two pieces of cloth, and, passing 
them through hea^^y rollers, pftiduced a good- 
looking ma:erial, from which he made most ex- 
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tensively cloaks, coats, trousers, and divers other 
articles, perfectly water-proof. These articles, 
although noV inanufattured by several persons, 
still all go by tlie*name of Mackintoshes. A Mr. 
Cording, three or four doors to the westward pf 
Temple Bar, lias manufactured a light cloak of 
water-proof muslin, very duj'able, and so port- 
able that you can with ease put it into*a large 
pocket, whilst at keeps* out ^ the heaviest rain 
quite as well as the heaviest garment would. 
Tubes for various purposes are manufactured 
from India Rubber, and we Jiav5 heard it can be 
used with iron wire so sl% to form a rope almost 
indestructible, and yet that it can be tied and spliced 
quite as readily as if it were made of hemp. 
There are elastic soles to boots and shoei^ depo- 
sited in the Polyteehnic, by Davie of Charing 
Cross, in which India Rubber largely enters. 
India Rubber is now used very extensively, in- 
stead of glass, for stoppers of decanters, and they 
are found highly serviceable, as they totally ' 
exclude the air. • 

Here is to be seeh Bramah’s aftd Dickson’s 
Rotatory Engine ; it cctisistS of a cylinder having 
an inner cylinder Vhose axis is eccentric to the 
outer one, and which is furnished with four 
blades, or pistons,® wortcing freely through it; 
the steam acts on the outer edges of the blades^ 
and drives thenf round, thusb producing a rota- 
tory motion.* Here we also saw an ingenious 
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model of the Thames Tunnel. Her^is alsa to be 
seen a mast-rigging model, with specimens oif 
cordage made of wire. are told tfet the 

Blackwall Railway has a rope more than ten tniles^ 
in^length, made of wire, and that it has l;een in 
daily severe use for some weeks, and that it is 
highly spoken of for pliability and durability. 
Should •'the manufacture of this description of 
rope be found to ari^wcr* it will he a very grand 
thing fou England. 

Iron is found most abundantly in England, and 
of course in its ntanufacture gives employment to 
an immense number of persons, who all consume 
articles that bring in \vealth to the Revenue, such 
as Beer, Tea, Sugar and Coffee, and wear clothes 
made cotton which pays a duty, whilst liemp 
is brought from Russia and is paid for in English 
money and the Russians do not take in return 
any of the manufactured articles of English make, 
so that if ircpi wire can produce ropes eimi as 
^r/ood only as hemp, all that money will spread 
itself usefijlly over England from the hand work- 
ing man throtigh the shop-keepers and do much 
good. It is most extraordinary to see the multi- 
plicity of purposes to which iron is now applied, 
steam boats, and in<iieed steam ships, are built 
now of iron ; Mr. Waghbrn has carriages on tlie 
desert on the overland route to ' India composed 
entirely of iron, lighter than they could be made 
of any other material and possessing this advan- 
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t^e ' tbat hot weather will nof cause them to 
shrink. Irpn ca1>les we have all seen and the strong 
prejudfte that existed* against them, of their want 
of elasticity, is djring away, for singular as it may 
appear^ron cables have i» use, really more elasticity 
than hempen ones ; for a ship always rides with her 
hempen cable in a state of tension (that is drawn 
out in a line from the anchor to the shijfs bow), 
but on the coiit’-ary from* its Weight thfe iron cable 
always hangs slack, (bellying as i^ilors term it,) 
and the fact is when the ship heaves the giving 
up of this bellying of the^ cable yields greater 
relief than the elasticity ^of* a hempen cable can 
possibly do. We have chain used for standing 
rigging and for securing the bowsprit, we see it 
used* most extensively for knees of shipsfwe use 
it in ships *for hawse holes, and for facings to bit 
heads, it has been used for boats, it is used by 
thousands of tons for Rail-roads. Within doors 
in England every domestic article^ may be met 
with in cast iron, it is used for stair-cases, for 
mantle-pieces and for cooking kettles, |ind in the 
church yard it is i*s<^ for monuments instead of 
tomb-stones, on the liigh ]ft>ad it is extensively 
used to supersede* mile stones, and we hear that it 
is used even for dbfiins. • 

How much doesJEngl&ifd owe to her inexhaust- 
ible mines of c8al aed of iron ; it is to them she 
is indebted for sdl her riches, gold and silver mines 
are not to he compared to those of coal and of 
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iron ; gold and silver would employ but few 
‘ persons and enrich but very few, but coals and 
iron in their processes afford emjfloy merit to 
countless thousands, they are th5 parents of the 
steam •engine, — no country, destitute of ec#! and 
iron, can compete with England in steam machi- 
nery, it would be an endless subject to treat upon. 
Coals anti iron are the parents of the power loom, 
of the spinfling •jenhy, df all tho machinery in 
England.* Oh ! Jiappy England, possesvsing within 
yourself this source of employment, of manufac- 
ture, and of wealtSi, old happy England you are, 
and long will be, the c^vy of the 

world, you possess materials that enable you to 
work machinery, that allows you to bring cotton 
from Iri&ia, thousands of miles, to manufacture it 
into fine muslin, and to send U bach to India and 
to sell it there much cheaper than it can be made 
there, although a few pence per day will there 
keep those employed in manufactures ; — it enables 
Englishmen in every market upon the Continent 
of Europe ^to offer cloths, cottons, stockings and 
silks at prices so much lower ^.han they can be 
produced even in those'-places were labour is cheap^ 
that in many parts they prohibit English goods in 
order that their manufactories may not be closed, 
from inability to produce sucb> goods so cheap. 
What does not coal and iron, do ?** What is there 
in England that can^;\ot be done by steam ? Car- 
riages fly upon iron rail roads heattd by coal 
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wood is sawn by steam, iron is* hammered into 
anchors, and rolled into plates, bars, and wire by 
steanf. • • 

The very fires to get up all these powerful ma- 
chines ^are blown up by steam, water is pwmped 
by steam, butter is churned hj steam, books are 
printed by steam, money is coined by steam, ships, 
heedless of wind and tide, navigate the •seas by 
steam, guns are fired b^ steam,*flouf is ground 
by steam, "and every article of clot^jing fi;om head 
to foot is made by steam. • 

A very great* improvement hftis taken place in 
the manufacture of steel from British iron by 
Messrs. Hollis, Solly and Son of Birmingham, 
specimens of which are deposited in the Poly- 
technic Institution. In this institution sriSo is a 
complete mummy of a female, supposed to have 
been the wife of a priest in the reign of one 
of the Pharaohs, three thousand six hundred 
years since. Were we inclined to ^nd fault with 
anything in this institution, we should say that the 
models of the ships are not sufficiently good in 
comparison with dthffe other thingif. We think 
if it is necessary to cxhilfit any of them here 
they should be good and highly finished. Here 
is a model of •a carrisi^e to be put into 
motion by electrormagfietism, and also Taylor’s 
electro-magnetic motive machine, and it is seri- 
ously thought •either by tjjis method or by 
forming a vacuum by an air pump, vessels and 
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machinery may le set in motion without using 
steam. This however by most persons is laughed 
at, but when we know how persons w(?re ridibuled 
when steam boats were first talked of, we will not 
ventune to say but that«some propelling •power 
may be found that may answer the same i)urpose ; 
certain it is that irown^s vacuum machine has 
propellefi a small boat, but then as we have said 
before, working friodfels a^e one thing and working 
in reality^is anq^:her. There is an ingenious plan 
of battens^^ for«a compressor for checking and 
stopping chain cables when running out of a 
ship. , ^ 

There is a most ingenious method of raising- 
water called HalFs patent hydraulic belt or 
water efcvator this entirely novel and important 
invention is one of the cheapest, simplest, and 
most powerful hydraulic machines ever known ; it 
consists of an endless woollen band or belt, passing 
over two plain^rollers, one fixed at the top of tlie 
shaft, and another below the surface of the water, 
by moving^the upper roller in such a way as to 
give the belt «i velocity of olte thousand feet per 
minute^ the adhesion ^f the water overcomes its 
gravity and a larger quantity than in the case of a 
common pump is raised and •discharged in a 
uniform and continuous* Stream at the required 
elevation. The following testimony in favour of 
tlie hydraulic belt is extracted from the Polytech- 
nic Journal for the month of November, 1840 
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For thousands of years the brains of philoso- 
pliers have been racked in the pursuit of means 
for lifting jvater, wherein the greatest possible 
amount of caj^iacity, simplicity and. economy 
should be combined ; odd as it may appeaj, and 
it does appear odd, it was reserved for the 
present age to accomplish anfl bring forward an 
invention, which far surpasses in these inifiortant 
requisites any thing of the land •previously 
“ known, mi invention which has withstood the 
test of experiment under every form and circum- 
stance of disadvantage to which new things 
brought for the first tirne into practical use, 
without the aid of lengthened or indeed of any 
experience, are necessarily exposed, the power 
whith this water elevator posseses by n^ure is 
one of the most extraordinary and least easily 
explained things about it. A common pump 
will lift water thirty feet at an expenditure of one 
hundred to produce sixty, that is for every hun- 
dred pounds of mechanical force ^plied to the 
piston sixty pounds of water will be raised, and 
this is the extent pf*its capacity uigler the most 
favourable circumstai\pes ; Jjut in the case of a 
force or lift pump where water has to be carried 
above the heigh# of thirty feet by the force of 
compression, thi^ per* aentage will materially 
“ decrease in pftipoijtion to the height to which 
the water has be elevated. This part of the* 
“ subject appeared to us to be so all important 
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and absorbing, tliat we made a point of having 
an experiment tried in our own presence, in 
“ order to discover if the statement made by Mr. 
Hall, that his belt would lift at great depths, 
eigl^ty-five to ninety pounds of water for every 
‘^hundred pounds of power employed, was sub- 
stantially corredt. The result of that experi- 
menti which was iftade at a well in the Portman 
market, one hundred •and thirty feet deep was, 
that steam power equal to one hundred and 
seven thousand eight hundred and ninety^two 
pounds, lifted ainety-six thousand four hundred 
and sixty pounds of water, or nearly ninety per 
cent. Here then, we fiave the simplest hydraulic 
machine known, which shall do more work than 
the aaost complex can get through, and th% cost 
of which, both in its ojiginal construction, 
and subsequent working shall be a great deal 
less. Its portability too is another great feature 
“ in the way of recommendation.*' 

We have \:aken much pains to give the pre- 
ceding report of this most economical and admi- 
rable mode of raising watev, thinking that it may 
be very useM in some pajts of India. It is as a 
large working model fully proved to be what it is 
represented, and wa think it^ right to give this 
publicity to it. • • ^ 

We have given a very Jong* account of tlie 
•visits we paid to ^ the Polytechnic Institution, 
because we saw nothing in Londoi^, — nothing in 
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England, half so good. We should have men- 
tioned that the locks for holding water in canals, 
shew the method of passing vessels up an inclined 
plane by the resistance of her own paddles, as is 
practised by those vessels that go up the Ameycan 
rapids. Here also are good and very correct 
models of a building slip, and •of the launching 
slip, with the ship’s cradle, bilgeways, &c., aiad also 
a dry dock with improved gatps for opening and 
shutting by improved machinery ; also of a graving 
slip, with the means of hauling ships up. There 
is also on a pier, a model of the gnasting sheers, 
by which a very few men couM lift with compara- 
tive ease the largest ship^s masts, and put them in 
their places. Here is a powerful electric machine, 
and a* powerful voltaic battery by which ^vere 
electrical shocks can be given. We could say 
much more of the many good things that we with 
so much pleasure saw here, but our time will not 
permit us. Oh, how much do we wish to see 
something of this kind commenced*at Bombay. 
It must not be looked upon as a toy or as an idle 
lounge to kill time ^ h^re every hum^n Being, let 
his taste be what it m^, be pleased, must 
be improved. Aijd we consider the greatest 
advantage of such an institution, to be the saving 
of much valuable t^e. •Many men have spent 
years of their Mves ^in attempting to discover 
perpetual motion,, and have sacrificed money and » 
labour to make a machine to go for ever, without 
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stopping, when if they hsid had access to such a 
place as this, they would soon have learnt by inspect- 
ing good, correct, highly ^nished working Tnodels, 
that no such tiling as perpetiml motion can ever 
exist. And yet, perhaj>^, some of the yiost im- 
portant mechanical improvements tliat have lieen 
made, have been discovered by chaii(‘e, by in- 
dividifals who have* been perseveringly engaged in 
pursuit of perpet\*al motion. i\nd this is not the 
only idle pursuit that has been beneftcial to man- ^ 
kind, some twe^ centuries since, very many of the 
cleverest of mem had an idea that there was a way 
of making gold, ar^d that certain chemic’al com- 
pounds would produce a substance to be called 
the philosopher’s stone, and that this when found, 
woul€^ enable the possessor to produ(*e fold at 
will. This idea induced people to * go to very 
great expenses to endeavour to discover a thing 
that had no existence, but in trying to discover 
what was not, they made some of the most im- 
portant and grand discoveries in chemistry. Again, 
from a very early period of society, there were 
persons w’ho pretended to^ujjge of the influence 
of the stars, and foretell coming events from 
the motion of them, and of the starts aspects to 
each other ; these people were called astrologers, 
and if they were told moii[\ent that an 

individual was born, they ^produced what they 
• called his horoscope, and thus* by their science, 
called astrology, they pretended to 4ecide what his 
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propensities were to be, ancf what his future 
destiny. Ridiculous as this may appear, it was 
believed by tl^e l(?arned, the great, the good, and 
the wise. And wlvit was the fact, whilst persons 
were devoting tlu ir whole time to an idle pursuit, 
they were doing very great good, for whilst they 
were themselves in the idlest of all idle chaces, 
they were making rapid strides in improviiag the 
most beautiful of all studies^ the ^science of astrono- 
my. And thus we see how the great and good 
* God produces from the follies of mankind, improve- 
ments to benefit the whole world.. For what can 
1)0 more beautiful than the idea, that poor man 
is enabled for tliree or four years before hand, to 
calculate to the very moment that such a star 
will be visible above the horizon, if the te^cope 
is placed in such a direction. 

Mechanics’ Institution. — We should not 
forget to mention, that for the improvement of the 
working classes in almost every large town in the 
kingdom, there are mechanics^ institutions, where 
a large proportion of the respectable inhabitants 
unite with the day-lab<jaring and sub|^crit)e sums 
not exceeding ten shillings ^ year, more usually 
two shillings per quarter, and hire or build a large 
room where lecturer upon those subjects con- 
nected with mechanics, or 4 :lie principles of nature, 
are delivered, very frequently, either by clever 
gentlemen in the^r neighbourhoods, or by pro- 
fessional lecturers hired from l!bndon. Geology, 
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Electricity, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
and the powers of the microscope thus become 
familiar to them all. Persons in the first instancre 
present books, and as their funds allow, they 
mak^ purchases, until ifi a very short tunc, they 
get extensive collections of first rate books. We 
have heard our friend John Finchain, Esq., who 
is a great encourag^r of these institutions, lecture 
to the Chatham Mechanics’ Institution, and we are 
perfectly satisfied that these institutions are calcu- 
lated to do muc^ good, as working men here become 
acquainted with* correct data, sfls regards moving 
powers, the steam ‘engine, &c., and many, very 
many will be enabled to carry out any little ex- 
perimental improvements from hints which they 
may hear at mechanics’ institutions. At all Events, 
it will afford to such as vrish to become clever 
men an opportunity to do so, as the books which 
they can get at these places could not be procured 
by them unless such institutions were in existence, 
and many a young working man is kept out of 
bad comjpany by having the lecture room and the 
library of a cnechanics’ institi^tion to resort to, in- 
stead of being the \isitoiiof the drinking room of 
a public house. We heard there was much pre- 
judice against thei? being ^tablished, but the 
advantages of them h^e at last become so ap- 
parent and obvious, that pearly every one now 
• thinks they are a Messing to the class of people 
for whom they were intended. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

• o 

BAZAARS. LAYCOCK^S DAIRY.-^MARHIETS. 

• • 

There are in London several bazaars for the sale 
of trinkets, cutlery, artificial flowers, &c., there is 
an extensive one in Soho Square, King Street 
Bazaar, Portman Square, and the Pantheoi^in Ox- 
ford Street,4hey are very well conducted, and as we 
consider the Pantheon in Oxford Street, to be 
superior to all the rest, we shall endeavour to 
describe it. You enter first a hall where there is 
sculpture and a great many vases for* sale, and you 
then go up a wide stair case to a most extensive 
valuable and beautiful collection of pil painting ; 
here are to be found son^e very magnificent pictures 
occupying three spacious rooms, and in a very 
large gallery, as well as upon the ground floor, are 
to be purchased at gtalls J(«pt by weU dressed and 
most orderly beiiaved young ladies, almost every 
fancy article thaf^is to be procured in any of the* 
shops in London. Here is to be found jewellery, 
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music^ china worlc boxes, tastefully made cliil- 
dren’s frocks, all sorts of children’s toys, and 
waxen flowers, so natural,^ you cannot tell them 
from nature — you are not importuned to purchase 
— yqu walk about as long as you please — look at 
every thing, and if you ask the prices, have a 
civil answer. Mdftiy of the young women who 
keep these stalls are!* very handsome. We should 
think there ase i^arl)* two hundred of them. 
Tliere is here also a magnificent cwiservatory, 
where beautiful^ plants and nosegays of flowers 
may be purchased, and here flower seeds and 
flower roots may be* obtained, and a ])crson may 
be quite satisfied from the respectability of the 
proprietor, that all the things are good of their 
sorts. • There is no charge made for admission. 

We spoke of the Adelaide Gallery being in the 
Lowther Arcade. It is a very beautiful erection. 
It is two hundred and forty-five feet long. It is 
twenty feet wide, and is thirty-five feet high. It 
is a covered paved promenade lighted by skylights 
in the roof, and the shops on either side, which 
are all uniform as to size, are well stocked with 
jewellery, millinery, eutler^, perfumery, toys and 
fancy articles. It is a very nicccplace to walk in in 
the heat of the day, <dnd next«to the bazaars, one 
of the prettiest sights of tSie soft in London ; when 
it is not much thronged witl\ peo^)le, the perspec- 
tive from one end of the Arcade to the other is 
very beautiful. There is also an Arcade of a 
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similar nature in Piccadilly, cafled Burlington, 
which perhaps is frequented by more fashionable 
people* for a* lounge, but it is in its nature so 
much like the Lbwther Arcade, that a further 
description would be useless. • 

Laycock*s Dairy. — Accogipanied by our 
friend Mr. Baldock, of Chatham, we paid a visit 
to Thomas Flight, Esq., of Highbury iTerrace, 
who is the proprietor of *Laydbck^s dairy, Isling- 
ton, near London ; and which place we visited, and 
were shown and explained every part of it. It is 
certainly one of the curiosities of London, and is 
a most valuable and exten^ve property. 

There are fourteen acres surrounded by a high 
wall, and which is nearly covered with buildings 
for the several purposes required. And fiiwt there 
are upwards* of four Imndred cows, which are kept 
for supplying milk, and twice in each day, viz. at 
three o^ clock in the morning, and at noon they are 
milked by women. The whole of t]je cows are 
kept in stalls, and the food is varied as much 
as possible. Mangel wurzel, a large species of 
beet root, is their ohidf food, and thAi they have 
turnips, cabbages, carrot* ancf clover, when they 
do not continue to •give a large quantity of mSk ; 
oil cake and other tfiings are given to fatten them 
for sale at Smithfield market. All the cows were 
fine animals, sleeTc as> race horses, and they are 
curried with a c^mb every d^iy. As it is quite 
necessary to have four hundred cows to milk eaph 
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day, they are obliged to keep more than that 
number on the premises, and there is a hospital 
for the cows to have their calves In, and* where 
any that are unwell have medical treatment. 

The milk is taken into*a dairy as soon ac milked,^ 
which place is kept most scrupulously clean, being 
scoured with hot water, and every thing in it twice 
every Say. It is supposed, in London, that more 
than eight miflion*gallons of milk are used in a 
year. •There* are immense pits for the reception « 
of grains, which is a great article of food for 
the cows. Grains are the refuse of malt after beer 
has been made froin it, and we were surprised 
to learn, that if covered from the air, they would 
keep good, and fit for the cows to eat for seven 
years.' There must be an immense capital locked 
up, as each of the cows we worth more than 
twenty pounds, and the proprietor is obliged to 
have four farms, to supply aU the varied green food 
that is required. He has a great number of horses 
constantly fetching grains, and the daily food re- 
quired, and to cart away the manure. He has 
also numerous male and fehaale servants about the 
premises to pay. * • 


Whilst inspecting the daify, we were forcibly 
reminded of Bombay, for from a farm of Mr. 
Flight^s, at Enfield, a number of oxen arrived, 
bringing the turnips for daily consumption, and 


one of them requiring to have*^ shoe put on, we 


went to witness that operation, acid here wap a 
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great improvement upon the plan pursued at 
Bombay. The animal, instead of being thrown 
down^was placed in a frame in which he stood 
upright, and in a few seconds, he was secured 
therein by straps, and he^was shod quite as rq^dily 
as a quiet horse. Attached to the dairy within 
the walls, are buildings appropfiated as layers for 
cattle, and where when they have been* driven 
some distance to market, they rest for a day or 
two before they are exposed for sale. A large 
proportion of the oxen that come by steam from 
Ireland and Scotland, are placed here for a few 
days, where they are rested, sheltered, fed, and 
abundantly supplied with good water. The charge 
for sheltering and feeding is very moderate, and 
upon* Sundays it is not unusual for upwards of 
two thousand animus to be within the walls, and 
upon some occasions, even two thousand five 
hundred have been here. We were much pleased 
with our visit to this place, never having seen 
cows in such numbers, and in such fine order 
before. When we name Sunday as the day when 
such numbers of sheep and oxen arc to be found 
reposing here, — it is right wcw should explain why. 
It is that they may be ready for Smithfield 
market, which is held eveiy Monday. It is as- 
serted that the caresses o# different cattle consumed 
in one year in Ifondgn, is as follows ; — Oxen and 
cows, 110,000; siheep, 770,000; lambs, 250,000;* 

calves, 50,000 pigs, 250,000, *and that their in- 

• ^ 
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dividual average weight is as follows : — Oxen 
(each) 800 lbs. ; calves, 140 lbs. ; sheep, 80 lbs. ; 
lambs, 50 lbs. It may be^ as well for us to say 
here, that the cattle in Smithfield are all sold alive. 
Ther^ are daily, large piarkets for slaughtered 
aliimals in Newgate market and at Whitechapel. 
There is also daily^ a large fish market at llillings- 
gate and Hungerford. At Billinsgate alone it is 
said, that 120/)00b tone of fish are sold within 
the year, and of the following sorts < — Salmon, 
45,446; turbot, ^87,558 ; cod, 441,138 ; herrings, 
3,366,400 ; maid^ plaice, skate, sprats, and soles, 
115,215 bushels; Haddock, 90,604; mackerel, 
482,492; lobsters, 3,075,700 ; whiting, 1,954,600 ; 
eels, 1,500 weight; crabs, 500,000. 

The ^great vegetable market of London, is 
situated in Covent Garden, and it amply repays 
any one for paying it a visit. It has forced vege- 
tables and fruit all the year round, and the prices 
that are paid for these forced things and early 
flowers exceed belief. All the fruits of England, 
when in their proper season, may be bought in 
London, chesiper than on tjie^ spot where grown. 
As from there being ^ cer^in sale in London, it is 
preferred to send it where it i^ sure to sell in pre- 
ference to selling it with difficulty and uncertainty 
in the country. ♦ « ^ 

The annual produce of Jthe ^garden grounds, 
cultivated for supplying the ^London markets 
with vegetables and fruit, is said to amount to 
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£1,045,000, There are capital poultry markets 
in London, of which Leadenhall and Newgate are 
the best. The quantify of poultry alone without 
game, annually consumed in London, amounts to 
£ 80 , 00 ( 3 . annual qpnsumption of butter 
1 1,000 tons, and of cheese 13,000 tons. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NATIONAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

• • 

Greenwich ^Hospital. — We paid a visit to 
this place, which is about five rtiiles east south- 
east from London. * It has a royal park ; and 
from One Tree Hill, on a clear day, the view of 
London and the river Thames is most command- 
ing. IJ^re old worn-out sailors, called pensioners, 
are to be found with very ^ood spying glasses, 
which they offer to visitors, who usually give them 
a few pence for civility. Greenwich is the 
great resort of periwifis whose occupations will not 
allow them much time for recreation; for every 
half-hour^ steam boats leave London and carry 
passengers ati sixpence per he^d, and the railroad 
carriages start every quarter of an hour, so that a 
very few minutes convey persons to a spot where 
pure air and a delightful pafk can be enjoyed. 
Adjoining Greenwich ^P&rk is Blackheath, from 
which very beautiful views ai^ to1)e seen. Black- 
lieath is nearly surrounded by very beautiful 
houses belonging to the nobility an^ merchants ; 
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and Queen Caroline, the \fife^of George the 
Fourth, had a house here. Morden , College, 
which was fj^unded by Sir J ohn Morden, a Turkey 
merchant, more than a century ago, is for decayed 
merchants, who receive a sum of money sufficient 
to maintain them, and have handsome apartments 
allowed them. But the great object of attraction 
at Greenwich is the Royal Naval Hospital for old 
worn-out and crippled sailors,^whg are all dressed 
in old-fasliioned-cut blue coats and blue knee 
breeches with worsted stockings, *and three-cor- 
nered cocked hats. They are hJere well fed, have 
first-rate medical attendance, and in their cabins, 
or wards, have good sleeping berths. The pen- 
sioners mess, as it is called, together ; that is, they 
taker their meals at the same table. There are 
some hundreds of them ; and it is most gratifying 
to see these men, who have been fighting the 
battles of their country, whom have lost 

their arms, some their l^Splhid others an eye, 
thus bountifully provided for by thefr countrymen. 
In addition to the inmates there are a great num- 
ber of sailors, called^out-pensioner^, \^o receive 
quarterly a few poundi^ as ^ reward for their ser- 
vices at sea. On the site of the Royal Hospital was 
the residence of some of the British monarchs — 
Queen Elizabeth ^lived here. It is a beautiful 
building ; the 4ront, by the side of the river, is 
eight hundred ^nd sixty-five feet long, and hews 
two superb domes, which* may be seen for 
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several miles. Jt Svas founded by William tlie 
Third, in one thousand six hundred and ninety- 
four. In the Painted Hall is a capital coUpction 
of pictures connected with naval subjects, many 
of which were presented by George the Fourth, 
aiid represent the sea fights of the Nile, Trafalgar, 
and others ; and ^ here are pictures of Nelson, 
Hardy, and of all the great admirals and captains 
connected with, heroic .jactions. In Greenwich 
Park is the Royal Observatory, where astrono- 
mical obsen^ations are made, and where the calcu- 
lations are made for publishing the nautical alma- 
nacks, which are prepared for the three forth- 
coming years, and show the hour of the sun^s 
rising, the changes of the moon, and the position 
the stars will be in for the next three years ; and 
this is done for the purpose of enabling persons 
in command of ships to tell by observations, and 
these tables, which latitude they are in. This is a 
grand institution, most worthy of England; and 
as correct time to an instant is of the utmost 
importance to these calculations, chronometers 
that keep 'moi|Jt perfect time ^re kept here in great 
numbers, made by alj, persons who feel disposed 
to send them for competition, ^^d the roost cor- 
rect receive rewards ecrery yearw By observation, 
and by the best of wateh^s and clocks, they here 
obtain correct mean time ; and, to^^enable all ships 
to have their chronometers exact in their time 
with Greenwich time, , at one o^clock precisely 
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every day an immense black ball,* which has pre- 
viously been hoisted to the top of a building 
visible for a great distance is dropped, and all 
watches and clocks are thus proved in their rate 
of keeping time. To thpse who are unacquainted 
with navigation this appears to be a mere toy; 
but every man who is aware of the difficulties of 
working a ship in long nights* when they Hltve no- 
thing but stars to guide tBem tod tell them where 
they are, the value and importance* of thij^ obser- 
vatory will be appreciated, Yes, England is 
indeed a great nation; she publishes charts for 
every part of the known^ sea, where the shoals, 
the rocks, and the currents are pointed out, and 
the latitude and longitude are described ; and this 
Nautical Almanack completes the good work. 

Guy’s iIospita^. — We had an opportunity, 
through the kindness of a friend, of paying a visit 
to Guy’s Hospital, one of those grand public 
institutions for the reception of ^le sick and 
hurt poor; and where all persons who have 
served their apprenticeship to learn tl^e healing 
art, are allowed ta attend to see the operations 
performed, to see the sick prescribed for, and to 
see anatomical of^erations performed upon the 
dead, to teach them how to (lo such things to the 
living ; and we als® savf tTie anatomical museum 
in it. It is a splendid establishmenl. This noble 
charity has been* conducted ip such a manner ai^ 
tp restore Ijealth and freedom from pain to a 

H 2 
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larg€ number oi* persons. The average quantity 
of in and out-patients is from four to five thou- 
sand annually. The wards for the patients are 
very neat and in beautiful order ; separate wards 
are of course provided for the males and females. 
All the inmates seemed^ as far as they could 
be, happy and comfortable, the number of whom 
varies Yrom five hundred to five hundred and 
fifty. In a vault in the hospital are deposited 
the remains of Mr. Thomas Guy, the founder, 
who built it in the year 1722, at an expense 
of £18,493 16d'., and about Wo years after 
he died, leaving for the purposes of this hospital 
the sum of £219,499. There was also the re- 
mains of a Mr. Hunt, who gave a large sum 
of money toward this institution. The building 
is in a quadrangular form, having a middle and 
two side wings and an excellent yard in the 
front, in the midst of which stands the monument 
of the benevolent founder. The hospital, the 
museum, and the buildings for the officers, &c., 
stand upon five and a half acres of ground'. 
Oh, happy England! possessing hospitals where 
the poorest person^^ receive as much, or more 
attention than even the ribh can command 
when labouring under sickness, or meeting with 
accidents ; in London only there are several 
of these. There is St. Thomas’s, which con- 
tains nineteen wayds and fotir hundred and 
seventy-four beds for in-door patients ; Sfj. 
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Bartholomew's Hospital, where •three thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-five have been admit- 
ted, cured and disch|irged in one year. There 
is also a large hospital at Charing Cross, one in 
connexion with the Lonj^on University, one galled 
London Hospital, another for the Jews; there 
is also one for small pox, another for fever, and 
one for diseases of the eye,* where the iirst-rate 
men of the medical pfrofeasiom give constant 
superinterfdance and advice ; one fijf wompn when 
in parturition ; and, in fact, an jestablishment for 
every species or disease. • 

Christ’s Hospital..— We had an opportunity 
of inspecting this excellent and useful institution 
through our kind friend Mr. Rice of Chatham 
Yar J, who gave us a letter to the Rev. J)t. Rice, 
Master of* the Grainraatical School, who intro- 
duced us to Mr. Brooks, the Steward, and the 
latter gentleman conducted us through the esta- 
blishment and gave us all the infornj^ation relating 
to it. 

This institution was founded in yea^ 1552, by 
King Edward the JSixth, and the place where it 
now stands was a monastery called Greyfriars. 
Charles the SecoiRl founded the GrammarSchool 
and it has sipce be8n encreaSed by voluntary con- 
tributions, eight hmndrdfi*boys are here lodged, 
fed, clothed, anfl literally educated. The whole 
expence of the establishment is from fifty to sixty* 
thousand pijunds annually and the income is 
nearlv the .same. The manacrement is under the^ 
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hands of a number of Governors and a Treasurer, 
the latter is an important man, and is always a 
member of the Court of ^Aldermenr The Go- 
vernors have the privilege of recommending a 
boy to be admitted, once in three years, ^.nd any 
one might have that privilege by once paying a 
sum of five hundred pounds towards the insti- 
tution. 

The boys wear ^ sott of livery consisting of 
a long blue . coat reaching to the ancles, and 
fastened round the waist with a leather strap, a 
yellow worsted petticoat worn underneath, yellow 
stockings, and a small black cap, which they very 
rarely wear, and we have often wondered when we 
saw the boys walking the streets of London with 
their heads uncovered how they escape catch- 
ing cold. The uniform wei think is very pic- 
turesque, and more so than the ordinary dress in 
England ; there is something very pleasing to the 
eye, and indicating gravity and seriousness in it. 

The boys we were informed are very proud of 
their dres^s on account of its connection with the 
institution, and from the cireuqistance of the blue 
colour of the garment, they are commonly called 

Blue Coat Boys and the Hospital Blue Coat 
School.^' 

The principal entrance to the premises is from 
Newgate Street, and except , the ^ New Hall that 
'was built Hbut ten^ years since, -the buildings are 
very irregular. 

We were first shewn into the kitchen and we 
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found it in very high order and •cleanliness ; the 
boys are allowed bread and butter and milk for 
breakfast, meat and thread for dinner five days 
in the week, plum pudding, bread and butter 
one day, and pea soup ^nd bread one day in the 
week, and they have table beer to drink as much 
as they like at dinner time, and for supper they 
are allowed bread and che*ese; every boy has 
equal share of provision^ and* the daily allowance 
made for them is more than they qan eat;^ and we 
were told that many poor people were daily fed 
with their families from the fragments, or what 
was left by the boys. Great care is also taken 
for proper management and economy in this 
department. The articles supplied by tradesmen 
such as bread, butter, cheese, &c. are ^the very 
best of thdir sort, aiyl the food is prepared with as 
much attention and cleanliness as in any private 
family. Ten hundred weight of cheese alone was 
consumed in a fortnight. There were storehouses 
attached to the kitchen where the provisions are 
deposited and daily served out. ^ 

The boys rise at; six in the mornftig, take their 
breakfast at seven, dinner abhalf past twelve and 
go to bed after supper at seven, they are allowed 
to go out of the school everj^ other Wednesday to 
their friends, besides th^ 'Vacations at Midsummer 
and Easter holidays* and every Saturday and every 
other Weilnesday are half-holidays, bH they must 
remain within the limits of the premises. 
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We were neit conducted to a large room at 
one comer of which was a large boiler, and two 
rows of troughs in the middle were arranged com- 
cunicating with it, by means of a number of pipes 
for (x>nveying hot water ,^nd a similar communi- 
cation with a small reservoir at the other end for 
cold water ; this was the room where the boys 
washed themselves, and so excellent was the 
arrangement that each boy had a separate cake of 
soap, separate Jfcaps of water hot and cbld, and a 
towel, so that every possible care for their health 
and comforts wa^ taken as well as for their educa- 
tion : there are four such rooms, each capable of 
admitting a hundred boys to wash at once. Their 
sleeping wards were also very neat and clean, 
bedsteads of iron were placed in range with a 
small chest attached to each to place their things 
in, the rooms are very airy and contain fifty beds, 
which are all numbered, and their towels num- 
bered accordingly and hung on hooks bearing 
corresponding figures, so that each boy has his 
separate towel. There are sixteen such wards 
and a wardrdbe attached to^'ep'ch of them, where 
the Sunday clothes ahd clean things are deposited, 
in fact every one is placed upoif a happy equality, 
so that there is no complaints, or no jealousy 
among the boys, on the ‘6ontmry we found them 
as happy and as comfortable ^s possible. 

An infifhiary is. maintained*^ for the boys ; 
when they are ill, they have medical aid and all 
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necessary wants are supplied an# the comfort of 
the patient is most scrupulously studied^ in so 
much* that it would ^be morally impossible for 
them to be better looked after even under parental 
care, — however parents ^re allowed to have* their 
children home in case of sickness if they pre- 
fer it. 

At half past twelve the b^l for the dirlher was 
rung, and we saw the hhll whichr is a large and 
magnificeitt room full of all the bqys, an^ narrow 
tables with benches were ranged along. In the 
middle against the wall was a pulpit from which 
the chaplain said grace befiire the meal, and then 
pieces of bread and butter were handed round, 
and the pudding soon followed, each boy had a 
.knife and fork, a wooden spoon and % wooden 
plate in which he h^s his pudding or meat, earth- 
. enware is not used here because of economy ; they 
have their milk in wooden bowls, and the soup 
and meat are also conveyed from the kitchen to 
the hall in wooden pails and troughs, they also 
have the beer in wooden vessels, all of ’vyhich were 
remarkably clean, that it is not at*all unpleasant 
to eat or drink out of them ; we also saw that 
*many of the boys could not eat all they had 
which was a prooY that tliey had quite enough. 
We were very muoii plffased in seeing eight hun- 
dred children in oi^ room, it is a very beautiful 
sight. • ^ 

A splendid and large organ is placed in the 
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hall upon whidii the music master played and 
many of the boys sang what they call an anthem 
after dinner. ^ 

We were very much pleased and struck with 
the iorder that generally prevailed throughout 
dinner, there was no noise, no irregularities, and 
every one seemed to mind his own ; our appear- 
ance arxd costume excited a great deal of curiosity 
among them, and they generally jbake a delight in 
seeing ^a straj^^ger who comes to inspect their 
school. We sliQ.uld have mentioned that as the 
boys are not allowed to go off the premises there 
are two shops on the spot containing pastry, sta- 
tionary, &c., for them to spend any little money 
their friends allow them, these shops are con- 
ducted by the families of beadles or porters of the 
establishment. 

We shall now say something about the educa- . 
tion, there are separate departments in the school, 
the boys are ^admitted about the age of ten, before 
which in a branch school kept at Hertford, about 
twenty n\iles from London, they are taught the 
first elementsf^ of the language aeid then transferred 
here, where they remiiin till they are fifteen, within 
which time they have a thorough good mercantile* 
education, consisting of the ‘ English language. 
Arithmetic, Geometry, add if the boys are atten- 
tive they are by this time scafficiently versed to 
carry on business. ^ * 

A certain number of boys are carried through 
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higher branches of mathema<ncs,^lgebra, Euclid, 
trigonometry, geography, greek, latin, astronomy, 
and aije taught navigation. The parents of these 
youths are bound to provide a ship for them, 
either in the mercantile or in the royal navy^ and 
as soon as they leave sShool, they are obliged to 
go through a severe course of examination at the 
Trinity House, and then ga to sea; tlyis this 
useful establishment supplies^ the wants of the 
merchants, and the admiralty, by sending forth a 
number of highly qualified and proficient officers to 
navigate ships, and such officers i^e eagerly sought 
after, many of them have done great honour to 
the school. The celebrated naval commander. Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, was educated here. 

There are others who are called Grecians^ they 
prepare for* the Universities at Oxford dhd Cam- 
bridge, and receive much better education than 
those intended for sea; they generally leave the 
school at the age of twenty, and after going 
through the University education, fliey are ap- 
pointed ministers of the church of England. 

The Grecians have^ higher privileges,*they dine 
at their own wards, and have separate rooms to 
themselves to stu^y in. 

Our countrymen^iU nows^e the utility of this in- 
stitution, forwhat can be i^ose conducive to afather^s 
happiness than see his son settled at this place, 
where he is fed^ clothed, liberally educated, and^ 
every comfort for his body and mind studied, anc 
that without •the least expense to the father i it is 
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a blessings and 'idamestly hope that its patrons 
may increase and its inmates may become more 
and more every year. 

The internal government of the establishment, 
together vfith the economy and the regulation of 
iv, was an object of greal: admiration to us. The 
behaviour of the students was most praiseworthy, 
and r^ects the highest credit on them. We 
have in conclugion^, to return our thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. Rice, the mathematical master and the 
steward, for their attention to us, and we cannot 
refrain hoping, t^at our coxmtrymen, after know- 
ing the advantage of public education, will be 
actuated to devote more time and labour to the 
bringing up of their children, and to get up by sub- 
scriptions more schools on the plan of the hative 
education institution at Bombay. 

There are a great many other schools in the 
metropolis, such as Westminster school, St. PauPs 
school, Foundling Hospital, all of which .have 
been founded by some benevolent person, and 
have since been supported by voluntary con* 
tributions. ^ 

The National schools are about forty-three in 
London, including the suburbs, educating twelve 
thousand children (boys and ^rls) and we under- 
stand that there are aboul^ foijr hundred of them 
all over the country, to diffuse the blessings of 
^education among the poor, and where students of 
all feelings and pei^uasions are admitted. 

Sunday schools are established for teaching sudh 
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children as are employed in tradFe, and consequently 
have no leisure except on Sundays. 

The* teachers visit the children at their homes 
in week-days, to impress their parents with the 
necessity of inculcating sound principles into Jheir 
minds^ we are informed feiat upwards of seventy 
thousand poor children are fsaught upon this 
principle, in our opinion almost praisejvorthy 
one. • • • 

There are also numerous private charitable in- 
stitutions for the education of the poor, and where 
a certain number of children ar^^ taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, &c«, to a certain extent. These 
are principally founded by benevolent individuals 
who have left large amounts of money towards 
the iftaintenance of these useftil objects. 

It would* be almost impossible for us to give 
an account of all the educational places in 
London in our limited work, but we assure our 
countrymen, that there is perhaps no country 
where they are so numerous as in fingland, and 
happy is the country, which can boast of possess- 
ing them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOFSEg' OF ^PARLIAMENT. 

O 

We copy from a periodical work, called Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh Journal, the following account 
of the British Commons House of Parliament : — 
^^The House of Commons consists of six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight members, viz. sixteen 
barons of the Cinque Ports, eighty knights of 
the shire for England, twelve for Wales, thirty 
for Scotland, and sixty-four for Ireland ; and 
three hundred and forty-three burgesses for 
England, twelve for Wales, fifteen for Scotland, 
and thirty-six for Ireland. By law these mem- 
hers, in all cases, ought to be elected by the 
people without any undue, influence either from 
“ the crown, the peerage, or any other power. 
Anciently, in the Saxon times, the affairs of the 
kingdom were regelated in^ national councils, 
and such councils we^te 6y law to be held twice 
in every year ; but the Commcms of England, 
as represented by knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses, were not '^specifically named until the 
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latter years of Henry the Third’s reign, when 
the brave Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
caused thepi to be duly summoned for the pur- 
pose of employing their influence against the 
arbitrary domination of the crown. ,, 

In the fourth of Ecfward the Third (chapter 
14) it was enacted that a Pariiament should be 
“ holden every year twice, and more often if need 
be ; and this continued •to Ijje tlje statute law, 
although.frequently violated by our sovereigns, 
until after the restoration of Charles ^he Se- 
cond, when an act was passed Jfor the assembly 
of and holding Parliaments once in three years 
at least, which act was confirmed by William and 
Mary soon after the glorious Revolution of 
1688. 

In th^ first year of George the first, the 
then existing Parliament most treacherously, 
under the influence of the crown, enacted that 
they should sit for seven years. Many attempts 
have since been made to restore tfiennial par- 
liaments, which every judicious writer on con- 
stitutional authority^ conceives to be tlie surest 
safeguard of a people^s liberties, but hitherto 
without success^ and our Parliaments now sit 
for any period not exceeding a septennial dura- 
tion, at the will of th^ ministry. 

When a m^mter speaks he addresses the 
Speaker only, and is not allowed to speak a* 
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second time, dtiring the debate^ unless in 
reply (if he was the mover of the question), or 
in answer to personal reflections, or in a com- 
“ mittee of the whole house, into which the 
Commons frequently form themselves for greater 
* freedom. Forty members are requisite to form 
“ a house, nor cEfiii any business be commenced 
until that number be present. The usual time 
of taking tbe chair k four o’clock, p.m. The 
Speaker is elected from the body of the mem- 
“ bers bn the first day of the meeting of a new 
parliament. In voting the woids used are ^ yea^ 
and ^nay^. In divisions one party always quit 
the house, the number of each being counted by 
two tellers of the opposite side, but to this 
there is one exception, viz. in committees of the 
‘‘ whole house, when they divide by » the ^ yeas’ 
“ taking the right, and the ^ nays’ the left of *the 
chair. The great measuse of a reform in Par- 
liament, which is now, so happily for Greaf 
Britain, a'^part of the law of the land, bfds fair 
to remedy all those abuses in the representation 
which fiadtpreviously rendered the proceedings 
of this house the qpost disgraceful and inconsis- 
tent of any portion of the Jegislature. It is' 
most probable tha* after hashing thus revivified 
itself, one of its earliest acts will be a return to 
the old and more salutary arrangement of trien- 
nial, if not annual electionsV^ 
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Thus far we copy from the Joufnal to which we 
have alluded, and it was written directly after the 
passing of the Reform jSiU* 

Before the passing of the Reform Bill, at very 
many places, the persons who were owners of the 
houses and land in the small towns, called 
Boroughs, used 'to make their* tenants vote for 
such persons as they wished to have chosen 
members of parliament. •And the thing at last 
^ became so* public that such plac^ were called 
Pocket Boroughs^ and a rich Jew for many years 
was the owner of so many of those places that he 
returned six or seven members at least, receiving 
very large sums of money from those who wished 
to be returned to Parliament. It was notorious 

that* Dukes and Lords members of the House 

0 

of Lords at that tiipe could, and did cause to be 
returned more than half the members of the 
commons, thus destroying the independence of 
that third estate, as the persons put in by Noble- 
men were of course obliged to vote as they were 
desired by their patrons. Others who were in 
want of money soljji their seats thus'-; in order to 
^ meet the pockets of thpse vibo coidd not pay so 
large a sum as was required for the whole session, 
which some times lasted six*years, but which was 
always uncertain svs to®i(S duration, an annual 
payment used tcf be ^nade of one thousand pounds, 
or one thousand two hundred pounds for the* 
privilege of being returned. 
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INow this was considered a very bad system 
and things continued in this state for many years, 
until petition after petition having beenc disre- 
garded, the people almost unanimously declared 
theyc would have a Reform or Revolution* Re- 
form was therefore conceiSed, but as the parties in 
the House of Co'inmons became so nearly equal 
that tea votes was considered a large majority out 
of six hundred ard fifty- eight members ; and as 
this was not considered sufficient to carry on the 
business of the country, and as the party out of 
power thought if they could get eight or ten more 
members, they should be ministers of the crown ; 
every place that became vacant was contested as if 
a matter of life or death. And it is said, the base 
and grovelling men of both parties did not vote in 
the early part of the day, and when thirty or forty 
votes would win an election, thirty,forty, and even fifty 
pounds a piece have been given to that number of 
of people to sell their votes, their honor, and their 
consciences. This becoming generally known, it 
is now quite usual for a large proportion of voters 
at elections to refuse to promise their votes, that 
they may keep themi^elves, as it is thought, in the 
market for the highest bidder. - 

A friend of ours Who has taken a very active 
part in elections, infoitos us, that he has found 
almost always those parties wljo have not promised 
either party, were of that description of people 
who wished to take' money for their votes. But 
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this is called bribery, and thei?e is»a h^avy penalty 
attached to it. And why is it not prevented ? It 
is fropi the heavy penalty that it is not more fre- 
quently discovered. I'he party who gives the 
bribe, and the person who receives it, are suj)ject 
to fine and imprisonmdht, and can never vote 
again. And if the person who gWes the money can 
be proved to be an agent of the person who^s thus 
elected to be a member of pajliaiyent, the mem- 
ber so elected cannot continue to sit in the house, 

* neither can he be returned for tha*t parliament ; 
so that the Reform Bill, althougjfi it has removed 
some of the objections which formerly were urged 
against the elections, yet fi*bm its having admitted 
a much larger proportion of poor people, bribery 
is more open, more common, and higher sums are 
given than .before. This will only continue to be 
carried on to its present extent, whilst parties 
continue so nearly equal ; whenever either party 
can command a majority of forty, votes will fall 
in the market ; although it will be R long time 
perhaps before it is quite done away. Yet, when 
mahy seats are forfeited — when mai^ have been 
imprisoned — when *manv have been fined, and 
<Srhen such people qpe held up to public execration, 
this imperfection wiU be removed. 

But notwithstanding ^^his the British con- 
stitution is ackjiowledged to be the best in 
the known world, ^n3 a perfect model to be imi- . 
tated by others for the legislation of their coun- 
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tries. It affords the same protection to^ tibe life 
and property of the peasant as to the nohleman^ 
and makes them both equal in the eyes of Law 
and Justice. We may bbserve that it is not 
formed by despotism or by the whim of great 
^en, but it is the resuk of a long experience, as 
all defects have ieen from time to time consi- 
dered ^ and remedied in such a manner as to im- 
prove, advance, and se^jure the happiness of tjie 
people, and by this mode gradual cl^^nges were 
effected and the system has come to that j^r- 
fection as to excite approbation, even from their 
enemies. 

We have described the House of Commons, but 
strictly speaking the British parliament consists 
of the Sovereign in his Royal capacity, and the 
three estates of the realm, viz. firs^ the lords 
spiritual, second, the lords temporal, both of 
whom form the House of Lords, and third, the 
knights, citizens and burgesses who form the Lower 
House, or xhe House of Commons. The whole 
Parliament sat together originally but about the 
reign of Ec^ard the Third, the Lords and Com- 
mons separated and have frorfi that time held their 
parliamentary meetings apart. ^ 

The House of Lords at Jhe present time is 
thus composed, three„princes of the royal blood 
(dukes,) twenty-one dukes,*" t\jenty marquisses, 
one hundred and thirteen e^rls^, twenty viscounts, 
two hundred and nine barons, sixteen peers of 
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Scot&ttl, twenty-eight peers •of Ireland, twenty- 
four archbishops and bishops of England, and 
four archbishops and ^bishops of Ireland; and 
how have these peers who form this House 
of Lordjj^ been made, and what are they ? » In 
the earliest ages persons, who were possessec 
of much land, kept about thefr houses a great 
many persons called retainers Vho followed them 
to fight, and upon occasions when the king re- 
quired a number of supporters, he used to summon 
these land owners at a particular time and place 
for their assistance and counsel ; and this was the 
first House of Peers. After spmetime admirals of 
the navy and commanders of the army were made 
noblemen and sentfo the House of Peers, some- 
times* persons have been made noblemen for 
lending their lives to the King, sometimes if a 
person has been very troublesome in the House of 
Commons and been constantly asking for inform- 
ation not pleasant for the Government to give, 
he has been made a nobleman ; if a minister 
wanted votes upon a particular measure which he 
was anxious to carnr,^ peerage has been con- 
ferred upon a person ^to aljjstain from voting 
against the questioB ; and if a man who held a 
little place in the ministry w?ls found to be of 
no use, and would noj resigif his situation, he was 
made a nobleman and |ient to the House of Peers. 
The lawyer who m^de himself the active instru- 
ment of Government and hesitated not to decide 
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always as the ministry wished him, was made a 
nobleman and sent into the House of Peers ; a 
very great many of the^House of Lords were 
make peers because they were owners of Pocket 
Bomughs and could return several members to the 
House of Commons. ‘ 

In the reign of James the First, he was so very 
poor that he allowed those who felt disposed to 
buy, actually to buy peerages with money ; in the 
reign of George the First Sir Robert Walpole, 
(first minister,) openly and notoriously boilght * 
votes whenevei; he wished to carry any measure, 
many he bought with money, several he bought 
by making them Peers. Mind we only speak 
of these things as we gather them from printed 
histories of the House of Peers ; it is well kno'Wn by 
almost every English person, when and for what 
every peer was made; if our journal would admit 
we could name parties who have been made for all 
the causes we have stated, and it may be asked of 
us, thus composed how do they act ? and what 
manner of people are these peers ? We will tell 
you it is very many years i^ince that some of these 
noblemens’ ancestors were made peers ; many of 
them some centuries since, ^ilthough very many 
are within a few^ears, but most of them are 
passed through two oc three^ generations since they 
have been enrolled, and from their ancestor’s 
wealth they have been weft ej^ucated, and several 
of the peers havfc been men who by their virtues 
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and talents have secured themselves the admira- 
tion and esteem of their countrymen, (Many it is 
true pursue* a very different course of life and 
conduct from these^) still virtuous or vicious, 
talenteci or half witted, they as noblemen have a 
right to vote upon all parliamentary questions, 
and as they are not obliged td be present when 
they vote, but are allowed to tote by proxy as it is 
called, that is by allowing some other peer to hold 
their written authority to vote, it is really possible 
that a man might be deprived of his senses, be 
a madman,be in the daily commission of the most 
offensive crime and yet haye his vote every day 
recorded as a peer of parliament. 

Is there then no bright side to this picture ? 
Yes,* the House of Lords composed as it 
is, forms » good srfeguard, and is most admira- 
bly calculated to uphold the national honour 
in the strict principle^ of justice. Times might 
occur when the people, who return the mem- 
bers of the house of commons, might require 
such sudden changes in the mode of carrying on 
the Government, suc^ alterations m taxation, or 
such modes of eleAing^parliaments, as would be 
unwise and unsafe; as well as dishonest to grant ; 
and yet the people* might s© order the members 
of the House of Cpmn\pifeB, that they would be 
compelled to caiary the measure ; then the House 
of Lords, who arj not answerable to any one for 
their conduct, would refuse t(f comply, and thus 
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would check the* measure until persons had time 
to think coolly upon the business. There is how- 
ever another check upon tlfe House of L#ords and 
Commons^ because no measure that is passed by 
the jLiOrds and Commons^ can be brought into 
operation without the ro]^al assent being obtained 
for it. 

Seva'al noblemen" have been authors. Lord 
Byron was a femws poet i Lord Holland, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Morpeth, Lord Mahon, Lord 
King, and Lord Mulgrave, are well-known as 
writers, and many others, no doubt, whom we, of 
course, have not heard of. 

On the 25th of February, 1841, accompanied 
by our kind friend, Thomas Baldock, Esq., who 
procured for us admission, we paid a visit to the 
House ol Commons, and were allowed to sit in 
the body of the house, under the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery, and were separated from the members only 
by a slight rod of iron. We had previously paid 
a visit to tlie House of Commons, through the 
kindness of our friend. Sir Charles Forbes, but 
as we then chad nobody •^ith us to tell us the 
names of the members, our hrst visit lost much 
of its interest. 

This night was a* very important night, as it 
was to be a trial of strength between the Liberals 
and the Conservatives ; and outt of six hundred 
and fifty-eight members, five hundred and ninety- 
seven were that hight present. The question 
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under discussion was a Bill introfluced by Lord 
Morpeth, a member of the Whig administration, 
relative to Irish Parliamentary Voters. A Bill of 
the same name, introduced by Lord Stanley, now 
a Conseivative, but who had been, a short time 
since, a minister of the iVhig government, was so 
different in some of its clauses,^ that it appeared 
all the Conservatives had agreed to vote %gainst 
the second reading of thfe Bill^ and of course all 
the Ministerialists were gathered together jfco vote 
for it ; and almost all the sixty-one members who 
were not present to vote this evening had, what is 
called, paired off: that is, ,a Conservative who 
wished to be away, agreed with a Liberal who 
also wished to be away, that neither of them 
would vote, and this neutralizing of each other’s 
votes is called pairing off. We were admitted 
into the body of the house somewhere about six 
o’clock on Thursday evening, and there we sat 
until half-past two on Friday morning, about 
eight hours and a half. Shortly after we entered 
the house an influential gentleman among the 
Conservatives told Qjir friend that the Ministers 
would have a majoritj of gix, and about eight 
o’clock he said another ministerial member had 
posted home from Vienna, tod that the majority 
of votes would mogt pw)bably be seven ; and to 
prove how accuvate^ he made his calculation, the 
Ministers had % majority of five; one of the, 
persons who was expected* to vote with the 
iSlinisterialisPts voted with the Opposition, an^ 
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thus accounted &r the variation. The gentleman 
in question is sometimes called the whipper-in of 
the Conservatives, that i« Jbo say, he urges* all to 
vote, knows where every member is, and if he 
intends to be in the house or not. This must be 
k troublesome office. 

The present House of Commons is a temporary 
affair ©nly. The former place where they met 
was destroyed ^by iire a few years since ; and a 
magnificent erection for the Houses of Lords and 
Commons is now building close to the West- 
minster Hall, and very near to the present build- 
ing. The Speaker, who is one of the members, 
is the chairman ; he is seated in a raised chair 
near the extremity of the large room, and where 
he can see all the members. On his right 
hand, on seats raised one above the - other, the 
ministers of the day and their friends sit; the 
most influential on the upper front seat, called the 
treasury benches, nearest to the Speaker. The 
opposition members sit on the left hand of the 
Speaker, and are arranged according to their im- 
portance to their party, simijar to their opponents 
opposite. The Speaker is much disfigured by 
wearing an immense wig of whitish hair and a 
black gown, and, seated at ai table before him, 
are three persons simila|dy attired in wigs and 
gowns, who are not members^ but are Clerks of the 
Jlouse, and keep the records. Apd upon the table 
is laid a beautiful tilver gilt ornament, three or 
four feet long, called the mace. When the house 
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is in* what is called Committee of#the House, Mr. 
Bernal, member for Rochester, sits at the table, 
and tbe Spe^iker does not sit in the chair ; but 
Mr. Bernal, who is called Chairman of the Com- 
mittees, acts then exactly as if he was the Spej,ker. 
In a raised chair, at the opposite end to the 
Speaker, is seated Sir William Gossett, the ser- 
jeant-at-arms, who is to preserve order bejow the 
bar, and to take into custody any member, or 
other person, uplon the command of the Speaker, 
who may do anything contrary to *the usages of 
Parliament ; wh^tn he wishes to^ withdraw for a 
short time, John Clement, Esq., deputy serjeant- 
at arms, takes his seat. * VVhen we entered the 
house Mr. Gisborne was addressing the house 
from the ministerial side, and there were not then 
perhaps onje hundred members in the IfDuse, and 
then Mr. Cholmoncfeley answered from the oppo- 
sition ; Mr. M. J. O^Connell replied to him, and 
Mr. Tennent opposed the second reading, and 
Mr. W. Roche spoke in favour of it. •This was all 
what soldiers would call light skirmishing; and 
now what they call the big guns began to go off. 
Mr. Shaw, the He^^rder of Dublin, from the 
opposition benches, in^a ve1*y lengthy but good 
speech, spoke against the Bjjl, and this called up 
the great Irish agitator, J^Ir. Daniel O^Connell. 
He spoke upwards* of fwo hours, addressed the 
house in most energetic terms, imploring the 
members, for tlie safety an(J welfare of Eng-' 
I 2 
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land and Ireland, do justice to Ireland, by 
placing her upon the same footing as England in 
all things. He spoke most feelingly — mosrf: for- 
cibly, and with his large figure, clear distinct 
voice, and peculiar Irish pronunciation^, he at- 
tracted much of our attention, particularly when 
he said very loudly, — ‘‘ Grant this Bill, and you 
will take away much of my powerful influence : 
“ I call upon you to disarm me by doing justice 
to my country/^ He was very rqjany times, 
loudly cheered by the members who sat on his 
side of the house. 

Strangers are not allowed to be present in the 
House of Commons by the strict rules of the 
house ; and, in fact, they are supposed never to be 
present; but in a gallery behind the Speaker’s 
chair are forty or fifty reporters for the different 
newspapers, who are writing down in short-hand 
all that is said, and who go out and are relieved at 
stated periods ; and it is a fact that although on the 
morning of the 26th of February, the debate did not 
close nor was the division declared, until near 
three o’clock^, every speech that was made in the 
house was printed just as delivered, in the several 
newspapers, and, soon aft^r eight o’clock, was laid 
upon the breakfast fables of^the inhabitants of 
London, The Speaker^is supposed to be ignorant 
of these people being present,* as they are behind 
him ; and the strangers admitted %y the members 
into the gallery ove^ which we sat, and the persons 
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neair us who were admitted bjf tho Speaker^ would 
be ordered immediately out of the house if any 
member weije to rise and say, Mr. Speaker there 
are strangers in the house/^ he would then call 
out, Strangers must withdraw.” And wheijever 
any member chooses to divide the house, that is, 
to request persons to vote upon any subject, all 
visitors have to go out instantly. # 

We were, as a matter of coyrse^ dressed in our 
costume ; find, sitting in the foremost seat allowed 
for strangers, we had a capital view of* all the 
members, and could hear remarj^ably well nearly 
everything that was said ; and consequently every 
member could see us. We fancied once, when 
Mr. O’Connell was speaking, that he observed and 
alluded to us. He was looking towards us, and 
at that timy in his most forcible manner he said. 
Mind what you arfe doing, the eyes of the whole 
world are upon you;” or words to that elFect. 
It might be fancy, but such was our impression at 
the time. ^ 

After Mr. O’Connell had finished his speech, 
Sir Robert Peel, (who was formerly firsf minister 
of the crown, and^wlio has been for some time 
leading man of the Tory party,) rose, and looking 
very angrily at Mr.^O’Conn^l, attacked him for 
sometime for the threats tlyit he (Mr. O^Connell) 
had indulged in to\^ards England ; he said He 
has spoken in a tone totally unworthy of the 
representative of the Irish p^ple. In atone and 
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temper unworthy bf that character ; such as I 
never heard. I do not complain of the high ^tone 
which that honorable and learned gentleman 
takes^ but I do complain of the apparent delight 
wiih which he gloated on the past animosities 
^ between the two people?' Sir Robert also said, 
I believe you lihel your country ; you libel your 
country when you insinuate that they would 
not join us jn repulsing the attacks, either of 
France or America.^^ In making these observa- 
tions, he seemed as if he was much angry and 
could not control his feelings. We think a good 
debater should never lose his temper; if he does, 
we think he may sometimes lose sight of his argu- 
ment. After a little more than a quarter of an 
hour, the violence of Sir Robert Peel towards Mr. 
O^Conneli appeared to abate, and he then went 
into the merits of the prd|)osed measure, and 
calmly stated his views and opinions in very 
fluent language. Mr. O’Connell, after Sir Robert 
had finished his personalities, packed up his 
papers, made his bow to the Speaker, and left him 
to his t\fo hours’ speech. And we think him a 
great speaker, but his actions were odd, as 
he kept thrusting one of^ his hands out between 
the flaps of his coat, and swinging himself 
round. We should liave called him an orator, 
but for his losing his tempSr. ^ Still we should 
say he reasoned well, and his speech appeared 
to make a great impression upon his side of 
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the house. The cheers were Joud and often, 
and he appealed in very strong language to 
the Ministers of the Crown, who sat opposite 
to him, as to what they would do upon cer- 
tain other questions with their now ^orn 
friends, Mr. O^ConneM and his partisans. A*t 
all events, Sir Robert Peel seemed determined 
again to go at length into the details of the (question, 
and to oppose it with aJl his power. We could 
but smile, at the loud cheers and the enthusiasm 
that was shewn then to him by hfe partj?, among 
whom, we werq informed, he ^as a short time 
since rather unpopular, in consequence of his 
not having moved quite so quickly or violently as 
they wished, so that we fancied the mass within 
doors were almost as fickle in their jninds as the 
mob without doors. ^ 

Lord John Russell a minister of the crown, and 
the political ministerial leader of the House of 
Commons, then rose, and we were surprised to 
find that he did not speak fluently he appeared 
to have an impediment in his speech, but after a 
little while he shook off his apparent impediment, 
and he, for nearly two hours, spoke principally in 
explanation of the qftestioti before the House. 
His side of the rfouse cheejed him quite as loudly 
as Sir Robert Peel had been cheered. We looked at 
him, he was a little pall looking man, with a tole- 
rably loud voice, but not harmonious, and his action, 
although energetic, was not altogether pleasing. 
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But after all,, these people had spoken, and 
argued, to gain converts as it were, the result was 
nearly as it had been foretold at an earlier .hour 
in the evening. For upon a division the ministers 
of the crown had only a majority of five. So that 
all these long speeches might have been spared, 
and all the members? of the House, the messengers, 
and the reporters, m?ght for all the good effect 
the debate had had, a\l of them been quietly 
enjoying their night’s rest. We were told that this 
was a grand tiial of strength, and if the minis- 
ters had not had most votes with them, conserva- 
tives would have changed sides in the house, and 
the liberals would no longer have been ministers. 
We saw in addition to those who spoke, several 
members of whom we had heard much — Sir James 
Graham, Jiord Stanley, Lord Morpeth, Lord 
Howick, Mr. Hume, Mr. Bjng, who has been 
more than fifty years member for Middlesex, Sir 
John Hobhouse, Mr. Bernal, Sir Charles Adam, 
and a host of others. This is an evening that we 
shall never forget. We consider it the most exciting 
eight or nkie hours that we ever spent, and yet 
upon the whole we were disappointed. We had 
expected to have seen the refiresentatives of all the 
wealth, all the talent^ all the resources of the 
country, better dressed and looking set 

of men. We saw them wi& thtir hats upon their 
heads for the last two or three'’ hours sleeping in 
a;il directions, and only opening ^heir eyes now 
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and then, when a cheer louder^iha^ common struck 
upon their ears ; still such an assemblage of men 
holcfigg the^ destinies of millions in their hands, 
we may never again see. 

On Friday, the 26th of February, 1841^^ our 
friend Sir. Baldock, having procured a letter of 
introduction, accompanied by bun, we paid a visit 
to the House of Lords; we wqpt at four o’clock, and 
as there was nothing of n^uch importance expected 
to come before* the House, tke Lord Chancellor 
was not expected to take the chsAr, but* instead 
thereof. Lord Shaftesbury, who is the chairman of 
committees for the House of Lords, was just about 
to take his seat on the Woolpack, which is a seat 
at the upper end of the House in front of the 
Throne. He was preceded into the House by 
Mr. William Butt, deputy sergeant at-^rms,who 
carried before the earl the beautiful silver gilt 
mace, which he laid upon a seat before him in the 
House. We here beg to acknowledge the very 
great kindness we then received frfftn Mr. Butt, 
who is a hearty old gentleman, not looking more 
than sixty, but who told us he was upwards of 
seventy, he took us into the gallery through which 
the Queen passes to the throne. And we have 
also to thank James Pi^lman, Esq., Yeoman 
Usher of the House of Lords, who, whilst we were 
at the bar of the Hbuse* was kind enough to point 
out the sever^ ifbblemen present ; of bishops 
there were three, London, Jlxeter, and Ripon.* 
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The same rule is observed here as in the House of 
Commons, the ministerial peers sit on the right 
hand of the Speaker, and the opposition op the 
left hand. We saw the t)uke of Wellington; 
his grace had been attacked with sudden indis- 
position a few nights previously in the House of 
Lords, and as soon as Lord Brougham came in, 
he went over to the Duke of Wellington, and 
taking one of his hands between both his, he 
expressed his hope that he was recovered, and his 
joy at seeing him out. Although it was not a day 
of much business we saw Lord Melbourne, first 
Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister, Lord 
Normanby, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 
Minto, first Lord of the Admiralty, And we heard 
Lord Brougham twice speak. Lord Mount Edge- 
combe presented a petition relative to the removal 
of packets from Falmouth, and-praying they might 
be allowed stiU to proceed from thence, so as to 
benefit the county of Cornwall, upon which Lord 
Melbourne answered him as a minister of the 
crown. Lord Mount Edgecombe replied, and 
then Lord Minto spoke. It was but a short 
meeting, but we saw some o± those we wished to 
see, and we had. an opportunity of hearing them 
speak. The Duke of Wellington and Lord Broug- 
ham came down close to wheijp we were. The apart- 
ment in which the Lords now assemble, was 
formerly the painted chamber; over the bar, where 
Ve stood is the gallery for the us^’of the reporters 
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and for such persons as are ^admitted by peers^ 
orders. The place where we stood, below the bar, 
is alwa 3 ^s open to the members of the House of 
Commons. Strangers of all sorts are supposed 
not to bg present at the House of Lords, an(iare 
excluded upon all divisidhs. ^ 

Westminster Hall, adjoining mearly the House 
of Lords and Commons, is considered to.*be the 
largest room in length unsuppqrtec^ by pillars. It 
is two hundred and seventy feet long and seventy- 
four feet broad. Parliament was frequently as- 
sembed in this hall, and here wai|*held the ancient 
court of justice, in which the king presided. In 
Westminster Hall, the kings of England have 
always had their coronation feasts; it is also 
generally used for the trial of peers* accused of 
high treason, or other crimes against -che state, 
and it was in this hall that Charles the First was 
tried. The Court of Exchequer, Court of Chancery, 
King^s Bench, and Common Pleas, being the 
great law courts, are here all held^ under this 
Roof. Opposite this haU is a very beautiful Col- 
legiate Church called Westminster Abfrey, it is 
said to have been* built in 1220. Here aU the 
kings and queens pf Ei^lancf have been crowned, 
and here also very many of them previous to 
George the Third are ^usied ; he, and all since 
him, have beei^ buried at Windsor. Here also 
most of the no^ihty, many of the poets and 
philosophers, and very many ef the great men of 
ilngland havp been buried. 



CHAPrfeR XV. 


POiaCE AND CRIMINAL COURTS. 

4 . , 

We consider that we should speak of the police 
courts of London; every district has one. Bow 
Street, Hatton Gardep, Thames Police, and others 
have a paid magistrate who is constantly sitting 
to hear charges for robberies, assaults, &c. We 
went to one' adjoining the Guildhall, where one of 
the Alderfnen of London was sitting as a magis- 
trate. The Aldermen of London are not paid for 
acting as magistrates, and as the course pursued 
there is similar to what is usual at all the courts, a 
brief description may not be uninteresting to our 
countrymen. The magistrate sits on a raised chair 
so as to comiE and a full view pf all the court, and on 
a seat immediately behind^him,' is a lawyer, called 
the magistrate's clerk, and whose duty it is to 
explain to the magistrate any doubtful point, as to 
whether it is proper to jend^the prisoner to gaol 
for trial, or to. remand the cas^ to a future day, or 
^to let the prisoner out upon secprity that he shall 
appear when called tpon to meet the charge, or to 
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let him go at large from not having sufficient 
evidence to commit him. 

Tho case under investigation when we entered^ 
was a charge made by a person^ we believe a 
tailor^ against a respectably dressed good looking 
young woman, who, theit was reason to appre-*" 
hend gained her living by prostitution, to the 
following effect. He was first sworn up^n the 
Christians New Testament of^ theur jpripture to 
speak the truth, and having the booffin his right 
hand, and having kissed the book^ h'e was allowed 
to state, that on* the previous qyening at a very 
late hour, he and his foreman were coming down 
Cheapside after all the shops were closed, and he 
then had his purse in his pocket with rather a 
large sum of money in it ; that the young woman 
addressed him wantonly, and put her ^rm once 
or twice round his person, and that he almost 
immediately missed his purse, that he called for 
the police, and upon one of those men approach- 
ing, the young woman ran up a passage where 
they soon followed her, but could not, upon her 
nor in the court or p^sage, find the purSe. To all 
these facts the foreman and the policeman were 
sworn, and the tailor was very closely questioned 
as to the certainty of his having had the purse 
when the young woman ^iq[>roached him. 

This is the asu^ course pursued at all police 
courts. We shqpld have mentioned that a spot 
opposite the magistrates is railed off from the 
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court, and at a raised spot the parties charged with 
offences are placed with the policeman or gaoler 
who have them in charge. ^ In a spot between the 
prisoner and the magistrate are raised seats for 
solicitors or barristers who may come to bring the 
charges or to defend the prisoner, and there is 
10om for forty or fifty spectators to hear what is 
going on ; and at most of these police courts a 
reporter from the newspapers attends to report in 
their papers such things as are deemed interesting. 
AH these courts are open to the public. 

When a prisoner is committed for any offence, 
he is furnished with a copy of the evidence that 
has been produced against him, in order that when 
he is tried he may prepare his defence. And he 
has also before his trial a copy of the bill of in- 
dictment that is preferred against him^ that his 
solicitor may see if he has any good defence to 
offer. When the sessions, as they are called, 
come on, most respectable persons are summoned 
upon, what is called, the grand jury. And all the 
witnesses who went before the magistrate to swear 
to the coriim^^sion of the offence, have then to go 
before twenty-four of these |>ersons called the 
grand jury, in a room attache^ to the sessions 
house, and there they^gain^sw^ar to all they know 
of the matter. If the^jury are satisfied that the 
prisoner committed the o^ence^ tlj^ey find a true 
bill^^ that is, they think the bill of indictment 
containing all the ccharges, contains sufficient 
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proof of the fact to put the prisoner upon his 
trial, otherwise they write upon the back not a 
true and the prisoner is then entitled to his 
discharge from prison, and is to be considered as 
quite innocents w 

When a true bill is fbund, thirteen respectable 
persons (who occupy houses i^ited to a certdil 
amount, or who are possessed -of a house or^houses 
of their own) are sworn as a j,ury Jto say guilty, 
or not guiUy,” according to such evidence as may 
come then before them, and a barrister of some 
standing and of* high legal kno^edge presides as 
a judge. The judge is dressed in a wig something 
like that worn by the speaker of the House of 
Commons, and a large red gown or cloak, and the 
seat in which he sits is considerably raised, having 
a gallery lUDund it in which magistrates^ sit. On 
the right hand of *tbe judge separated from the 
rest of the people are the jury, who as soon as 
they are sworn, select one of their number for 
their foreman and who usually puts any questions 
they may require, and returns their verdict of 
guilty or not guiltj.^^ 

In a sort of pit*below are^ a number of sallow- 
looking men, drcissed m black gowns with pow- 
dered wigs with little tails; and these are called 
barristers. At a bar, iji front of the judge, stands 
the prisoner wijh the gaoler, or one of his assist- 
ants by his side jn charge of him ; and he is firsj; 
arraigned by the Clerk of theP Peace saying, ‘‘You 
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stand charged with naming the offence 5 

What say you ? are you guilty, or not guilty/* 
Most usually the prisoner answers (which is^called 
pleading) Not guilty/^ Upon which he is then 
aslrcd, “ How will you be tried ?” and he replies. 
By God and my counti^/^ The jury then are 
called over who Are to try him ; and if he sees, 
when they come to be sworn, any persons whom 
he thinks would not do him justice, he objects to 
their being sworn in, and others are then called in 
their place. One of the barristers then, address- 
ing the judge and the jury, opens the case, as 
they call it, by stating what the prisoner is 
charged with, and then proceeds to call and swear 
the witnesses to prove the charge. As soon as 
the barristef* who is counsel for the prosecution 
has got the witness to state all he knows about 
the matter, the counsel for’ the prisoner then 
rises and proceeds to cross examine the witness ; 
and to a person unacquainted with the object in 
view, it would rather appear that the court was 
assembled to inquire into the respectability of the 
witness under examination, and whether he was 
to be believed upon his oath, rather than to ascer- 
tain whether the prisoner at the bar was guilty^* 
or not guilty.’’ ^ 

In order however to make^this sort of thing 
more clear we will describe jn actual scene as 
told to us by a friend. It was s^me years since 
and a gentleman who had dine^jvith some friends 
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at Rochester and took too much wine was pro* 
ceeding from that place to London in a post 
chaise.alone^and being under the influence of wine 
fell asleep, he roused himself at Dartford, where he 
had fresh horses, and a few miles nearer to London 
at the foot of ShooteiB* Hill, his carriage was' 
stopped by a robber on foot with a piece of crape 
over his face and a pistol in his har^? who 
awakened him, and took* his ^money and watch. 
Whilst he ^vas doing this his crape fell from his 
face and the post chaise driver loolced round (for 
it was a very moonlight nighty and took such 
notice of his features, that upon shortly after 
meeting with a mounted patrole he gave such a 
description of the robber, that he was almost im- 
mediately after taken into custodyf and being 
sworn to Ijy the chaise driver was committed for 
trial ; for his defendfe he procured the services of 
Mr. Garrow, (who afterwards became the Judge 
Sir William Garrow) and as the gentleman could 
not from his intoxication at the tim^ recognize 
the man, all the actual proof jested with the 
chaise driver; and after he had sworn ihost posi- 
tively and unreservedly to the person of the pri- 
soner, and was %bout leaving the witness box, 
Mr. Garrow said, ^^*My frieud, just one word with 
^^you; where did you^ dine* to-day He an- 
swered, Why, jf you mmt hmywy I dined at the 
“ Three Tuns.^’ ^ IVell, then,^’ said Mr. Garrow; 
was not your first toast after dinner, ^ Success 
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to the causch?' ‘You know you are to get 
forty pounds if you get this man hung/^ He re- 
plied^ don’t know anything about toasts; that 
a’nt got nothing to do with this trial : reward 
2!?oney willbe pretty well mulcted by thief taker 
and lawyer afore it com(;s to me/^ ^^Come, come, 
come,’^ said Mr-. Garrow, don^t you lose your 
temper, you know youVe come here to-day to 
swear this pian^ life away. Now^ remember 
you are upon your oath. Sir : you neyer saw this 
man before that evening ; you merely turned 
round upon ypur saddle and caught sight of his 
face for a few moments. Now^ Sir^ do you mean 
to swear the unhappy prisoner at the bar is the 
man.^^ The driver replied, Yes^ I knoiv he was 
the man.^ Very well, Sir,^^ said Garrow, 
mind \^hat you are about. Now, you never 
saw me before to-day, did you?^^ No, 
never.^’ Very well, then, Mr. Post-boy. 
Now, suppose I was to come up the Rochester 
road to London, stop at the Bull and George at 
Dartford to change horses ; the first-turn boy is 
called, knd with the fresh ^horses out come you. 
Now^ Sir, look at me. I ha^e now got my wig 
and gown on ; and do you m^an to say that by 
just catching a slight peep at me, dressed, mind, 
in qmte different — I mean to ask you — 

now look at me hard — could yo\j swear to me 
Garrow gained his point; thq^ witness lost his 
temper, and answered, Know you, d you ! 
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Yes, I’d swear to you through 4hick and thin, 
d_ — you!” The Judge turned towards one of 
the officers of the co:]irt, and said, Let that 
impudent vagabond be turned out of court 
immediately. I do not hold a fellow like liltit 
deserving of credit.^^ ?Vnd this is what is called' 
breaking down a witness by croi^s-examination. 

But to proc^eed with our description of a-orimi- 
nal court, witness^ after wftnesfk is .examined and 
the prisoner is then called upon for his defence 
and he sometimes endeavours to prove what is 
tialled an Alibi, that is that he# was in another 
place when the offence was, committed; and at 
other tjmes produces a host of witnesses to prove 
bis hifherto unimpeachable good character. After 
which the Judge reads over what et^ery witness 
has said, usually making remarks upon ^hat they 
have each sworn to; and then the Jury turn 
round and consult wuth themselves upon the 
evidence and the Clerk of the Peace sajs to them ; 
Gentlemen are you agreed in your verdict, is the 
Prisoner Guilty^’ or ‘‘ not Guilty,'’ upon which 
the Foreman replies gjiilty or not as the case may 
seem to them^ the tlerk thei^ says ^ You say the 
Prisoner is guilty, that is^your verdict and thus we 
say all.’ The Judg« then proceeds to pass sen- 
tence ; if for murde^ he |;entehces the prisoner to 
be hung by his necl^ until he is dead. There are 
numerous offence where great discretionary 
power is left with J^e Judge ;* in sentencing he 
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may transport for life beyond the seas to work in 
chtdns as a convict, or he may imprison for a few 
hours; and this power is left that. a judge may 
discriminate whether it is an old hardened offender 
of^ne new to crime. 

*’ We should have mentioned that all the twelve 
persons composihg the Jury must he of one mind, 
and iichas frequently happened that one obstinate 
man has for hours prevented a Jury from return** 
ing a verdict ; after they have retired ^to consider 
their verdict, they are not allowed ’fire, candle, 
victuals nor drink, and they are shut up until they 
can agree; and it is said that two or three have 
held out in their opinions fourteen or .sixteen 
hours and brought round the other poilbn Ip 
their wav di thinking. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Exhibitions of the Fine Arts. 

• 

Coliseum. — We paid a ] _ very plea- 

*8ant visit to a* building at the south end of 
Regent^s Park, called the Cqliseum; it has a por- 
tico called Doric, and a circular roof rising from a 
|K)ly^lb of sixteen facings and occupies an area of 
four hundred feet. It was built for Ifche purpose 
of exhibiting a panoramic view of Lolidon and 
the country for several miles round London j as it 
m^ be seen from the upper part of the steeple of 
St. PauFs Cathedral Church; all the sketches 
were actually taken in 1821, by Mr. Homer, when 
repairs were going on and scaffolds were erected, 
and it was painted fi^pm those sketches by Mr. 
Parris upon canvass; the walls of the building 
are eighty feet high and the top of it is one 
hundred and twelve feet frdm the ground, the 
dome is seventy five ii^ diafneter and attracts 
universal attentiofi f{om its singular shape, as well 
as its immense si^se. There is machinery that ' ^ 
raises you to view the panorAna if you wish to 
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decline the trouble* of walking np stairs. The 
space of canvass that it is painted upon is said to 
be 46,000 square yards, and the cerrectness of 
every building that is represented, (and every 
bUBding in London is shewn here,) is of that 
‘nature that we quite forght we were looking upon 
a picture. But *^we fancied we were indeed 
looking from a high building upon reality. No 
language that we cjjn use can possibly convey our 
feelings. It must be seen before any one can 
imagine the fidelity with which every thing, every 
place, is pictured. You see from a gateway a^ 
coachman driving out a stage coach, his horses 
are just out of the stable and full of life, and upon 
getting into the street they are all terrifiell, and 
you see tli6 coachman troubled to get them 
together, and you are about to call tc the people 
to take care of themselves. The illusion is com- 
plete throughout. If there is any locality with 
which you are intimately acquainted, any building 
which has any peculiarity attached to it, look to 
that spot and you will see the broken turret or the 
painted chimney, or the gothic window, every 
thing however minute is particularized, and it is 
one of the greatest works of airf: ever achieved. 

The architect was^ Mr. Decimus Burton, it was 
commenced in 18Qif apd finished in 1827, and 
must have cost an immense sum of money. 
. You pay one shilling for adnpssion. We stood 
gazing upon this jiainted representation of London 
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and as we looked upon the vaiious prominent 
buildings, forgetful that it was but a picture, we 
could jiot but think what an extraordinary place, 
taken as a whole, London is. We had under- 
stood th|it it now occupies eighteen square wMSs 
of surface and that the circumference is upwards* 
of thirty miles. That there Cre twelve thou- 
sand streets, nearly two *hundred thousand 
houses, and with strangers, w^o ^re constantly 
visiting London, there are perhajps two mil- 
lions of people every day in that space ; and that 
by far the greater proportion pf this immense 
population have either by head or by hands to 
obtain their daily sustenance. We thought of the 
splendid shops of all descriptions, of the immense 
wealth contained within these shops. Take for 
instance a^rst rate silversmith, or s8kman, or 
w^atchmaker, or linSn draper, or cloth seller, or 
glass dealer, or china man ; and think how many 
thousands of pounds are within each of their 
shops. And here we would wish to remove an 
error in which many of our countrymen are. 
Most of the natives of India are of (^opinion that 
in England only flarticular people in each trade 
can produce, and 4o selfy first rate genuine articles. 
We tell them that in all trades there are very 
many respectable persons sell goods equal in 
quality to each qther, and at the same fair prices. 
The greater number of respectable shopkeepers 
would sell to a child of twelve years old as honorably 
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and as fairly as to a person of mature age. But 
always bear this in mind, really good articles, well 
manufactured of the best materials ialthough ap- 
parently a little dearer, are cheapest in the end. 
rlicy who profess to sell cheap cannot procure a 
**'good article at less than their fair dealing neigh- 
bours. And we would say be carefjl how you 
deal \Ath a man who advertises extensively. 
You are quite ^urojyou'and every customer must 
pay part of his advertisements, or else get an in- 
ferior article to that made by the man who spends 
no money upon advertisements, and never deal 
at a shop that has two prices, asking in the first 
instance more than they mean to take. One very 
great advantage in the shops of England is that 
they are all numbered, and the names of the 
o'amers, together with their respective, trades are 
upon the door or door posts. They also have 
their name, place and trade printed on cards, 
which they give you in order that you may not 
forget them and know the particulars if you should 
require to go in future. These practices we 
would stror.gly recommend to be adopted in 
Bombay. You will in passiiig the streets have 
bills thrust into your hands of cheap shops^ tailors 
who profess to makeMa suit oficlothes of best cloth 
for less money thamthc c^oth is to be purchased at. 
These are men who have glossy ^hewy cloth that 
wears rough and will not lastg You have Tea 
dealers offering to &ell Tea at a less price than it 
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is to be bought of that description at wholesale 
prices, this is inferior or else adulterated Tea; 
in February, 1841, a person was detected in 
London who collected leaves of Tea after they 
had heefi used, and by a poisonous process 
them the appearance of Gunpowder Green Tea 
and sold them tg be mixed by professed Cheap 
Tea dealers. • • 

In every trade^ there are theje c^eap professors, 
knives, scissars and razors are made to sell, not to 
cut^ plated goods are manufacturedf with so little 
silver that they will not bear a second time clean- 
ing. Glass which has been cast in moulds is sold 
for cut glass. Cotton shirting is stiflFened up, 
glazed and sold for flax shirting. Cabbage leaves 
are steeped in tobacco water and' made into cigars. 
Cheap prkited cottons are sold tha# will not 
wash. Watches are made that only go whilst 
you carry them. Every trade has its disreput- 
able branch. And the Jews are the principal 
sellers of these inferior articles. There may be 
and no doubt are honourable exceptions among 
them. But it is seldom safe to deaf wfth them ; 
they always ask three or four times as much 
as they intend tew take for Jheir articles. They 
call God to witness* their artMes are first rate, and 
it is of very rare occur^ewe^that any person has 
any dealings with^« Jew, but what he disco- 
vers in some w|y or other that he has been 
cheated. 
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We therefore say always deal at a reputable 
shop. Whenever you see a shop pretending to 
sell Bankrupts^ Stocks at great sacrifice/^ awrhen- 
ever you see a shop with goods to be sold at 
‘^^imense sacrifice pass it quietly by ^nd go to 
some quiet business like^'shop not where there is 
a long train of Carriages waiting at the door, 
because there if yotl walk in, you are not waited 
upon until the carriage? company are all served. 
Also avoid making purchases at a shop where the 
front is very handsomely decorated and extrava- 
gantly fitted up, ’f you do you must contribute to 
the folly of the owner by paying in proportion for 
the shew, besides that of the actual worth of the 
article you buy. These shops are frequented by 
those who care little for money ; but for a man of 
moderate fortune they are much more pleasant to 
look at and admire than make purchases at. 

You will also read in newspapers advertisements 
for pills which cure all sorts of head aches ^' — 
dinner pills’^ — ^^antibilious pills’" — cough drops’^ 
with long comment upon their good qualities, and 
often testimonies of those who have been relieved 
by using these medicines. Do'' not believe a word 
of it, aU this is put in the papers by persons who 
know nothing about^ medicines, (they are called 
“ Quacks” in Englamd) yho make large fortunes 
by preparing and selling these^ medicines, and 
they are mixtures of a great mapy spurious drugs. 
Many valuable livCs have been lost by taking 
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things prepared by these unprincfpled men, many 
of wjiom have been tried and punished for ad- 
ministering 'to patients such medicines, as were 
calculated to increase the distemper rather tl m n, 
cure it. *For instance can a man of common sense 
believe that one suffering head-ache brought on 
by drunkenness, another suffering it through the 
want of food, ?nd the head ache of a third proceed- 
ing from a severe fall of froili watchfulness and 
anxiety caft be treated in the same way ? And yet 
you find it assserted in a most solemn tone that 
one particular thing does equally* well for all. 

The best advice we can give to our readers is 
this. If you want medical aid and are not in a 
position to procure it, go to one of the commonest 
Druggists, v^ho knows the properties of articles he 
gives you, but do not for one moment rely upon 
all the nonsensical puffs and advertisements you 
read in the newspapers about these misnamed 
medicines. ^ 

But we have now to speak of the great civility 
that we have always received in shops ;,they are 
anxious to shew you things even if yoif do not buy, 
and however smajl fhe a^ounj you may purchase, 
they are always airsious to send it home for you. 
You see in all the shops respectable well-dressed 
assistants ; and it is {o u|^ moSt astonishing, con- 
sidering the great jjumber of shops of every 
description, how the proprietors of them manage 
to ^et a living. It is a fact, flfat in some of the 
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large silk mercers and dealers in threads, tapes, &c., 
nearly one hundred young men are kept- and 
boarded upon the premises, all of whom Besides 
,h^e a good salary. Then when we consider the 
rent and annual outgoings, is it not wonderful how 
they make it answer ? iut a large proportion of 
the citizens of London with their families live in 
superb^ country houses at HoUoway, Highbury, 
Islington, Paddingtbn, Blackheath, or in some other 
of the .environs of London. And here they have 
large and expensive establishments; their wives 
and families are** quite shocked ’if you name the 
shop. They keep in very many instances a carri- 
age with two male servants and three female 
servants. They, when they give dinner parties, 
have three or four courses of seven or eight dishes 
each course, have five or si^ sorts of wines, and 
bring up their sons and daughters with much ex- 
pense at very high priced schools, thus unfitting 
them to ser^^e behind counters, and yet these people 
who live at more expense than half the respectable 
portion of people of independent property, often 
talk of theTbadness of the times, and wonder at 
their neighbours not thriving in the world ; unfor- 
tunately this class of people fdirget who and what 
they are. Their vdves lavish hpon their dress and 
that of their dauglfteA, cnoro than ought to keep 
their families, and if we kneiv the real history of 
half of the shopkeej)ers, who inr modem days have 
become bankrupts and robbed their creditors, we 
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should find it arose from their country houses and 
their wish to outdo their neighbours. 

Wo shall* now present, from the well known 
paper entitled the Connoisseur, published in 1754 
by Mr* Bonnel Thornton and Mr. GeofgS 
Col man, an article dedbriptive of the Londoii 
citizen of that time spending 'the Sunday in his 
country box. • # 

The London citizen *of t^j^c rjign of George 
the Second. In those dusty retreats where the 
want of London smoke is supplied by the* smoke 
of Virginia tobacco, our chiei^ citizens are ac- 
customed to pass the end and the beginning of 
every week. Their boxes (as they are mostly 
called) are generally built in a row, to resemble 
as much as possible the streets^in London. 
Those edifices which stand single, and at a dis* 
tance from the rdad, have always a summer 
house at the end of a small garden ; which 
being erected upon a wall adjoining to the 
highway, commands a view of ^every car- 
riage, and gives the owner an opportunity of 
displaying his best wig to every on^ tlfat passes 
by. A little artificial fountain, spouting water 
sometimes to thf amazing •height of four feet, 

‘‘ and in which frogs supply the want of fishes, is 
one of the most exjuj^itg ornaments these 
gardens have. ^ There are besides (if the spot of 
ground allows sufficient space for them) very 
curious statues of Harlequin, Scaramouch, 
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Pierrot and Columbine, which serve to remind 
their wives and daughters of what they have 
seen at the play-house. I went last Sunday, in 
compliance with a most pressing invitation from 
friend to spend the whole day with him at one 
of these little seats, which he had fitted up for 
his retirement once a week from business. It 
“ is pleasantly situated about three miles from 
London, on wthe. side of a public road, from 
which it is jeparated by a dry ditch over which 
is a little bridge consisting of two narrow 
planks leading to the house. The hedge on the 
other side the road^cuts olf all prospect whatso- 
ever, except from the garrets, from whence 
indeed you have a beautiful vista of two men 
hanging in chains on Kennington Common, 
with a distant view of St. Paul’s cupola, enve- 
loped in a cloud of smoke. 

I set out on my visit betimes in the morning, 
accompanied by my friend^s book-keeper who 
was my guide, and carried over with him the 
London Evening Post, his mistresses hoop and 
a dozen of pipes, which they were afraid to trust 
in the chair. When I canie to the end of my 
walk I found my friend sitting at the door in a 
“ black velvet cap,^ smoking his morning pipe. 

He welcomed me in^ the country and after 
“ having made me observe the ©Turnpike on my 
left and the Golden Wheatsh^af on my right, he 
conducted me iiVto his house, where I was re- 
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“ ceived by his lady who made «a thousand apo- 
logies for being caught in such a dishabille. 
The hall «(for so I was taught to call it) had its 
white wall almost hid by a curious collectioTi of 
prints and paintings. On one side was a 
map of London, a f)]an and elevation of th^ , 
Mansion House with several lesser views of the 
“ public building and hallsf on the other*was the 
Death of the ^Stag, by*the Jiapgy pencil of Mr. 
Henry .Overton finely coloured, close by the 
parlour door there hung a pair of stages horns, 
“ over which th^ere was laid a rerJVoquelaure and an 
amber headed cane. 

When I had declared all this to be mighty 
pretty I was shown into the parlour, and was 
“ presently asked, who that was o^r the chimney 
piece. • I pronounced it to be a >ery striking 
likeness of my *friend, who was drawn bolt 
upright in a full bottomed perriwig, a laced 
“ cravat, with the fringed ends appearing through 
a button hole, a black livery gown, a snuff 
coloured velvet coat with geld buttons, a red 
velvet waistcoat trimmed with g#ld,* one hand 
stuck in the bdsom of his shirt, and the other 
holding out a. letter with* a superscription ^To 

Mr Common Couftcilman of Farringdon 

Ward Without. * Mji^e^ies were then directed 
to another figure in a scarlet gown, who I was 
informed wasjny friend's wife^s great uncle, and 
had been sheriff and knighted in the reign of Kin^ 
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James I. Madam herself filled up a pannel on 
** the opposite side in the habit of a shepherdess, 
smelling to a nosegay and stroking a ram? with 
gilt horns. 

**^-'•>1 was then invited by my friend to see what 
he pleased to call his gafden, which was nothing 
more than a yavd about thirty feet in length, 
and contained about a dozen little pots ranged 
on each side, ,.witb lilies and cockscombs sup- 
ported by some old laths painted green, with 
bowls of tobacco-pipes on their tops. At the 
end of this gar([en he made me take notice of 
a little square building surrounded with filleroy, 
which he told me an alderman of great taste 
had turned into a temple, by erecting some bat- 
dements and spires of painted wood on the 
“ front of i^,. , 

“ After dinner, when my friend had finished 
his pipe, he proposed taking a walk that we 
might enjoy a little of the country; so I was 
obliged to trudge along the footpath by ‘ the 
road side, while my friend went puffing and 
blowing, wh^^h his hat in his hand and his wig 
half off his head. At last I told him it was 
time for me to retUm Home, ^when he Insisted 
on going with me aa far as the half-way house 
to drink a decanter^ o(, stingo before we parted. 
We here fell into company with a brother livery- 
man of the same ward, and I left them both 
together in a high dispute about (Elizabeth) 
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“ Canning, but not before my friend had made 
me promise to repeat my visit to his country 
house the*next Sunday, 

‘‘ As the riches of a country are visible in the 
number of its inhabitants and the elegancsr oir 
their dwellings, we nlfey venture to say that tht^ ^ 
present state of England is very flourishing 
and prosperous ; and if the taste for building 
increases with our opulencg for the next cen- 
tury, we shall be able to boast of finer country 
seats belonging to our shopkeepers, artificers, 
and other plebeians, than tlje most pompous 
descriptions of Italy or Greece have ever re- 
corded. We read, it is true, of country seats 
belonging to Pliny, Hortensius, LucuUus, and 
other Romans. They were patricians of great 
rank and fortune 5 there can, therefore, be no 
doubt of the ex^cellence of their villas. But 
whoever read of a Chinese bridge belong- 
ing to an Attic taUow-chandler or a Roman 
pastry-cook ? Or could any of their shoemakers 
or tailors boast a villa with its tin cascades, 
paper statues, and gothic root h(jusfis ? Upon 
the above princtples we may expect that poste- 
rity will perhaps see a cheesemonger’s Apiarium 
" at Brentford, a poulteret^s Theriotrophium at 
Chiswick, and an Or^ithonomeion in a fish- 
monger’s garden at Pitney, 

As a patrio^and an Englishman I cannot but 
wish that each successive century should increase 
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" the opulence ©f Great Britain ; but I should be 
sorry that this abundance of wealth should 
induce our good citizens to turn tkeir thoughts 
“ too much upon the country. At present we 
are deprived of our most eminent tradesmen 
two days out of six. It is true the shopkeeper 
and the travelling part of his family, consisting 
generally of himself, his wife, and his two eldest 
daughters, are seldom sufficiently equipped to 
‘‘ take leave of London till about three.o’clock on 
“ Saturday in the afternoon ; but the whole morn- 
“ ing of that day is consumed in papering-up 
cold chickens, bottling brandy punch, sorting 
clean shifts and nightcaps for the children, pin- 
ning baskets and cording trunks ; as again is the 
“ whole afternoon of the Monday following in 
“ unpinning, uncording, locking-up foul linen, 
and replacing empty bottles in the cellar. I am 
afraid, therefore, if the villas of our future trades- 
men should be become so very elegant, that the 
shopkeepers will scarce ever be visible behind 
their counters above once in a month.^^ 

When "we^looked upon the immense number 
of Churches, Catholic Chapels,> Dissenting places 
of Worship, Jews’ '-Synagogue's, and all those 
varied places that are«et apart in London for the 
different modes of \j:or^hip, we could but think 
what extremely odd creatures ‘men were; and we 
said to ourselves, * Oh, that alf those places were 
what they appear tO(be, and what they were pro- 
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fesscdly built for! for men to prffy to their God 
therein for all the human race, and to offer thanks 
to tlie^ Maker for the numerous benefits bestowed 
upon them ; instead of which some of them, it is 
to be regretted, are used to find fault with eanb 
other’s creeds and to point out the rocks and 
shoals upon whicli other sects have split, instead 
of looking out for the whirlpools into which they 
are themselves rapidly gliding/ Oh, we thought, 
would th%t religion in England *was not taken 
up as a trade 1 would that charity ^nd bfotherly 
love were preacl^ed up and acted •upon, instead of 
finding faults with their fellow brethren, and ex- 
citing each other to bitter Religious hatred, which 
has for centuries past thrown discord among men, 
and severed the dearest ties of friendi^Jiipand love in 
society. Here we looked down upon soipething like 
two hundred churcSies, upwards of two hundred 
dissenting places of worship, nearly twenty Roman 
Catholic chapels and Jews^ synagogues. 

The streets of London attract the%ttention of 
every stranger. They are all paved with stone, 
and a broad flagged stone path on ^eaoh side for 
foot passengers : the^ are brilliantly lighted with 
gas. The mud ^ is cdnstaittly scraped up and 
taken away in carts by scavengers ; and there are 
drains called sewers under jll the streets for the 
water to vwxi off thtoulh iron gratings, and thus 
into the river Tha&es, 

We could particularly mention Regent Street,* 
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and Regent’s Glpadrant and Circus, as containing 
some of the finest and best furnished shops in 
the world. Oxford Street, Holborn,, Che^side, 
Fleet Street, and the Strand, have all capital 
^Aops, in which all the productions of known 
»*world can be obtained.* But in these places, 
with all the care ^ihat can be used, after a heavy 
rain tlj.e streets areon a most dirty condition, 
and foot passengers can scarcely cross without a 
chance of getting over their shoes in jnud ; and 
then the neverceasing noise in Cheapside, or 
any of the grea^j thoroughfares,, obliges you to 
quite distress yourself in talking loud to make 
yourself heard by your friends. 

The squares at the west end of London are 
composed of« princely houses fit for palaces. 
There are gardens in the centre of each square, 
with many shrubs, railed rotind with iron pali- 
sades ; and the carriages of the nobility and the 
gentry that are constantly passing and repassing, 
give an atf of life and gentility quite opposed to 
the heavy carts, waggons, and omnibuses which 
are always rqmbling about in the city. We could 
talk almost for ever of the^’ra^ignificent view of 
the Coliseum. We “think it ^ master-piece of 
human ingenuity, and we would say to our own 
countrymen . who ^isi); England, and to such 
Englishmen who have not yet sqen it, that there 
is nothing in London that wil^f better please them 
nhan the Coliseum, and that for only one shilling. 
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Below there is a saloon, where stai^tues of eminent 
men^are in great number. 

The National Gallery. — ^This is a very 
large building situated in Trafalgar Square, Charing 
Cross, where a number of beautiful paintings and 
pictures are exhibited the public without any' 
charge being made. The building was erected at 
a cost of £75,000 by the government, ajid the 
first stone was ^ laid in * 183 - 4 . consists of a 
centre and two wings ; the whole length is four 
hundred and sixty-one feet, and width fifty-six 
feet, and occupies the whole of , the north side of 
Trafalgar Square ; it is an immense pile of build- 
ing, but the appearance is not very pleasing, and 
regular. The eastern wing is appropriated to the 
Royal Academy of Arts, and the western wing for 
the exhibition of pictures of the National Gallery. 

The foundation 5 f this latter Gallery was the 
collection of Mr. Angerstein, a merchant, purchased 
by government for £ 60 , 000 . and many additions 
have been made to it since. The entrances to the 
wings are from doors under the portico which 
leads to a lobby, and ascending a staircase to the 
left you find youtself in the exhibition rooms, 
where many pictures paintdii in oil colours by 
some of the best artists •of former days are 
deposited. Here a man of seeing the fine 
arts will derive qj^ch pleasure 5 the rooms are very 
capacious and the^pictures are very well arranged ; 
benches are also placed insthe rooms for the’ 
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comfort of the ^visitors, and it is always thronged 
by the people. A catalogue of all the particulars 
is to be had at the place in which the subject, as 
well as the names of each individual painting are 
rxranged in regular order. , 

In the western wingcof the building is the 
Royal Academy of Art, where a certain number of 
youngs, artists study their profession, they are 
taught and their wo»ks are examined by an 
eminent man called the President, appointed by 
the government ; it was established at the Somer- 
set House, 1 for the purpose of encouraging 
English artists, and is now removed to this 
building. 

The productions of these academicians are 
annually exhibited to the public, commencing from 
the first w;eek in May, and terminating in July. 

The pictures here exhibited are all new, as those 
which have been once exhibited are not allowed 
to be there again. There are also a large number 
of miniature portraits, most exquisitely finished 
and pleasing to the eye. The disposition of 
rooms is 'che,same as in the National Gallery,” 
and in a room on the grouiid floor are several 
fine specimens of sculpture. „ 

It is considered a^reat honor by the artists or 
sculptors, whose pro^uq^ions are considered worthy 
of exhibiting at this place, in consequence of which 
they are excited to competition by which the art re - 
ceives considerable intention by those who practise it. 
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In the sculpture room we had •the pleasure of 
seeing the bust of our worthy friend Sir Charles 
Forbe|t executed by Sir Francis Chantrey^ who is 
said to be the best modern sculptor, and we can 
bear testynony as to its faithfulness. 

The statue of Sir Charges which is #3 be erected * 
by the natives at Bombay, will, weP were informed, be 
executed from the bust which* was there placed to 
test its accuracy^ of representyjtion, and we con- 
gratulate our countrymen, that should it be a true 
copy of the bust, they will have the very picture 
of Sir Charles. There were a great* many busts and 
statues of distinguished men in tl-e room, the work- 
manship of which we very much admired. 

There is j>1so in Pall Mall, the British Institu- 
tion,^’ the Gallery of a society of lioblemen and 
gentlemen »encouragers of the Fine iVrts, where 
some very good paintings by British artists are 
to be seen, at the payment of one shilling 
each. 

There are a great many other exhibitions in 
London, but we were satisfied with viewing the 
first three establishments. « 

It is to be lameifted that there is no taste about 

• • 

this excellent art* among our countrymen, but in 
England it is considered a great accomplishment; 
ladies almost generally^leiirif to draw and sketch 
in pencil and iu ^il and water colours, and it is 
really a great source of amusement, and their 
leisure hours are dev'oted t(f such occupations, 
which would have otherwise appeared tedious, • 
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besides how pleasant it must be for them to take 
a sketch of a place they have once been to, to imitate 
nature and beautiful scenery, landscapes, flowers, 
&c. ; we hope in conclusion, that our countrymen 
will evince a disposition to adopt all such 
accomplishments, as we Lave described the Eng- 
lish to possess, and which we cannot too strongly 
recomnend. 

Miss Linwood^s exhibition of needle work in 
Leicester Square, is a most extraordinary produc- 
tion of human ingenuity, or rather application, it is 
no less than an exhibition of sixty-four pictures 
from the largest to the smallest size, containing 
likenesses of man, animal, birds, landscape, sea 
views, &c., all worked with the needle and coloured 
woollen threads upon coarse linen fabric, by this 
lady's own-^hands. 

They are tasefully arranged in three rooms, two 
of which are one hundred feet in length, and are 
so weU executed that they cannot be discovered 
from real paintings at a short distance ; the lai^t 
picture she finished about seven years ago, since 
which she has given up working with them in 
consequence of imperfection in^ye sight. 

At the two ends of the second large room are 
two artificial caves and pictures of a lion and a tiger 
are placed in it, wl?ick 90 exactly resemble life, 
that we actually took them tq have been stuffed 
and placed there for show. Jn the third room 
there is a likeness^’ of Christ, for which we were 
informed ske was offered ^ 3000 . We admired 
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her perseverance very much, it*^ certainly does 
great credit to her. The admission here is one 
shilling, and*catalogue sixpence. 

In Leicester Square also there is Burford^s 
Panorama, where we saw a representation of St. 
Jean de Acre, and the bombardment"* of it by the 
British fleet ; we saw many ship^s firing shots, and 
the steamers throwing shells* into the fort? The 
scene we here beheld was dwfuh we .observed some 
of the Egyptian troops lying here an^ there^ killed, 
and wounded, while others were busy in firing at 
the ships. The 'blowing up of the powder maga- 
zine, which was supposed tq have taken place by 
one of the shells from the steamers finding its way 
into it, and which killed nearly 3000 Egyptians, it 
was a terrible sight as we saw hands, legs, heads, 
&c., of these unfortunate beings flung iftto the air. 
The town of Acre also presented a galling and 
heart-rending spectacle, it was a mass of ruin and 
every house was shattered to pieces. ^ 

We noticed the Egyptians as fine and athletic 
men, but not disciplined, because there was great 
confusion and disordqj:. The panor&a was very 
well painted, particularly the^ ships anji the sea : 
we were very mucii pleased with it. They vary 
the subjects frequently, anC it is a far better 
mode of representing a place ^han in a picture, as 
from being on a l^rge scale it admits of minute 
delineation of objects. The price of admission is 
oiys shilling* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PTTBLrC bi5ildings, &c. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. — We should have 
previously mentioned St. PauPs'^ Cathedral, there 
has been three edifices upon the same spot burned 
down, the last was in 1666. The present was 
built from designs by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
the first stone was laid in 1675 it is the principal 
ornament of London and stands between Cheap- 
side and Ludgate Hill close to the new Post office. 
It is built of Portland stone and has a magnificent 
dome one hundred and forty-five feet in diameter, 
there are two turrets two hundred and twenty- two 
feet higfi in one of which are the bells, and in the 
other the cfock, upon the top of the building are 
statues of. some of the. sainis of the Christian 
church, St. James, St. Petef; and others ; the 
dome or cupola is most magnificent, the following 
are the principal (uratenjiops : — whole length of 
the church and porch 500 fcet^ breadth within 
the doors of the porticoes 250 ; breadth of the 
west front with the turrets 180 ; breadth of the 
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west front without the turrets #110; outward 
diameter of the dome 145 ; inward diameter of 
the same 108; height from the ground without 
to the top of the cross 340 ; height to the top of 
the higl^st statues on the front 135 ; height of 
the lantern from the €upoIa to the ball 50 ; 
diameter of the ball 6 ; height of the cross with 
its ornaments below 6 ; ciitjumference of the 
building 2292. ^ ^ 

The best place to get a good view of the dome 

"9 0 

is from under the portico of the Post Office in St. 
Martin’s le grand, the best plac^ inside to view 
the paintings and the interior of the dome is from 
the Whispering Gallery ; here if the door is shut 
it resembles thunder, and a low whisper breathed 
against the wall can be most distinctly heard on 
the oppositf side of this immense circle #by placing 
your ear against the Vail. 

In the south turret is the clock, it is wound up 
daily, and the outward dial (eighteen feetjten inches 
in diameter) is regulated by a smaller one within- 
side. The length of the minute hand is eight 
feet and its weight seventy-five pounds. The 
length of the hour* hand is five feet five inches 
and its weight forty-four pounds. The length of 
the hour figures is two feet fwo and half inches. 
The diameter of the ^re|t ieM is about ten feet 
and its weight is iibcjat eighty-five hundred weight 
or nine thousand fiye hundred and twenty pounds. 
In^the direction of the wind ^ts sound may be 
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heard at the distance of very many miles. On 
the bell are these words Richard Phelps made 
me in 17 16 the quarter hours are struck on two 
smaller bells. The great bell is never tolled, 
except at the deaths and funerals of any of the 
Royal Family, the Bishop of London, the Dean 
(>f St. Pauls, and <the Lord Mayor, should he die 
whilst , he is Lord Mayor. And when tolled ifris 
the clapper and not the.bell that is moved. 

It is unnecessary for us to speak of the fine view 
from the top of St. Pauls having alluded to it at 
the magnificent ^iew taken from this spot by Mr. 
Horner. The powerful organ was built in 1694 
by Schmydt a German, it was taken to pieces and 
improved in 1802. 

There are some monuments in the Chancel 
erected by the country, one to a verj^ charitable 
good man of the name of John Howard who died 
in 1790 . Also to Dr. Johnson a very clever man 
who died in 1784. One to Sir William Jones 
who died‘*at Bengal in 1794. And Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, a celebrated painter, who died in 1 792. 
Very hahdsome monuments to Captains Mosse 
and Riou killed in action noar Copenhagen in 
1801. Another to Major Dunyas who died in the 
West Indies in 1794. Another to Captain West- 
cott killed in the Brt% of the Nile in 1798. And 
to Captain Burgess kifled °ofF^ Camperdown in 
1797* A beautiful monument to Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie who fell in battle in Egypt, in 1801. 
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Another to Lord Howe who died in 1799. A 
most beautiful one to Marquis Cornwallis who 
died in India in 1805. A very handsome one to 
Lord Nelson who was killed in the battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805, and who was brought home 
in his ship the Victory &nd buried here. There 
are also monuments to Admiral Collingwood. 
Lord Rodney and Sir John *Moore, the Gfeneral 
who was killed at Corunnd. » 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is the mc^t projninent 
feature in all the views of London, its peculiar 
cupola or dome c*atches your eyey look at London 
from what point you may. Ajid the only thing that 
causes you to doubt the reality of the view of 
London, that you see in the Coliseum, is that there 
is no St. Paul’s Church in it. We are quite 
inclined as ^he final observation upon dur visit to 
this country to say, in the world there is but one 
England, one London, one House of Commons, 
one St. Paul’s ; truly England is a wonderful place. 

The Monument, is upon Fish Street Hill 
and but a short distance from London fridge, it 
was built to commen^orate the dreadful Fire of 
London; was commlnced,in 1671 and was finished 
in 1677^ it is a fluted column of the Doric order 
and is 202 feet high and has an iron balcony 
upon the top, withii^th^ ct)ltfmn are three hun- 
dred and forty-five •black marble steps and upon 
paying sixpence you can ascend to the balcony, at 
thq top, and upon a clear day flie view of London 
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and the countiy around it, is very beautiful. 
Three persons, two males and one female, have, 
at different periods within the last few ^ears, 
thrown themselves off from the top of the Monu- 
ment, and of course killed themselves by the fall. 
Upon three sides of the f$edestal, at the bottom, 
there are carved figures, or inscriptions, relative 
to the'* great fire it ‘was built to commemorate. 
The Monument, as well as St. PauPs, forms a 
very prominerit part in the feature of London, 
view it where you may. 

The Thames Tunnel.. — ^We paid a visit to 
a most extraordinary operation which is going on 
at Rotherhithe, which is nothing less than to 
make a tunnel under the bed of the river Thames, 
instead of a bridge, to allow carriages, horses, 
cattle, ana foot passengers to pass from the 
Kentish to the Essex side of the river. To any 
persons except Englishmen the work would have 
presented .msurmountable difficulties, and would 
never have been attempted ; but in 1 802, a Cor- 
nish min^r having been selected for the purpose, 
operations were commenced three hundred and 
thirty feet from the ^Thames, 8n the Rotherhithe 
side. Two or three different engineers were 
engaged and the affair nearly abandoned, until, in 
1809, when it was qtiit^ given up.. 

Some few years afterwards & celebrated en- 
gineer, Mr. Brunei, the same per son who contrived 
the block machinery at Portsmouth, and the saw- 
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mills at Chatham^ undertook to oarry it on, and it 
was proceeded with by means of an ingenious 
shi^d that was moved forward with the workmen 
upon it as fast as the brickwork arch was com- 
pleted ;• but having exhausted all the subscribed 
capital public subscriptions were solicited, and irt 
the early part of 1824 a large sum was raised, 
sufficient to enable them Ibo proceed vfith the 
excavation. , ' . ^ 

A powerful steam engine, to ^ clear-out the 
springs of water, was erected, and drains were 
sunk. In 182? the river broke through the top 
into the tunnel, but witlyn a month clay was 
thrown over the top, and ail the water pumped 
out. Several other similar casualties befel them, 
and at length application was made to parliament 
for assistance ; and before the expirgftion of this 
present year, 1841, the Thames Tunnel will be 
opened to the public, as they have now (March, 
1841) got over all their difficulties, a^d have only 
to sink a shaft, and to make the approaches on 
the Wapping side of the river. The dimensions 
of the Tunnel will he length, thirteen hundred 
feet ; width, thirt^-fiv% feet^ height, twenty feet ; 
clear width of each archway, including footpath, 
about fourteen feet ; thickness of earth between 
the crown of, the^Tugntl ^nd bed of the river, 
about fifteen foet.% This will stand forth as one of 
the most extraordinary productions ever effected 
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by man, and a pioud monument of British talent 
and enterprize. 

The Admiralty Office is situated ^ near 
Charing Cross, between the Treasury and the 
Horse Guards; and all the transactions^ of the 
/Royal Navy, the appointihents of the dock yards 
and naval officers, as well as sending out ships in 
time of' war, and the entire management of the 
navy is here carried, on Under the. authority of a 
first lord and^ six other personages;^ some of 
whom, though not ennobled, yet from the virtue 
of their office are- called Lords of the Admiralty. 

The front recedes from the street, and there 
are two wings in connection with it by which a 
small quadrangular yard is formed. The building 
is not very handsome, but the interior is capacious 
and convenient to contain the offices for secreta- 
ries, clerks, and other branches of the depart- 
ment. The side wings are appropriated to the 
residence o(,the Lords of the Admiralty and the 
Secretaries, and which are very large and com- 
modious. 

The first Idrd is always a njjnister of the crown, 
and is either a member pf th^s House of Com- 
mons or a peer, by which he has a right to sit in 
the House of Lords. 

Somerset HousE^• stands on the north bank 
of the Thames, close to the ^Waterloo Bridge. 
The old building was erected by the Duke of 
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Somerset, who was for some y&rs protector of 
the throne of England. The present noble edi- 
fice was erected by the government in the year 
1776, for the accommodation of several public 
offices, on the plan of Sir William Chambers.^ 
The front consists of nine arches, and the entrance** 
to it from the Strand is ^through three open 
arches. In going through the entrance the build- 
ing presents a complete square, and we find our- 
selves in *an extensive paved count yard^ in the 
middle of which stands a colossp-l statue of King 
George the Third. The appear&nce of the build- 
ing from this place is very* imposing and grand, 
and shows the wealth of England. It is quite 
worthy of the mighty city of London, and may 
be ranked tlie first of all the public buildings. 

Within this are tj^e offices of the Surveyor of the 
Navy, Stamps and Taxes, Navy Pay Office, Audit 
Pay Office, the Poor Law Commissioners^ Office, 
&c. &c. It will be seen that a large govwnment bu- 
siness is carried on in this truly splendid building. 
The present surveyor of tjje navy is Sir William 
Symonds, successor to Sir Robert Seppings, and 
who has made importawt changes in the construc- 
tion of ships, an^ the elKptilp stern, which is now 
generally adopted in the navy. All the ships in 
the dock-yards ara bmilf upon the plan of the 
surveyor. ThcJte tire, connected with this depart- 
ment, a great liiany clerks^ draughtsmen, anc^ 
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other officials; but the object most worthy of 
observation is the Model Room, to which admis- 
sion may be had by applying to the ‘Surveyor, or 
his assistant. 

We were very kindly permitted by Sir William 
»'to go there at any time, alid we have often spent 
our leisure hours in the Model Room. There are 
two lai^e rooms, containing beautiful and correct 
models of all the ships and many steamers that 
have been built upon his plan; two of which. 
The Queen and the ^^The Vanguard,^^ are 
very exquisitely ffnished. * 

There are sectional models of different ships, 
showing the manner of combining and fastening 
together different parts of ships. Boats of all 
descriptions, and of a great many variety of forms, 
are to be ISeen here. The method of different 
modes of rigging ships, models of different sorts 
of made masts and yards, models of anchors, 
cables, and all sorts of iron works that are neces- 
sary in building anji equipping a ship of war; and 
gun carriages of a variety of construction are de- 
posited here in glass cases. Paddle wheels of every 
invention, with maphines^ for various purposes, 
such as windlasses, capstans, &c. &c. are got up 
with the greatest accuracy. There are' also very 
complete models of the’bleckcmachinery at Ports- 
mouth, made by Mr. Maudesley the engineer, and 
^ which nfe said to have cost two thousand pounds. 
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These are working models, and have been exhi- 
bited at the Polytechnic Institution by the appli- 
cation of steam. 

All the things that will interest a naval archi- 
tect, or illustrate any branch of ship-building, are 
to be found here. Sonie very good specimens oft 
petrified wood, and specimens vith foliage of all 
sorts of timber from the four quarters* of the 
globe, are systematically arranged, which is ex- 
tremely useful and instructive to one who is fond 
of botanical pursuits. 

The whole of .these are valuecV at about a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and additions are made 
almost every day to this valuable and scientific 
collection, and an extension of rooms will be 
necessary in a short time. We must here state 
that it has-been principally done by gir William 
Symonds, who, oif being appointed to the sur- 
veyorship, made many augmentations to the 
original collection, and caused it to be systemati- 
cally arranged. It is now considered to be the 
finest Model Room in the world. 

Before quitting this subj^t, we must be allowed 
to offer our sincefe lhanks to the talented sur- 
veyor, Sir Williapci Sympndis, and his excellent 
and kind-hearted assistant, John Edye, Esq., for 
the kindness and attentiop ive have received at 
their hands, and^the*vafiiable advice they gave us 
as to the best mode of obtaining information in 
our profession. 
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The TowERf op London.— The Tower of 
London is upon the bank of the Thames, on the 
eminence called the Tower Hill ; it has a •b'road 
piece of water round it, and a drawbridge, by 
which you enter it. a 

X The most ancient part is said to have been 
built eight hundred years ago. Within these 
walls persons called traitors, or those who endea- 
voured to promote rebellion, were kept in prison ; 
and upon Toyer Hill very many noblemen and 
gentlemen were in ancient times beheaded for 
treason. The Gr^overnor of the Tower is always 
a man of some importance, and the present go- 
vernor is the Duke of Wellington. 

The Horse Armoury in the Tower is well worth 
inspection, and all the former Kings and Queens 
of Englandw-are here arranged in the regular chro- 
nological order, on horseback. The representa- 
tions of some of these are in the very armours 
which the wore ; and we were here very forcibly 
put in mind of, once our own country y Persia^ 
where this iron clothing was made use of ; but 
alas ! we hate no remains gf them, all we know 
is from historical works, and he^e we were capable 
of forming a distinct idea of what armour was. 
Some of them were Very beautifully inlaid with 
gold, and the room the equestrian figures 

are deposited is one hundred ^udL thirty feet long 
and thirty feet wide, and the«iigures are about 
’"twenty in number. 
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The walls and ceilings of this room are very 
beautifully decorated with a great many devices 
forriiad principally with old implements of wars. 

Queen Elizabeth's Armoury is in the White 
Tower, end the walls of this building are seventeen 
feet six inches in substamce. Here we saw a greaC 
many instruments of war, soifie of them of the 
most torturing and cruel nathre. » 

In another ImUding is what is called the Train 
of Artillery, which is nearly three hundred and 
fifty feet, and a great many arms are deposited 
here in large chests. In a portfon, which is cut 
off by a partition from the whole length of the 
room, are a great many guns and cannons of brass 
and iron, and some of them are very elaborately 
cast. From this room you ascend*a fine staircase, 
which leacjs to a noble room three hundred and 
forty-five feet in Ihngth. We were very much 
struck with the appearance of this repository of 
arms ; and the arrangement is so complete that it 
is difficult to give a description of it : for here 
are one hundred and fifty thousand arms, all 
newly flintcd and ready for immediate service; 
and this enormoifs quantity is so well disposed 
that every one of .them can he very easily got at. 
The walls and the ceiling 6f this room are very 
handsomely decorated witji devices of old arms, 
such as cutlasseg, swords, pistols, &c., representing 
stars, crowns, aqd many other pretty groups 
The perspective of the room, from one end tc 
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the other, is al^io very beautiful, and we were 
quite repaid for our trouble in going to see the 
Tower. ^ 

There is one part of the Tower to which the 
public are admitted at the payment of cne shil- 
jling ; where the regalia, consisting of the crown 
and the other various jewels that are and have 
been need for coronations and other state occa- 
sions in England are kept. 

The crown made for her Majesty^s coronation 
is also here, and a beautiful salt-cellar which is 
used on the royab table at the day of the corona- 
tion ; it is a model of the tower, and is an excel- 
lent piece of workmanship. The whole of the 
jewellery in this room is valued at three million 
pounds. The admission to the Horse Armoury is 
one shilling, and proper persons are kept pur- 
posely to conduct the visitors all round, and 
acquaint them with the particulars of all that is 
shown them. 

We cannot conclude our journal without speak- 
ing of that most useful and important institution, 
called the'^B^k of England, which is not however 
as many persons imagine a ba^k belonging to the 
government, it is the property pi such parties as 
are the owners of bank stock, as it is called. 
Originally when it Yfa| first established by royal 
charter, 27th July, 16*94 parties who were the 
then proprietors, deposited certain sums of money 
and received an acknowledgement for every £100. 
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which acknowledgement is transferable and sold 
in the public stock or money-market, and 
the ijperson^ who hold a certain number of 
these securities are eligible to oecome Di- 
rectors ^or Managers of the Bank, and aU per- 
sons who hold anyof^this sort of property, aro 
entitled’ annually to vote for,, persons who are 
qualified to fill the before named offices w];iich are 
as follows : — there is a governor, deputy-governor, 
and twentj-four* directors. They give employment 
to several hundreds of persons, including bashiers, 
clerks, and porters. The bank jjs an immense pile 
of buildings in Threadneedle Street, and is nearly 
opposite to the Mansion House, at the bottom of 
Cheapside, and facing the spot where the new 
Royal Exchange is building for the meeting to- 
gether of merchants for the transaction of their 
daily business. TSie exterior walls of the Bank 
measure three hundred and sixty-five feet on the 
southern side ; four hundred and forty feet on the 
western i^ide ; four hundred and ten^feet on the • 
northern side ; and two hundred and forty-five 
feet on the eastern side. The charter VIras granted 
to the Bank of Jln^land, in consequence of the 
first proprietors ^lendiftg j£i,200,000. to the go- 
vernment. The charter of* the Bank of England 
prohibits them from dealjpg in any goods or 
merchandise, bub • thSy may deal in bills of 
exchange, bullion* foreign gold, silver coin, &c., 
and may lend money on pawj^s or pledges, and sett 
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all those which ^should not be redeemed within 
three months after the time agreed upon. Within 
the walls of the Bank, are nine open qptirts^ 
and a spacious rotunda, which is a lofty apart- 
ment fifty-seven feet in diameter terminating 
4n a dome. There is an armoury, a printing 
office, a library, besides apartments for the chief 
officers ^of the Institution, and spacious offices 
for the clerks in the different departments. At 
the Bank the interest is paid upon the national 
governnient debt which are called the stocks. It 
is a magnificent b^iilding and the immense quantity 
of money that is received and paid here daily 
would exceed belief. 

The General Post Office is one of the 
largest public edifices now existing in the city of 
London ; it ^is situated near where Cheapside and 
Newgate Stneet unite, and there is more interest- 
ing business carried on within its walls than in any 
other building in the world. It is amusing to 
think of the diversity of matter that must be con- 
tained ill the hundreds of thousands of letters 
which pasS through here every week, and now 
they are considerably increased, ^s within the last 
year it has been so ^arranged that a letter not 
exceeding in weight half an ounce, may be sent to 
any part of the United Kingdom for one penny, 
if paid before hand, or for tw^O-pence, if not paid 
for until delivered. This istine of the greatest gifts 
•that a government ever bestowed upon the people ; 
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persons can now write to all tj^eir friends and 
relatives without feeling the heavy expense of 
comlactunicatlon, and we make no doubt that there 
will soon be arrangements made^ that letters will 
be able J:o be prepaid in India, as well as in Eng- 
land, that persons in India may correspond wit^ 
their friends in England, without taxing them with 
the expense of all the postage out and honje. 

The office of the Inland department, is a hall 
85 ft. 6 in. in length, by 48 ft. (> in. in breadth, 
but including the office for paid letters, it would 
be 101 ft. It iij an institution ^oing credit to such 
a country as England. 
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CHAFER XVIIL 

RESIDENCE AT‘ EGHAM AND vfsiTS TO WIND- 
soR Vnd frogmore lodge. 

r 

Shortly after our settKng at Egham, we became 
acquainted with a gentleman of the name of 
Barras, whose son was a midshipman in the Buck- 
inghamshire, who on one Sunday in November, 
was kind enough to take us to the Terrace at 
Windsor, ineorder to see Her Majesty promenad- 
ing in the gardens. We left our house at two in 
the afternoon, in his own carriage, and drove to 
the Castle, which at first sight appeared to us an 
immense pile of building, and the appearance was 
so imposing, (hat we could but gaze with wonder 
and surprise upon this truly i^agnificent palace, 
and we were lost ki amazement how such a 
stupendous work wa&» achieved, and how much 
time, labour, and money, it must have taken. 

The Terrace is very large, Extending the whole 
breadth of the Castle, and is very tastefully laid 
«Qut in flower gardens^nd wide gravel walks. It is 
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open to the public, and is alwsPys thronged on 
Sundays when the Queen resides there. 

Tli^ Castte stands on an eminence, by which it 
commands a beautiful view several miles round. 
On our' going to the Terrace we saw a great 
number^ of men, womeR, and children, in theip^* 
best clothes, walking about and enjoying the fresh 
breeze. In the middle of the garden, a bdautiful 
fountain is playing constantly, and there are seats 
provided for the royal band. At about half past 
four the band (which was the ^st we had ever 
seen) began to play, which annouflticed the Queen^s 
approach. , 

In a very few minutes we saw Her Majesty 
coming on the Terrace, and every body ranged 
themselves on both sides of the rdkd to pay their 
respects ar^ have a peep at their youthful sove- 
reign. She was plainly dressed, and we had the 
honour and gratification of seeing of her. 

She passed by close where we stood, jind had in 
attendance upon her, Lord Melbourne, and Lord 
Falkland; there were many others who^ were not 
pointed out to us. We were of cour/e steadfastly 
and earnestly gazii% uppn the interesting face of 
that young lady,* who holcfs so high and im- 
portant a post as the Queen of Great Britain, and 
we were asking ours^lv^, wlfether she would not, 
in all probability have been happier, had her lot 
been to have passed through life as Princess 
Victoria, without being called fipon to fill the high** 
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responsible position she now does. When attracted 
by seeing ns in our costume, she turned her head 
and looked upon us, we made our' salaams (an 
Indian bow), but we received an answer in that 
look, an answer to what had been passing in our 
* minds. 

We saw in an instant that she was fitted by 
nature' for, and intended to be, a Queen ; we could 
perceive a native nobility and expression about 
her, which induced us to believe that she could, 
although meek jpd amiable, be^m and decmve^ 
and that whether* whigs or tories vere the ministers 
of the day, that she would still be the Queen and 
have her own will and judge for herself. 

We imagined no man or set of men would be 
permitted by lier to dictate a line of conduct, but 
that knowJ^ig and feeling th^t she lived in the 
hearts and affections of her people, that she would 
endeavour to temper justice with mercy, and we 
thought that if no unforeseen event (which God 
forbid) arose to dim the, lustre of her reign, that 
the perod. of her sway in Britain, would be quoted 
as the golden age. ^ 

Shortly after shq had passed us, one of the 
attendants came to ipquire who we were and what 
country we came from, which we informed him, 
but he returned agaih to say that Her Majesty 
was pleased to know our^ names, "and as we knew 
the difficulty an Englishman iias to pronounce 
our names, we gave our cards to him which he 
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handed to Lord Melbourne, and mo doubt were 
read to Her Majesty, who did us the honour upon 
reachibg the end of the Terrace again to look upon 
us, and what to her was the novelty, our costume. 

We felt highly honoured in thus being noticed 
by our ^acious soverei^, the greatest in the* 
world, and we were highly delighted with the 
loyalty which the English people present, etinced 
towards Her Majesty, as we obse*rved every in- 
^ dividual that was on the Terrace t^ke off their 
hats, and pay proper respect ancj^homage to her. 
We returned to* Egham in the evening, and 
thanked our friend for his trcvublc and attention. 

Egham is situated about eighteen miles from 
London, and four miles from Windsor 5 it is a quiet 
and retired village, and the town extends about a 
mile in length on the Great Western iioad, which 
is a considerable thoroughfare to the western and 
southern parts of England, and stage coaches to 
Reading, Windsor, Exeter, Taunton, a^d a great 
many other places pass through Egham ; we were 
told that before railroads were introduced, more 
than eighty coaches i^ed to pass dfily through 
this village. * » 

There are few shbps, but su&cient to supply the 
wants of the place; a churct for the people to 
perform their devotion in,^ and a circulating 
library with a reading room is also established for 
the lovers of literature; we cannot indeed speak 
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of it but with pleasure, it shows that the people of 
England have as much facility to acquire knoM^- 
ledge in a small village, as well as in a Wwn of 
considerable magnitude. 

Egham also boasts of a most useful dnd chari- 
•-fc-table institution, founded by a Mr. Strode, about 
the year 1 704, it consists of almshouses for six 
poor vnen, and the same number of women to. 
each of whon\ are allotted twQ rooms, with an 
allowance of,^ six shillings a week, and an annual ^ 
supply of coals apd articles of clothing sufficient (if 
taken care of) to carry them thrcugh the year. In 
addition to which, t^jere is a charity school where 
about a hundred boys of the inhabitants of Egham 
are instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
far as decimal fractions. Adjoining to the school 
room, is ajj fine building as a residence for the 
master, and the present maker is our worthy in- 
structor, the Rev. George Hopkins; we have 
frequently been to see the school, and were much 
gratified to see the progress the boys were making 
under his able superintendence, and the discipline 
which he hUs introduced, qnd we think that these 
children must in after li% became industrious and 
sober men, in consequence 'of having had the 
advantage of education. 

The establishmeAt <:s j^nder the management of 
the Cooper’s Company^ who«arc the trustees of 
the chjuity fund ; many iraprcx^ements were made 
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while we resided at Egham, six Hew almshouses 
were built and a handsome gateway erected in the 
fr(int, ‘^closed with iron railings. 

We consider this institution a great blessing to 
the peoplb of Egham, and especially to the poor 
people, who could not sf)are any money to edu-^ 
cate their children. * 

The locality of Egham is very interestirig, on 
account of the hiistorical facts connected with it, 

^ The famous spot, called the Runimefyd, is situated 
on the north side of Egham, on the banks of the 
river Thames ; and this was the place where King 
John signed the great charter called the Magna 
Charta, in the year 1215. 

It appears that the King, by his tyranny, and 
by encroaching upon the liberties t>f the people, 
drove them* to rebelhon, and a great n^any of his 
courtiers took up arms and demanded aVeparation 
of the injuries he had done them, and a confirma- 
tion of their former rights and privileges, to 
w^hich the King, much against his will consented, 
and Runimead was the spot chosen for the people 
and the King to meej:, and here thSy had this 
charter signed, whi#h w^i^ the greatest era in the 
history of England, as it was the foundation of 
British liberty. A facsimile of the original char- 
ter is deposited in ,the^ British Museum. The 
meadow contain* about one hundred and sixty 
acres of groxmd, and serves as a race course, 
yiie races take place ever^ year^ on the last 
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Tuesday in August, and the two following days, 
when some good horses are to be seen. 

Many noblemen and gentlemen from the*iteigh- 
bourhood come to see them, and for whose accom- 
modation booths are erected ; and some ‘members 
^of the Royal Family also honor the races with their 
presence, which, 'however, was not the case when 
w e were there. 

Staines is an old and much larger town than 
Egham, situjited on the Middlesex side of the 
Thames, and about a mile and a half eastward of 
Egham. 

Staines Bridge is constructed of stone, and is a 
beautiful structure. It consists of many arches, 
three only of which are passable for barges. 

The celebrated Cooper^s Hill stands on the 
west side of Egham, and commands ^one of the 
finest view^, including the to^n of Windsor and 
the castle, and the height affords a varied and 
romantic prospect to the eye. 

St. Ann^s Hill is also a very noted place, and 
Mrs. Fox, the wife of the noted statesman, resides 
there in a beautiful mansion. We once went to 
see it, and were amply r^aidijwith the romantic 
scenery we beheld fVom the top of it ; the height is 
considerable, and a darriagc can be driven to the 
summit, through a steep road w^hich leads to it. 

In the month of August, aoccmpanied by our 
tutor, Mr. Hopkins, who procured admission for 
us, we went to se'e Frogmore Lodge, the then 
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residence of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Augusta, sister to. the late King, and aunt to her 
present Majesty, Queen Victoria. It is situated 
on the high road which leads from London to 
WkidsoiA The house has a neat appearance, with 
a handsome portico, and a semicircular drive in_ 
the front of it. On entering the front door we 
ascended a flight of beautififl steps railed with 
brass, and richly carpeted. We were very 
kindly received by Miss Wright, a lady of her 
Royal Highness^ household, and a friend *to our 
tutor. She conducted us to th^^ drawing room, 
which was very beautifully fitted up; the sofas 
and chairs were covered with silk, and we saw 
many beautiful paintings, principally portraits, of 
the Royal Family, in this room. • 

The adjoining room was the Princjpss’ sitting 
room, and where she was then present. * We were 
.-desired by Miss Wright to wait where we were 
till she had procured permission from her Royal 
Highness to view the house and the gardens. In 
a few minutes, to our great surprise, we found her 
coming out of the room with her Royal flighness, 
who, she said, hadj expressed a desire to see us. 
We were then introduced tb her, and had the 
high honor of conversing ^ith her about fi^p 
minutes. She particular^ ^ inquired after our 
healths, and segmed niuch interested with our 
costume ; she the^ very' kindly gave us the per- 
mission to see the house and* the gardens. We " 
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were then conducted through a great many rooi^ 
all of which had some objects ©f attraction, such 
as paintings, musical instruments, old-fasWonetl 
furniture, and other things, all costly and elegant. 

The library was very good; it was#’ a room 
^bout sixty feet in length and half as wide, and 
the walls were ccrvered with valuable bobks from 
top to« bottom. 

We then walked in the gardens, a large piece 
of ground, wjhiich is laid out in lawns ,and gravel 
walks with shady trees on both sides of them ; 
and some antique vase, or a piPar of any ruins, 
placed here and there to give effect. 

There is also a piece of water, and a part of ^he 
ground is laid out in flower gardens. 

Here we would wish to remark that we were 
disappointed with the gardens in England. We 
have seen some which our Ehglish friends would 
call beautiful, but to us they' appear more like 
wood; because they are principally laid out in 
lawns, flower gardens, and trees which bear no 
fruit. 

The arrangement is not like the gardens in 
Bombay : there we have^ fruitj; trees standing in 
the middle at certdin distances, and vegetables 
growing between thbm; then the narrow gravel 
walks having plants Of^^rose, jessamine, and many 
other scented flowers, on both^ides, give a pretty 
and varied effect, and itie trees in blossom or 
fruit, and the flowefs of various colours, in bloom, 
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lieightea the beauty. To walk hefe in the lull and 
quiet of a beautiful moonlight nighty the gentle 
and ?ool breeze and the fragrance of the rose or 
jasmine, or the lilly of the valley is extremely 
refreshing, and is the most pleasant enjoyment we 
have. In vain have we*^ longed for such a nighx. 
in England, and we have been reminded very 
often, when thinking upon this point, of oiTt dear 
native land. 

In England on the contrary flowers and fruits 
are grown in separate pieces of ground, the latter 
very often of one particular sort, so that when the 
season is over, they preseqt a dull appearance, 
which is not the case in India, in consequence of 
the arrangements we have just mentioned. 

The fruit in this country is not so good as in 
India, there is not the powerful sun ta> bring it to 
the same perfection, and of all we liked the pears, 
jjreengages, raspberries and strawberries best ; the 
English however by their industry egntrive to 
grow foreign fruits such as grapes, pine-apples, 
oranges, &c. in hot-houses, which are nothing 
more than light buildings glazed all round, in 
which a fire is kep# in yinter to preserve a uni- 
form temperature/ but the ^grapes are not so 
good as those imported from “"Spain and Portugal. 
Very fine oranges are also* imported from these 
countries in large <quantities, they are sold very 
cheap and are very^ sweet^ and wholesome ; in the 
months of February and March they are to be got 
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in perfection, aAd, in addition to those sold by the 
fruiterers, poor people sell them almost in every 
corner of the streets in London. ” Flowers in 
England are very good but not scented, nor is 
there the profusion of that delightful Aower the 
^rose, as in India; weleft*Frogmore highly delight- 
ed with the honour we had of conversing with 
the illustrious Princess and with the distinction 
she conferred upon us. 

We, have •since learned with much regret the , 
death of her Royal Highness, by which the 
neighbourhood ^is deprived of ’‘one of the most 
benevolent personages, as she was extremely kind- 
hearted and charitable, and many poor people 
'were subsisting upon her bounty ; it may not be 
amiss here for us to inform our countrymen that 
this princess was never married, she died at the 
age of seventy-two, but she, iid not look quite so 
old when w’^e saw her ; she was plainly dressed in* 
blue silk, without any profusion of jewxls or other 
valuable things. 

We then proceeded to Virginia Water, which is 
an artificial' lake, said to be the largest of the kind in 
the kingdom. It is abo.nt two miles from Egham 
and is perfectly secluded frefm the high road. 
The entrance to it is from an Inn called the 
Wheatsheaf, where '^adn^ssipn to it is easily ob- 
tained ; a road or rather a foot-path through an 
intricate but a romantic wood --leads to it, and the 
boundary of the Vater is so judiciously con- 
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cealed from the sight that we imagine it a large 
river. 

The neigTibourhood is very fine, the verdant 
walks, the variegated surface of the ground, and 
the woodland scenery agreeably relieve the eye. 
On the^ water is kept a royal yacht called thrf 

Royal Adelaide” completely masted, rigged, and 
in readiness to set sail at the shortest notice. 
She was constructed for King William the Fourth 
by the present talented surveyor, Sir ^V^illiam 
Symonds, and was built and launched on the spot 
by our worthy friend John Fincham, Esq. who 
had the honor of dining with the King on the 
evening of the launch, and has received a hand- 
some plate as a token of His late Majesty^s 
approbation of the ability and skill with which he 
completed j the vessel, we are told that it is the 
model of the Pique thirty-six gun Frigate. The 
Queen or any other member of the Royal Family, 
now and then take a sail in this vess.^1, on the 
lake ; she is very conveniently and richly fitted up 
for the reception of the illustrious personages. 

Here is also the long boat of the "Victory, Lord 
Nelson’s Flag Ship in the Battle of Trafalgar, and 
there are other boats kept in *eadiness for fishing 
and the amusement of the Royal Family. On one 
side of the water is a wooden building called the 
Fishing Temple, > it*? appearance is altogether very 
fanciful and is mor^ like Chinese architecture than 
anjr thing else. The inside is fitted up as a dining 
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and a sitting room and was the favourite resort of 
George the Fourth, who was a great patron to this 
beautiful place. He caused an artificial ruinHo be 
placed here which has a pretty effect, but it does 
not excite that solemn reflection in our minds as a 
\eal rui% which stands upon the site wh^re it has 
for years withstood ^and defied the elements in all 
its former glorj^, and we now behold it withered 
and decayed by the unrelenting hands of Time. 

There is jflso a beautiful artificial cascade and 
the walks about it are very verdant. It is an ex- 
cellent place for* the Lovers of 'Solitude, as here 
nothing is heard but the noise of the waterfall, 
and the chirping of the birds. We were very 
much pleased with our visit to this place, and re- 
turned home in the evening, well repaid for the 
trouble weliad taken, 

Before we left Egham we had been to Windsor 
Castle and we only saw the public apartments, as 
a permission is required from the Lord Chamber- 
lain to view the private apartments. We have 
subsequently been fortunate enough to see them 
through the kindness of our friend T. Baldock, 
Esq., who procured the iequirtd order for us, and 
we have given a/descriptioif of the whole in 
another part of this work. 

We quitted EghamFo:(j the 24th of September, 
1839, being exactly a twelvenaofcth since we took 
up our abode here, and we can«^vith much pleasure 
speak of this quiet Village. 
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The inhabitants are though few yet very re- 
spectable and honest, and we know from our 
having seen^ other places, that Egham, from its 
retired situation, is free from many of the vices 
and coiVuptions to which large towns and sea- 
ports are subject. ^ 

We fod’got to mention that w^ had our tutor's 
brother, Mr. Joseph Hopkins, living wy;h us, 
during the time we were under his superinten- 
dence. He is an excellent penman, and by 
following his directions we improved ouf hand- 
writing very mu^h, and by constantly conversing 
with him we made a more rapid progress in the 
English language than we otherwise might have 
done, in addition to which he was a most agreeable 
companion. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CHATHAM DOCK YARD. 

, * 

We paid a visit to the Queen’s Dock Yard at * 
Chatham, accompanied by our Jcind friend John 
Seppings, Esq., who introduced us to Mr. Stone, 
the then master shipwright, and Messrs. Moore 
and Laire, the assistant master shipwrights. We 
went from London Bridge by a steam boat to 
Gravesend for two shillings each, and from Graves- 
end to Chatham in a very easy van as they called 
it, for two shillings each. The ride from London 
to Chatham by the coach is very beautiful; the 
view from Shooters^ Hill and from Hartford Hill, 
i$ very fine, and the view from Northfleet to 
Gravesenfi of the Thames, with the never failing 
supply of ships and vessels sailing thereon, is most 
pleasing. In all Eiyjlancf we told there is not 
a prettier ride than ^om Gravesend to Chatham. 
Upon the top of Stroud Hill, the view of the 
towns of Stroud, Rochester, Chatham, and Bromp- 
ton, with the river Medway, the Barracks, the 
Naval Hospital, and the Dock Yard and Gim 
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Wharf is very good, added to ^which, that fine 
old building Rochester Castle, the Cathedral, 
and ^the IJridge, and Baths, and the •pretty 
Church of Frendsbury, on the left hand with St. 
Margarlt’s, Rochester, on the right, and towering 
above all the ramparts ^d fortifications of Chat- 
ham, th^ Citadel ; all these copibined, present as 
beautiful a sight of its sort, us is to be met with. 
We have subsequently rode over this ground 
always with pleasure and often. When we are in 
Bombay, will our thoughts return to* thosef who are 
dwelling within^ the view that is- to be seen from 
Stroud Hill. 

Nearly all the roads out*of London, after you 
have got out of tlie smoke of London, present 
very fine views, and then the ro^ds are so good, 
that with the good horses and carriages you almost 
appear to fly over them, so swiftly ancTeasily do you 
pass along. We were very much pleased with our 
visit, and we aferwards resided and studied our 
profession of shipbuilding there, under ftie^able in- 
struction of John Fincham, Esq., who became the 
master shipwright upon the death qf ^r. Stone. 
We have, therefore, fhought it proper to procure 
as correct an account* as could of that large 

naval establishment. 9 

This celebrated Dock Yard which has been 
considerably enlarged,^ and received many addi- 
tional improvements within these few years, occu- 
pies an extensive area on tjie south east bank of 
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the river Medway. Including the Ordnance 
wharf, it measures about a mile in length, and is 
surrounded by a high wall, and defeijded on the 
land side by strong fortifications, principally of 
modern origin. The entrance is by a Lpacious 
. gateway, over which are cthe royal arms, flanked 
by embattled towers. The houses of tbe'^captain, 
superii;»tendant, and of the principal officers, are 
large and handsome buildings, and the various 
offices for managing tlie different departments of 
the yard, especially those which were erected in 
1811, for the principal clerks and ofiicers, are 
extremely neat and commodious, and well become 
the opulence of the English nation, and the im- 
portance of the navy. In the storehouses, one of 
which is 660 ft. jn length, are deposited prodigious 
quantities of sails, rigging, hemp, pitch, tar, resin, 
and all other necessaries for the equipment and 
building of ships. The coils of cordage, and of 
chain cables, the heaps of blocks, and innumer- 
' able articles requisite for the service, are arranged 
ii^exact order, so that in times of emergency, they 
can all be*caken out without confusion, and every 
department being under the superintendance of 
proper ofiicers, the business is so much accelerated 
that even a first raw man of var, has often been 
equipped for sea in a^few weeks. The principal 
mast house is nearly 24 & ft.* long, and 120 ft. 
wide ; some of the masts deposited here are 3 J ft. 
"in diameter, and 40 yards in length ; the timbers 
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to form the masts, are constant!/ kept floating in 
two spacious basins constructed for that purpose. 
The %iew ro{)e house 1110 ft. long, and nearly 
50 ft. wjde, in which cables of all dimensions are 
twisted, some of which are 120 fathom long, and 
22 inche^ in circumference; the labour of making 
these cables is partly executed by machines. 

The sail loft is 70 yards long, and the other 
workshops are of proportional extent. The wet 
docks are ' four in number, all of which a^e suffi- 
ciently capacious for first rates, t;^o of which are 
roofed over. There is also a sfone dock upon a 
much larger scale than any erf the others. There 
also are six slips on which new ships are constantly 
built, all of which have roofs over them that cost 
about £8000. each. The smithes shop (where 
anchors of* all sizes^ some of which \feigh nearly 
five tons, are constantly made) contains about 
forty forges ; the fires are blown by a blast of air 
from a wheel turned swiftly in an adjoiniig build- 
ing. The dock yard chapel built for the accom- 
modation of the officers, artificers, and shi]^ 
wrightsand their families, was completed in 1811, 
and is reported to* have# cost upwards of £9000. 
It is a neat plain structure of l^ck,and the interior 
is extremely light, elegant, and pleasing. 

The Royal dock yard# afe all of them similarly 
supplied with ati ttbun^nce of valuable timber 
and stores, but a^^we had constant daily oppor- ^ 
tuiiities of visiting Chatham yard, we are more 

r>jrr O 
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conversant with that than any other of the yards ; 
and we could not but observe with great pleasure, 
the disposition that hami^been sh^wn hj the 
Admiralty of late years to get from every quarter 
of the world timber of all description, to test which 
iS the best adapted for ^iship building purposes. 
They have had oak ^timber from Italy, from Istria 
and from Styria for timbers of ships, and from 
Dantzic and Memel oak plank for bottom, this 
last is imported from three to six inches thick, is 
free from knots and is of hard texture and very 
durable ; a great' deal of the Italian oak is large 
and nicely formed for ship^s timbers, and the 
Istrian oak, for building steam vessels, the prettiest 
small compass timber that was ever seen and 
appears to be of good texture. There are also 
several sorts of Larch, Italian, Polish and North 
American or Hackmetak. A merchant ship of 
near five hundred tons came to Chatham twice, 
whilst wfc were there, built in Prussia of Polish 
Larch, by the person who was her captain, she 
Had been fourteen years employed since she was 
built, had never had any repairs done to her, and 
was quite as sound and gaod a;^ when built. The 
Polish Larch is co(irse looking timber, but the 
knots are well collared, and it appears well 
adapted for ship building .The Italian Larch is 
of a finer grain, freer from knots, but we know 
nothing of its durability. The' Hackmetak Larch 
* was small and straight and did not bear a compa- 
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rison with Italian or Polish Larch. There was 
also a large quantity of African timber, by some 
misi^p,med Teak, it is ^ard reddish wood, straight 
or conrpass, it appe* to be very durable, but 
with great loss upon its conversion, and it is un- 
pleasant timber to have»to do with, for sometimes • 
without* exhibiting any symptoms of decay on 
the outside, there will upon* sawing it b »0 found 
hollow places wjthin the log, large enough for a 
man to lie down in. It is however useful for bitts, 
for beams, and learnings of hatchways, ft is also 
useful for steps of ladders on boaiid ships, for pillars, 
&c. There is also another timber called pitch 
Pine from Savannah, when it is good it is very 
durable, but it is full of a hot resinous substance, 
that as soon as the tree is past its prime appears, 
if not cut; down then, to eat up an^ destroy all 
the fabric. It is 6f uncertain qualitji^ and not a 
pleasant timber to convert for that reason. They 
are also using a very curious timber from New 
Zealand, called Cowdie, the trees are very large, * 
some of them being sixty to seventy feet long, 
and from twenty to twenty-four inches in diameter 
and holding severrteen inches at the top end. It 
has no knots and «is capital &r topmasts, and for 
cutting in planks for steam^vessels, as it can be 
worked in long shifts. After all we have seen we 
think there is^notBinf like Teak, and if the 
British Govemm^pt doTnot build ships in India, 
we wonder they do not import Indian Teak. It, 
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is almost everlasting^ and although the first cost ap- 
pears high it would be cheaper to use it at any 
price that it might cost. ^ / 

A fourteen horse power engine drives the 
machine at the ropery, for winding each thread of 
* the yarn as it is spun and«^passed through hot tar, 
as well as four capstans for forming the strands, 
that i§ a number of yarns pass through a tube, 
and are connected to a machine called an equal- 
iser,^^ which gves the proper twist and compres- 
sion to the said strands, preparatory to closing 
three of them together into one rope. 

In a building closjp to the ropery' is what is 
called the lead where leaden pipes as well 

as sheet lead is manufactured by machinery, 
driven by a beautiful engine of twenty horse 
power. Fo 6 carrying on the process,, lead pipes 
are first cast in pieces of two or three feet in 
length, having an iron rod equal to the diameter 
of the bqre passing through them, they are then 
removed to what is called " drawing triblet,^^ 
which consists of a strong cast iron frame fitted 
with appropriate machinery, which carries the 
pipes backwards and forwards^ square pieces of 
iron, (called dies), having holes «of graduated size, 
are fixed to this tribiet, through which the pipes 
successively pass till'c^ey arrive at the required 
thickness, which governs the^l^ngth of the pipes, 
varying from fourteen to twentyTjbwo feet. 

’ Sheet lead is maViufactured by first casting a 
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large thick piece of lead, and passing it between 
two iron rollers, which exert an enormous pressure 
against it,* and expand it every way at each 
revolution ; the distance between these rollers 
diminishes gradually and by this means the lead 
is framed into a sheet of any required size. 

In acfdition to this work, the‘»same engine pro- 
pels the machinery in an adjoining part* of the 
building, where j)aint is manufactured ; dry white 
lead is first bruised under heavy stone rollers, and 
afterwards sifted ; it is then put into the mill with 
a sufficient quantity of oil to h!b mixed to a cer- 
tain consis’^ency, ready for the grinding stones. 

The advantage of substituting steam power for 
manual labour is here admirably illustrated; it 
will be seen that an engine of twenty horse power 
does as miich work as would require six or seven 
times as much meii to perform. • 

At the north-east extremity of the Dock-yard 
stands a new work, called the Saw Mills^ projected 
and executed by that excellent and talented engi- 
neer, Mr. Brunei, who has done more for the me- 
chanical arts than anj man living, and^who is the 
constructor of thj Thames Tunnel and the Block 
Machinery at Portsmouth Dock Yard. The saw 
mills, as their name imports, are for the purpose 
of converting timber intp®planks or boards for 
the various pip-BOses^of ship-building, and the 
general service o^ the yard. 

^ The building is erected oif an eminence, thirty^ 
five feet above tne level of the lowest part of the 
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yard, and the operation of conversion is performed 
by the agency of steam. The mill is on an ex- 
tensive scale, and the mechanism may* be re<^iced 
to three principles : — 

First, — That the saw is drawn up and down, as 
•long as is necessary, by a motion communicated to 
the wheel. Second, — That the piece of tilnber to 
be cut is advanced by an uniform motion to re- 
ceive the stroke of the saw, and^ not the saw to 
follow the wood. Third, — That when the saw has 
cut through the whole length of the timber, the 
whole machine stops of itself, and remains im- 
moveable ; lest, having no obstacle to surmount, 
the moving power should turn the wheel with too 
great a velocity, and injure the machinery. 

The room in? which the saws are worked is 
ninety feet square, and covered with a^ light roof 
of wood and wrought iron, 'which contributes 
much to the internal beauty of the place. In 
this room^ there are eight saw frames and three 
'circular saw benches, besides the capstans for 
supplying the frames with the wood, by drawing 
the pieces from the outside of the mill to the side 
of the saws. 

These frames are eatirely independent of each 
other, and are capa%e of carrying from one to 
twenty-four saws j ther pumber of saws put into 
one frame will depend on tlie hipn})er of cuts that 
are to be made, and may be arr^ged at different 
distances, according to the thickness required. 

-prr^friw, *rTnis?i.Tr 
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regulated at pleasure according^ to the nature of 
the wood or the number of cuts, though the saws 
alwai^s make the same number of strokes, viz. 
eighty ^n a minute. The drags which convey the 
timber to the saws, besides their progressive, have 
a retrograde, motion, and roll backwards when the* 
timber is cut. There are like?wise various inge- 
nious contrivances for holding the timber while it 
is sawn, and alsp for following the natural bend of 
the wood when requisite. ^ 

Two of the saw frames are appropriate*d to deal 
slitting, an operation which performed with 
amazing rapidity and the greatest precision. We 
have seen at one frame two deals ten feet in 
length, slit into four boards in the short space of 
ten minutes | and the two frames have produced 
in six" days (working only seven Jiours and a 
quarter each day) thirty-four thousand superficial 
feet of timber. 

The whole of this machinery, togjether with 
the three circular saws, are propelled by an engine 
of thirty-six horse power; wedges, and other 
light work for joiners, are cut by fhe circular 
saws. In an adjj)inin§ room are lathes for turn- 
ing brass and iron work for^capstans, windlasses, 
treenails, and all kinds or metal and wood re- 
quired for the service. ^ ^ 

Some very c^t^nsivl waterworks are connected 
with this steam engine *iron pipes are laid at dider- 
jnt parts of the yard, and on them, at certain diij-' 
tances, are fixed cocks, which, when required, < 
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throw streams of water above the highest build- 
ings. From these pipes all the offices and houses 
in the yard are supplied with water J and '^here 
are also pipes at the river side to supply the ships 
in ordinary with this necessary article of clean- 
liness. 

Necessity is the mother of invention ; the saying 
is well exemplified in the instance of the saw-mills. 
We have stated that the building stands on an 
eminence, which made it very laborious and ex- 
pensive for logs of timber to l^e brought to the 
saw mills from otfiier parts of the yard for conver- 
sion. This defect engrossed the mind of the 
ingenious constructor of the mills, and led him to 
invent one of the simplest and prettiest pieces of 
mechanism we «ever saw, and which has com- 
pletely reme(}ied the imperfection. 

The ground on the north side of the mill is 
appropriated to the stowage of timber. Rafts are 
floated from the river by means of a canal, which 
runs open about two hundred and fifty feet, and, 
on entering the rising ground, becomes a tunnel 
about three hundred and thirty feet in length, 
and opens into an elliptical biasin which is in 
length ninety feet; j^breadth, seventy-two; and 
depth, forty-four. 

The operation of railing the timber from this 
basin is worthy of observation^ a?id the steady, 
though quick motion, vfith which it ascends, is 
truly astonishing. We b^ive witnessed a balk. 
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to the top of the standard, sixty feet, in the short 
space of twenty seconds ! merely by the waste or 
condensed ^w^ater being allowed to run into an 
iron Vessel, to outweigh the timber. It is then 
farther lifted by two cranes, given motion to by a 
vibrating rod connected with the steam engine, 
and, when suspended on the s^ld cranes (which 
are portable, and weigh about nine tons each 
without the load), the logs are transported to any 
of the stacks alongside of a railroad eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight feet long, having an»inclina- 
tion of two feet ten inches in every hundred feet; 
so that its own gravity takes it down, and it 
is brought back by means cff an iron chain wind- 
ing round a large drum, which is moved by the 
engine. The speed with which it runs down with 
the loads is uncertain, but is moved back at the 
rate of three miles ^n hour. • 

There is a tank over each wing of the saw-mill 
building to receive the water when raised, fifty- 
seven feet long, thirty-two feet wide, anfl two feet . 
deep ; and they each hold about 22,500 gallons of 
water. • 

Besides supplying the yard and the ships with 
water, this engine^as tb suj^ply the same to the 
Royal Marine Barracks, "^l^i^aval Hospital, and 
Infantry, or Chatham Barracks ; these establish- 
ments at least consamt from three to four hun- 
dred tons of water. • 

There is also a fifty hor^e power engine for 
p{imT)ing the docks, which works a jmmp of four 
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teet in diameter^ whiph delivers about fifty-five 
cwt. of water per stroke; the strokes are from 
twelve to fourteen per minute. ^ 

In the same building is a twenty horse 'power 
engine, as a substitute, should anything * happen 
to the above engine ; it has two pumps, one of 
twenty-eight inchgs and the other of twenty-two 
inches^ to drain the docks. This engine is also 
adapted to give motion to a three barrel engine 
pump for the fresh water, which will produce the 
same effect as the saw-mill engine. 

The fans for blowing the smithy fires are 
driven also by this engine at the rate of one thou- 
sand revolutions per ihinute ; and it drives a large 
volume of air, through proper passages under 
ground, to the smith’s shops and the quantity is 
regulated by valves fitted into the tubes. This 
has been a very great improven>ent and all the dock 
yards now have been or are about to be supplied 
with the blasting machine, the smithy is ren- 
^.dered dfiightfuUy cool and pleasant by the 
constant current of fresh air, which makes it 
much more healthy for the people to work in. 

The mould loft is a very capacious room with 
a fine even deal floor of three ipches in thickness 
and coated over with^hlack paint ; this is the place 
where moulds for the ^yarious component parts of 
ships are made, and tKe size, form and the 
dimensions of them are delineated for the guidance 
of the builder, whi<^ process is called laying 
off it requires great nicety and sufficient practice 
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to lay off a ship on the mould-loft floor, as it is 
the very foundation from which the ship is built, 
and ^e excellency of a design may be entirely 
lost tOTOugh neglect in this department. 

No one can be called a good practical ship- 
wright, unless he has ^ thorough knowledge jn » 
this brafich of the practice of naval architecture, 
as the economy of material greatly depend^ on it. 
We should here^observe that great care is taken 
in the Roval Dock Yard in laying off a ship, and 
well acquainted persons are intrusted with it. 
There are two persons at Chathg^n to delineate the 
lines and two to make moulds, apprentices are also 
sent to the loft to be instructed in laying oiF,^^ 
and the whole work is most admirably carried on. 

The Frigate Mceander of 46 guns, which had 
been standing on the slip 16 y ears, ^ was ordered 
by the Admiralty tt) be launched, and the 5th of 
May was the day our friend John Fincham, Esq, 
appointed for it. We were very glad in having 
thus had the opportunity of witnessing the Eng-* 
lish mode of fitting the launching apparatus. The 
principal dimensions of the Mseander aVe — 


• ^ Ft. In. 

Length on the ra^ge of*the deck 159 0 

Do. of the keel for tonnage 133 

Breadth extreme - ♦ - 41 5 

Do. moulded • il * - 40 9 

Depth in hold * - 13 6 

Burthen in tons No 1215 
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Before we give an account of the launch, 
we think it will be interesting to our readers to 
have a brief description of the principle on which 
the launching of a ship depends. 

It is well known that the first process of build- 
ing a ship is to lay down {he keel on blocks about 
four or five feet apart, and with an inclihation of 
five-eighths of an indh to a foot, but this is not the 
general rule, because local circumstances may 
require a little variation. The keel is the founda- 
tion on tvhich*irames are erected, which are planked 
both inside and c ut to combine the whole into one 
common mass ; to keep the two s^des together, and 
to give security to fhe whole fabric, beams are 
thrown across, resting their ends on a longitudinal 
tie called the shaft pieces, which run all round, and 
are firmly secured to the sides, the beam ends are 
bolted through another tie called waterways, which 
lay on them, and against the sides to which they are 
secured with iron or copper bolts, thus the bolts 
for the be'dm ends pass through the waterway, the 
beam and shelf, on the lower part of which they 
are clenched on a ring. 

When the keel is in its jplace the frames are 
gradually raised, and shores or ppsts are erected to 
keep the fabric in its position and to sustain the 
weight. 

Now at the time of lavSiching, the question is, 
to remove the shores and 'to fin^ out some means 
to balance the ship a|id to sustain her weight, and 



that support must be moveable in order to sustain 
the ship, while in the act of descending downwards, 
till si^ is received by the water. 

To^ect this, therefore, two inclined planes, one 
on each side are constructed parallel to and at 
about one- third the distance of the half breadth =»f 
the ship from the centre line^of the keel, and 
extend in length from the fore extremity*of the 
ship, to as low cjown as the ebb tide will permit, 
in order to support the vessel in her^descent. 

The surfaces of these planes (technically called 
sliding-planks) are about two fe#t below the body 
of the ship, amidships, and their inclination from 
about three-quarters of an inch to an inch and a 
quarter. Their breadth is guided by the size of 
what are called the bilgeways^ these are as- 
semblages pf timber connected together from about 
fifteen inches to i^o feet square, and, in length a 
little more than two-thirds of the length of the 
vessel. When the inclined planes are ready, the 
bilgeways are laid upon them parallel to the^ 
keel, and square ribbons arc brought outside of 
them at a very small distance, say, about three 
quarters of an i»ch||and firmly secured to the 
sliding plank. • 

Now, the space between ?he upper part of the 
bilgeways and the bottom^ of the vessel, is filled 
up with solid pjec^s^ ofVood of short length, but 
as the space considerably exceeds at the extre- 
mities, square pieces of timber called poppets arg ^ 
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introduced there in a vertical position^ with a three 
or four inch plank under their heels^ and the heads 
or upper ends secured to the bottom by getting 
them into a plank screwed to the sides ^ior the 
purpose. These poppets should be sufficiently near 
each other to receive the^pressure. 

The whole of this apparatus is called the^^ cradle** . 
or the moveable support^ having the bilgeways 
for the base, and with which the ship will eventu- 
ally glide down into the water. r 

It should be observed, that wedges (called slices) 
areintroduced b^tween the bilgeways and planks 
under the poppets, as well as between the bilge- 
ways and the solid pieces amidships, in order 
that the wffiole work may be set closer together, 
and to take off a part of the weight from the 
blocks under the keel previous to their being split 
out. When the whole of this*is fitted, it is taken 
down and the sliding planks and the lower part of 
the bilgeways are greased to lessen the friction, 

' and ensure a rapid sliding of the vessel, this is 
done the day previous to the launch, and the 
cradle is tlien refitted. 

Early on the morning of ^the' day the slices are 
manned by a sufficient number of men with heavy 
mauls in their hanlls, and by a succession of 
simultaneous blows the wedges are driven in and 
the ship is set up, that iiJ, her^wfight is partially 
transferred from the keel blocks to the sliding 
planks. 
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All the shores are then removed from the sides, 
and the blocks under the keel are split out and 
takeit away, with the exception of three or four at 
the fore-end, which are reserved for the critical 
moment of launching. 

The g[uestion will Ife naturally asked, what 
prevents the vessel now from •descending ? Pieces 
of wood from six to ten feet in lengtfi, and 
from six to twelve inches square, are so placed as 
to receive the pressure of the cradler at one end, 
and the other abuts against the^ fore-end of the 
ribbon before-mfen tinned, these ^old the vessel, 
and enable us at a moment’s warning to knock 
them down and let the ship go : it is astonishing 
how these two comparatively insignificant pieces 
of wood stop such a stupendous inass of materials 
as a ship ns ; the science of mechames however 
enable us to do it. * 

The dog-shores are knocked down either by the 
blows of heavy mauls, or by letting weights which 
are suspended by a string simultaneously fall upon 
them ; these weights must be placed at ^ height tc 
fall upon the dog-shores with sufficient momentuir 
to knock them do^n. • 

The Mseander ^as christened by Lady Marshal ; 
booths were erected for the accommodation of the 
officers and their famiUes^^and the visitors were 
admitted by ticlietii. 'i^e sight was very beautifu: 
and quite novel to us. 

,The preparation of the lAinch was earned on 
by our very kind friqpd Mr. AdamS, under the 
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superintendence of the master shipwright, and so 
excellent was the arrangement that there w^as not 
the slightest confusion, and the laifnch w;ra ex- 
ceedingly good, as the vessel glided down>rhe very 
moment the dog-shores were down. 

We here copy a very interesting description of 
the launch, written, by a gentleman at Chatham, 
in thd Kentish Coronal.’^ 

On Tuesday, May the 5th, at about half-past • 
two, ^p. M.| was launched from Her Majesty’s 
Dock Yard, Chatham, the frigate Meeander,” 
amid the firing of cannon, the waving of flags, 
and the shouts of assembled thousands ; she left 
“ the slip whereon sixteen years since, her strong 
“ keel was lain, to which have been added, joint 
after joint, and plank after plank, rivetted and 
bound together by immense bolts and bars of 
metal, until she has become what we now behold- 
her, a thing to wonder at, with an admiration 
almostfamounting to aw^e. 

Many a stately tree, once the pride of the 
woodlands, has been cut down, and in the words 
of ^ Barry CornwaU’ — 

His arms from the tftink art riven, 

** His body all barked and squared, 

“ And he*s now like a felon driven, 

” In chains to^-he strong Dock Yard. 

© 

i « 

• o 

•* He*8 sawn through tSie middle, and turned, 

** For the ribs of a frigate free, 

** He's caulked, and pitched, and burned, 

And now he's fit for sea. 
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Many a hundred weight of ore has been dug 
out of the bowels of the harmless earthy smelted 
an A wrought into shape and fitness by oft re- 
peat^. blows of ponderous hammers wielded by 
the brawny armed smiths ; or in the swift re- 
volvin^ lathe turned, ^ooved and polished wit^ 
a celerity, precision, and beauty of finish, that 
" seemed like the work of enchantment, \fany 
a muscular frame has become weary of the 
labour which was to fit^ her for encountering 
^ the battle and the breeze,^ toiling day after day 
“ and year after /ear, at what mult have appeared 
an almost interminable task, so vast the bulk 
and so complicated the structure of this citadel 
^‘of the deep. At length she is finished, and 
stands prepared to go forth upon the waters, 
“ wanting but the masts and ri^ng tu enable her 
to fly like a winge3 creature over the*bosom of 
the ocean, and bear the flag of our country to 
whatsoever quarter of the globe it tnay be 
deemed necessary or expedient. Go mark her 
giant bulk, so huge yet graceful in its/air pro- 
“ portions ; gaze on the massy timber which like 
the ribs of some ^st animal bulge out cm either 
side on her beams of immense girth, her iron 
stancheons, the planks of goodly oak* which 
“ form her decks and^ cwfess that the mind of 
man mayconceke^and ^is hands execute works, 
which would seeiU the result rather of super- 
“ hf^man than merely mortal pWer. Yet let not 
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th!s reflection make thee vain glorious, for re- 
member there is One far mightier, whose works 
are infinitely more wonderful, in the hcflfew of 
whose hand are the waters held ; who ^piled up 
“ the mountains, and bade the trees of the forest 
rear their heads on %igh, who created the 
Behemoth ani the Leviathan merely by the 
impulse of his will. He spake and it was done. 
He who can crush the framework of this noble 
frigate, wrench her strong joints asunder, and 
scatter her timbers upon the face of the waters, 
as easily as the summer zephyr scatters the 
thistle-down upon^he hills. — But lo ! the signal 
“ is given ; the impediments are removed ; and 
slowly and majestically she glides into the 
river, the band playing ^ Rule Britannia,’ and 
the spectators shouting with mighi; and main. 
^Tis an‘ anxious moment to all concerned in 
getting her afloat, but more especially so, to the 
Mast€:r Builder, on whom rests the greatest 
responsibility ; a slight error or deficiency in 
the completeness of the arrangements may be 
attended with he most serious consequences, 
destruction of property, and what is of far more 
^Hmportance loss^pf human life. But nothing 
occurs to mar the proud satisfaction, with 
which he marks c^symmation of the labour 
of so many years, sa^ly she *rides on her sub- 
^^jcct element and all cause^for anxiety on her 
part is at an end. Yet we cannot help thinking 
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“ that he and every one concerned in her erection, 
who have watched her growing year by year 
“ int^ the fullness of her strength and beauty, 
must^sel deeply interested in her career, yearn- 
“ ing towards her with a fondness almost parental. 
The following lines Vere the result of oi^ 
reflection on viewing the above spectacle, and 

we trust our readers will pardon the shall 

“ we call it egotism, which prompted their 
insertion* in the Coronal. • , 

“ Another mighty instfument for evil or foigood, 

“ This day with spirit stirring cheers is launched upon the flood, 
How gracefully she glided down amSd the foaming tides, 

** That leapt as though to welcome her and k.ss her swelling sides, 
“ And over to the farther bank, she moved like a queen, 

That goeth with a stately pace, her people>ranks between j 
She went wiyi music and with shouts, and blazonry so bnsive, 

“ To take possession of h^r throne upon the subject wave, 

“ And calmly now she lieth there upon the river’s breast ; 

** Unheeding whether destiny may send her east or west, 

** Unconscious of the many souls she’ll bear upon th^deep, 

And dreamless all of rocks and shoals, and waves that madly 
leap. 

How beautiful she looketh now, a stately thing to«ee, 

" A fabric that we wonder at, how long will it thus be ? 

** Perchance no distant period rgay see her timbers rent, 

** And scattered here and there, the sport of the vexed elemen 
" Thus man when first h^ |;oeth forth iipon the sea of life 
“ Is fair and comely to the view with^strength and vigour rife, 

But soon alas the storms i|^ay^ort«,and he before the blast 
** May drive a shattemd 4^reck with scarce a vestige of the pas 
** Oh may this floating q^tadel— this mighty ship of war 
“ Be never used for purposes but such^ peaceful are : 
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" To devastate and to destroy, and make man’s labour vain ; 

“ Oh never may her thunders wake the echoes of the mwn.” 

An alteration in the concluding stanzli" has 
been suggested by a friendly critic, beci?use he 
infers that a ship of war cannot be applied to 
other than warlike purjibses* The truth of this 
inference we deny. She may be the means of 
conveying the man of science to regions of 
ignorance and barbarism, and thus become a 
mighty instrument for the spread of civilization 
and diffusion of that knowledge, by which man^s 
physical naturd is elevated, and made capable of 
rightly appreciating the value of scientific pur- 
suits. She may be rendered subservient to the 
uses of commerce, and thus afford a means of 
enlightenment to the dark places of the earth : 
and she may merely be a shew of overwhelming 
power, without once using those engines of de- 
struction, which the bad passions of mankind 
have prompted them to invent, awe into quiet- 
ness many who are stirred by avarice or ambition 
to become disturbers of the world^s peace, and 
destroyers of their fellow creatures/^ 

After the launch we had the .pleasure of spend- 
ing the day at our kind frierfd Mr. Fincham^s 
house, where a splendid collation was served up 
to all the principal ofiii^r^ of the dock yard and 
many of his private frienc^s ; wc beard some good 
speaking, the company departed at si^t p. m. all of 
them highly delightdd with the doings of the d^. 
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We see by the Navy Estimates prepared 
February, 1841, for Parliament to vote the sup- 
plies^ of 184d and 1 842, that the following officers 
upon s^ary are required for Chatham Yard : — 




Per Year. 

Captain Superintendent 

s^iooa 

Master •Attendant - 0 - 

- 

480 

Assistant Master Attendant 


^300 

Master Shipwright 

- 

650 

Two Assistant Master Shipwrights, each 

400 

Storekeeper 

- 

• 600 

Store Receiver , - 

- 

450 

Director of Police 

- 

250 

Surgeon 

- 

500 

Assistant Surgeon 

- 

200 

Chaplain - - , 

- 

350 

Boatswain - - - 

- 

200 

Two Clerks, first <class from ^6300. Jo 


^6450. per year. Gross amount 

- 

825 

Five Clerks^ second class from £150. 


to £300. per year. Gross amount 

9 

1422 

Nine Clerks, third class from £80. to 


£150. per year. Gross amount 

• 

1323 

Master Smith * - 

- 

260 

of Saw Afills * - 

- 

250 

Smlmaker - • - 

- 

250 

Rigger - •- 

- 

250 

Ropemaker* 

- 

250 

Six Foremen of ^e YaM 

- 

250 

Timber Converter - • « 

- 

250 
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Per Year. 

Assistant Timber Converter, 

first 

180 

(C C( (C 

second ^ - 

160 

Conductor of Lead Mills 

- 

>•200 

Foreman of Painters 

- 

^200 

ofRopemakers ^ 

- 

200 

Acting do. do. , - 

- 

200 

Foreman of Smiths ‘ - 

- 

150 

Fifteen Inspectors, each 

- 

100 

Three Layers in Rope Yard, 

eacfi 

100 

Leading man ‘of Storehouse, 

first 

120 

(C (C ^ cc 

second 

100 


The following are the sums proposed to be 
voted for the Year 1&41, for wages to Artificers, 
Shipwrights, and Labourers, for the several Yards 


named : — 

Deptford - - - £ 5800 

Woolwich " - . . - " 50,500 

Do. Steam Engine Manufactory 20,000 
Chatham . . - - 81,200 

Sheerness^ - - - 53,000 

Portsmouth - . - 126,000 

Plymouth ^ - ... 126,000 

Pembroke - - - 39,000 

Deal - - . ‘ . r . 500 

and the following expenses are to be incurred fur 
wages, clothing, &c., of the police in the Dock 
Yards : — 

Woolwich £2224 

Chatham 2974 
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Sheerness - - - 

Per Year. 

2244 

Portsmouth^ 

3179 

Plymouth 

3974 

Pembroke - - 

1379 

Deptford 

2431 

Deal . - - • - 

9f 


When we look at the largft sums thus required 
for building and keeping up a Navy, and wlien we 
know the immense sums that such a large army 
as that kept up by England must c6st, we are not 
surprised that such heavy taxes ^re required upon 
every thing that is introduced into England. 

A friend of ours gave ui^the following descrip- 
tion of taxation, supposed to have been written 
by an eminent statesman, now a law lord : — 

The effects of war are taxes upon every article 
which enters into the mouth, or ccfVers the back, 
‘‘or is placed under the foot ; taxes upon every 
“ thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, 
“ or taste ; taxes upon warmth, light* and locQ- 
“ motion ; taxes on every thing on earth, and the 
“ waters under the earth ; on every* thing that 
“ comes from al^oad, or is grown at home ; taxes 
“ on the raw ma^rial f taxes on every fresh value 
“ that is added to it by ^he industry of man ; 

taxes on the very source which pampers man’s 
“ appetite, and tlie <iru^ that restores him to 
health ; on tffe ertnine which decorates the 
“ judge, and the rope whi(^ hangs the criminal 5 
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on the poor man^s salt, and the rich man^s spice ; 
on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribbons 
“ of the bride ; at bed or at board, couchant or 
levant, we must pay ; the schoolboy wl^ps his 
his taxed top ; the beardless youth manages his 
‘‘ taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, upon a taxed 
^^road, and the dying ^Jnglishman pounng his 
medicine which has paid seven per cent., into a 
‘‘ spoon that has paid fifteen per cent., flings 
“ himself back on his chintz bed which has paid 
twentj^-two^per cent., makes his will on an eight 
“ pound stamp, and expires in the arms of an 
apothecary, who has paid a license of £100. for 
the privilege of putting him to death. His 
whole property is then immediately taxed from 
two to ten per cent. Besides, the probate, 
large fees are demanded for bringing him in the 
chancel, his virtues are hancjed down to pos- 
terity on taxed marble, and he is then gathered 
to his fathers to be taxed no more.^^ 

We ha\o frequently made enquiries as to any 
article that is not taxed, and we do not know any 
thing that is in general use which has not a tax, 
with the exception of gas lights ; candles, and oil, 
pay duties, but gas is used ever^^ where and pays 
nothing. ^ 

The preparations for launching the London, was 
the same as the Meeande^Vl^it being a much larger 
ship, the dimensions of all (parts "^of the launching 
, apparatus was proportipnably large, and the whole 
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was superintended by our friend Samuel Read, Esq. 
The judicious management of our worthy instructor 
John JFincham, Esq., in launching the steamer on 
the same day, attracted thousands of persons 
to witness such an interesting scene ; the affair in- 
deed was so grand and s^ much were we delighted, 
that we fbel we could not by ouroown words, con- 
vey more exactly our feelings upon and gwe an 
account of that, tp us a novel, and to every body 
so highly interesting a spectacle, we therefore copy 
a description of these launches as appeared in the 
Maidstone Gazette, (editor, Mr. Whitings,) which 
was published nine miles froip Chatham, and with- 
in ten hours after the launches, and came out the 
next morning, copies of which papers were pro- 
cured for us by a kind friend of ours at Chatham ; 
the account it gives is so very minute ^and faithful, 
that it does a great credit to the writer, and we think 
that we should only spoil it did we add one single 
word of our own to it, in consequence ^f which 
we quote exactly as it appeared in that journal. 

Grand Ship Launch at Chatham. — 
Public notice having been given that the steamer 
^ Polyphemus^ and thg ship of war ‘ London^ 
would be launched yesterday, a large concourse 
of people assembled to wftness the imposing 
ceremony. The weather^ ®in the morning was 
gloomy and uiqpr 4 »misi^g, and continued squally 
throughout the -day, wdth occasional showers. 
5'ortunately, however, the aftiount of rain which 
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fell before the launch, was so inconsiderable as 
to jMTOve of little inconvenience to the vast 
multitude that assembled. 

The gates of this dock-yard were no^ opened 
to the public till twelve o’clock, although they 
were literally besieged <for admission at an early 
hour. The few who were, however, •fortunate 
enough to obtain admission earlier, found ample 
subjects for meditation and admiration in this 
important national establishment. Jn addition 
to the ships to be launched, there are now on 
the stocks, orTin dock, the vessels : — 

‘^Calypso. . 20Gtins. Commenced Dec. 1837 

‘^Active. . . 36 1836 

Cumberland 70 May 1836 

^^The Mars , . 30 Jan. 1840 

Also the Formidable, preparing for commission. 

All these vessels, in different stages of com- 
pletei^ss, and exhibiting some of the most stu- 
pendous results of human ingenuity that can 
“ probably be witnessed on the earth, afforded 
“ the liveliest scope for wonder and delight to 
thousands, who had n^\er before witnessed the 
progress of naval architecture ; whilst the inge- 
nious mechanicaf arrangements of this great 
national factory elfeited e^ual admiration. 

The ^ Polyphemus,^ ^ beautiful war steamer of 
eight hundred tons burthen, ‘^was first launched. 
Half-past twelve was the hour named for laun?.h- 
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ing this beautiful vessel ; but the strong wind 
having somewhat delayed the rising of the tide, 
sh^ was not launched till one o^clock. Long 
“ before that hour a numerous crowd of respecta- 
bly dressed persons, with a lull proportion of 
that female elegance a^id beauty for which Kaiat 
is said to be famed, had occupied every point 
from which a view of the operations could be 
gained. At this moment, and subsequently, 
we noticed amongst the company Sir C. Adam, 
Sir W. Symonds, Admiral Digby, Sir J. Mar* 
“ shall. Admiral, Fleming, Sir ;J. Hill, Sir T. 
Baker, Captain Blundretl^ Captain Baker, Dr. 
Beattie, Captain Clavell, &c. &c., most of 
whom were accompanied by their families. 
Indeed, from the vast number of equipages and 
persons .of consideration present,^ it must be 
assumed that neatly all the leading cfamilies for 
miles round attended. 

J, Fincham, Esq., master builder of |he dock* 
yard, having seen that every thing was in readi** 
“ ness for launching the ^ Polyphemus,^ Miss 
“ Flora ClaveU, on whom the honor of christening 
devolved, prepared to. take her part in the cere- 
mony. The oM mode of christening a vessel 
“ previous to launching, wfls that of throwing a 
bottle of wine at the boy^of the vessel, with, of 
course, suffici^nJU strellgth to srnash it and bathe 
“ the vessel with ‘ the generous ijuice. The unfe- 
^minine operation of ^ threfWing,^ and the diffi* 
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culty of finding a lady who could make certain 
** of hitting a seventy-four, however, suggested 
that the advancement of science, which had 
done so much for building, should do a little 
for christening, Tlie present mode is that of 
, slinging a bottle of port horizontally, in a line 
attached to the stem of the vessel, removing 
the bottle to a sufficient distance and breaking 
it against the keel, its own gravity being almost 
sufficient to effect that object. Making allow- 
ance for the trepidation natural to christening 
an object of s\jch magnitude, jthe fair baptizer 
executed her task a merveille. Scarcely had 
she pronounced the words, ^ The Polyphemus, 
‘ may she do honour to her builder,^ when the 
air was rent v^th the heartiest huzzas, the dog- 
shores were knocked away, and by the mere 
force of her own gravity, tl;e ship ^ walked the 
"waters like a thing of life,’ a fearful instrument 
"" of good or ill, as human reason and benevolence, 
or human passion and prejudice, may chance to 
"" prevail. 

"" The Company then proceeded to view the 
"" launching of the " London/ .The public were 
"" admitted on board this really splendid vessel 
"" till within a short period of her launching. In 
"" the opinion of several naval authorities who 
"" inspected her, the finishings Jeyen to the cabin 
"" tables), are the most compLte of any vessel 
"" ever turned out of<^^hand. The vast dimensiops 
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and accommodations, "the immense quantity of 
materiel used in her construction, the power of 
armament, being the largest fighting vessel 
‘‘ of two decks ever built, the magnitude of her 
weight, and the length of time which had been 
consumed in welding^gether (if we may use^he 
“ term) the many thousand loads of British oak of 
which she is composed, all combined to strike 
the beholder with admiration, amounting to awe, 
“ at the stupendous and immeasurable power of 
the intelligence which had designed and pro- 
“ duced her. j 

The ^ London^ is called a line of battle ship of 
92 guns, on two decks. The following are her 
principal dimensions, and some other particulars 


concerning her 


• 








feet 

in. 

“ Extreme iSigth 

- 

• 


242 

6 

Length on the gun deck (lower fighting do.) 

- 

205 

7 

“ Length of keel for tonnage 

- 

- 


170 

6 

Ditto on the blocks 

- 


. 

192 

0 

Breadth, extreme 

. 

- 

• 

54 

» 

“ Ditto for tonnage 

- 

. 

- 

53 

6 

'* Ditto, moulded 

- 



52 

8 

Depth from taffrail to keel 

- 


. 

57 

6 

** Ditto from figure h«ad to keel 

. 


50 

9 

** Ditto in hold - J 


. 


23 

0 

Burthen in tone, 2602. 





Guns. 






No^® in. 

Pr. 

cwt. length 

Gun Deck 

V 6 of 8 

68 

65 

9 

0 


t 26 6 

32 

66 

9 

6 

*< Upper Deck 


68 

6^ 

9 

0 

• 

1 30 6 

32 

56 

9 

6 

“ Qr, deck and forecastle 

26 6 

32 

41 

8 

0 
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“ Total weight of metal (or shot) - 3304 lbs. 

** Broadside _ - - - 1652 lbs. 

“ Total weight of guns - 242 tons 12 cwt. 

Number and Weight of Anchors for Sea. 


4 of 95 cwt. each 
1 25 

‘,.*2 f 

17 J 


Total Weight, 
tons cwt. 
21 vi 


Value 

£1054 


Masts. 

‘ Bow Sprit - Length 76 ft. 3 in. Diameter 40 in. 
‘Foremast . 113 7 ... 37 


‘ Main Mast - 121 9 . 40 

‘ Mizen Mast - 77 8 ... 26 


The preparation^ for the public ^accommodation 
were excellent^ as might have been anticipated 
from the assiduity and attention of the kind-heart- 
ed and liberal master shipwright, Mr. Fincham, 
under whose direction everything was arranged. 
Each side of the immense slip was occupied by a 
magnificent^ booth, offering ca\'ered seats, rising 
from the front, for nearly 3,000 persons, who 
were admitted by ticket. These booths were 
handsomely decorated with flags and colors, and 
afforded complete protection from the inclemen- 
cies of ofir ever-varying climate. A spacious 
covered platform was erected at the head of the 
vessel, for the accommodation of the nobility and 
the ofiicial authorities connected with the 
business of the day. «» On different sides of the 
vessel were stationed the^exfcejje^it bands of the 
Royal Marines, the dock-yard, wid the 96th foot, 
who during the day very considerably contri- 
w buted to the general enjoyment and hilarity, 
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" by their spirited performance of some of the 
most soul-stirring of our national and naval airs. 
Qn this platform were also placed the choristers 
of Rochester cathedral, assisted by about twenty 
female and fifty male singers, who executed the 
pieces selected (coniydering the disadvantages of 
the immense space that required filling and the 
dense crowd around them) in a very cjpditable 
manner. The end of one of the booths nearest 
the river was reserved for the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and splendidly decorated with* flags. 

One of the, most pleasing ^atures of the day’s 
proceedings was the appearance of the poet 
Campbell on the platform. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Baldock, he was greeted with the appropri- 
ate air * the Campbells are jcoming’ from the 
“ Marin^ band, and the general heartfelt expres- 
“ sions of regard which hailed liis appearance 
must have been peculiarly gratifying to this 
highly gifted bard. It was truly pleasant to see 
the voluntary and ready homage which wias 
paid by rank, wealth, and power to the supre- 
macy of mind. Numerous were fhe introduc- 
tions of his admirers to the poet, through his 
friends. Dr. l^attie and Mr. Baldock. 

For a few minutes before the launch the coup 
d* ceil presented from tbe platform was certainly 
the most m^igji^ificefM; scene imaginable. Twen- 
ty thousand persons are said by the police tc 
have entered the dock-^ard \vithm two hoiirs. 
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“ and including the parties on both sides of the 
river, very nearly 30,000 persons must have 
been present. The galaxy of beauty and 
elegance that filled the booths on either side of 
the vessel, clad in all the hues of the rainbow ; 
the profusion of union-jacks and national em- 
blems which decorated the vessel and the 
booths ; the gay and varied uniforms of the 
numerous military and naval officers ; the sin- 
gular costume of some natives of the East ; 
(alluding ‘to ourselves) the steamers lying mid- 
river covered with people, and ornamented with 
“ flags ; the crowds and groups of people congre- 
gated and scattered over the green hills and 
marshes in the distance ; the intense interest in 
the proceedings evinced by those who had 
climbed up the timbers which supported the 
roof of the slip, and had even# mounted on the 
roof itself of the neighbouring slip ; the sun- 
burnt hardy-looking row of smiling faces be- 
^^Jonging to Jack tars and Jack tars* sweethearts, 
which were ranged along the bulwarks of the 
stem, and filled the foremost port-holes of the 
gigantic object of interest, — the^ and numerous 
other striking peculiarities of tliie scene induced 
us to regret, that such a spirit-stirring and truly 
national exhibition as^^a ship launch had never 
to our knowledge form'edca subject for the ge- 
nius of either of our emin^t palters. 

At this moment Miss Clavell (sister to Miss 
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“ Flora Clavell who had named the Polyphemus) 
dashed the bottle against the coppered keel, and 
exdaiined Success to the London, and may 
“ she prove a terror to our enemies.’ Loud and 
hearty cheers succeeded, the bands played ^ God 
save the Queen,* after^ which the choir sung ♦ 

• 

God save the Queen ! Long live the Queen ! 

May her reign be prosperous ! 

Victoria reigns ! may her reign be prosperous ! 

The worthy master shipwrigjir then took his 
" station on the platform, and explained to the men 
below the signal on which they were to knock 
away the dog-shores. The signal is given. Three 
or four blows are heard, and a moment of awful 
suspensejsucceeds. During fourteen years, heads 
that are now low have anticipated the moment 
when by her own innate power she would require 
“ but the cutting of a thread to enable her to slide 
off the comparatively slight frame on which she * 
“ is so delicately balanced. For fourteen years have 
“ ‘ thews and sinews’ that are now crumbling into 
dust been engaged in fashioning the gnai^ed oak 
into the graceful and irresistible form she now 
wears. The triumph, or failt2re of human intellect 
is at hand. Thirty thousand breasts are swelling 
with expectatipiv *Tfce sound of the last blow 
from the hammer? has scarcely died away. For an 
^stant, which seems an hoil*, the stillness of the^ 
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grave prevails. She moves. A streak of electric 
fire follows the progress of her cradle along the 
slips, handkerchiefs and hats are waved in wild 
exultation ; a shout, such as is heard from 
Britons alone, peals along the vaulted roof, is 
taken up by the hundreds on board the vessels 
in the river, and re-echoed from the myriads on 
the opposite shore. In the next instant the 
magnificent vessel is breasting and cleaving the 
mighty waters with the gracefulness of a swan. 
So sweetly and smoothly does she glide into the 
waves, that ypu can scarcely, believe that she 
has not grown in them, and find it almost im- 
possible to suppose that she hasfor years rested 
motionless in the mighty chasm now gaping at 
your feet. A flood of light is let ^ into the 

inclosure by her removal it is reflected from 

thousands' of sparkling eyOs and happy faces, 
who now for the first time discover that the 
powerful brass band has been playing ^ Hearts 
** of oak^ ever since she first began to move. 
Campbell’s vigorous and highly appropriate 
ballad ^Te Mariners of England’ is sung by the 
choir, with keener enthusiasm inspired by the 
presence of the poet. « 

c 

Britannia neeCte no bul'waFks, 

** No towers alonf^be^tejip,^ 

Her march is o’er ilbe mo\^tain waves, 

Her hom^is on the deep, 
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were truths, never more forcibly felt, or heartUy 
responded to, than on this occasion. ^ Rule 
Britan nia^ jis played, and an original version 
of ^ God save the Queen* is sung, and the 
immense multitude, after seeing Scott, the 
American diver, leap from the mast-head o^ a 
brig, depart to their homes with the most 
“ perfect decorum. ^ 

A dejeuner was afterwards given by J. 
“ Fincham, Esq. (whose excellent arrangements 
may be said to have been perfect) t(f about 
eighty of the most considerable ^iests,and heads 
of departments, and is said to have been in 
many respects the most distingid entertainment 
that has been witnessed in Chatham for some 
years. 

‘‘ The conduct of the police was admirable. 
They stopped above thirty men of known bad 
repute at the dock-yard gates. Not a single 
theft or accident was heard of, and we are glad 
** to be able to state that the body of tRe polices 
(with Lieut. Hubbard their superintendent) re- 
ceived the thanks of the Lords of the* Admiralty 
for their good qpnduct. 

We ought n(f, to close this report without 
acknowledging the polite attention and civility 
offered to the representatives of the public press 
“ by the master shipwrigfhtfand Mr. Baldock, with 
whose general* cJiaractter for urbanity such atten- 
‘^^tions are perfectly consisteyfit. 
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The inhabitants of Rochester and Chatham 
describe the attendance at this launch as being 
more numerous than that at any former one. 
The complement of the London is 800 men 
and officers/^ 

^To us these launches were of great professional 
importance. T}ie London had been designed by 
Sir Robert Seppings, formerly surveyor of the 
navy, father of our friend John Seppings, Esq. of 
Calcutta ; a great portion of her had been built by 
our kind fridnd John Fincham, Esq., master ship- 
wright: and wejhad every day ^ for some months 
watched the progress of her completion ; we there- 
fore felt deeply interested upon this occasion. 

Early in the morning of the 28th September, 
we were in the Dock-yard to see the London set 
up, preparatory to her blocks being split from 
under her for launching. We were conversing 
with our friend Mr. Baldock, his daughters, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Flight, of Highbury Terrace, near 
< London,* when a messenger in the master-attend- 
ant’s office, who had formerly been a sailor in the 
British Navy, and who has the blessings of having 
been well educated, presented tq Mr. Baldock the 
following piece of poetry,* of hfe own composing, 
on the launch that was to take place that day; — 

Ye artizans, ye m^n Ke'nt, 

Your ancestors were l^ng coiftent 
To charge the watery element^ 

With harquet by tfinpests undone , 
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But you, more fortunate than they, 

You flourish in a happier day, 

And nobler energies display, 

In building of the London. 

A finer, firmer ship than she. 

To grace the line, or stem the sea, 

^y art constructed could not be ; 

I mean to say, the Londorf. 

With stern spblime, and ample side. 

Where white and black in shade divide 
The parts of her who is the pride ' 

Of Chatham, Kent, and London. 

« 

* 

Well might our great metropolis 
Be proud of such a ship as this. 

To represent the wealth that is 
In mighty matchless London. 

Heg guns, in number ninety>two. 

Well served bT tars expert and true. 

Shall send her charges through and through 
The ship that braves the London, 

Apart from each and every care. 

Spectators, now yourselves prepare 
To see the sights you came to share j 
The launching of the London. 

• • 

And while am is gliding down the ways 
Rend, rend the air with lotjd huzzas, 

In Claveirs and in Finchi^’s praise, 

For launching; the I,ondon» 

• • J 

* After tide launch was over, we were invited by 
Mr. Finchaan to spend the diy at his house^ and^ 
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we had the high pleasure to meet at his hos- 
pitable table the greatest number of persons that 
we had ever seen assembled in a private residence 
in England. There were all the resident officers, 
and their families, of Chatham and Sheemess 
D'<)ck-yards, several of tjie foremen of the yard, 
and some of the clerks. Amongst the guests was 
T. Campbell, Esq., a very celebrated English 
poet; Montgomery, a writer, and Dr. Beattie, 
also a celebrated author. Our good friend, John 
Seppings, Esq., surveyor of shipping at Calcutta, 

was also there,? and Sketky, Esq., a very 

celebrated painter of marine views, consisting of 
ships, yachts, &c. We heard some good speaking, 
and some very nice songs ; whilst upon the table, 
of every thing, whether of game, chickens, pastry, 
tarts, cakes, jellies, and all choice fruits^ there was 
a great abundance. Wines of a great many sorts, 
champagne, hock, claret, &c. were freely partaken 
of, and it was a most delightful day. 

We should be wanting in gratitude did we con- 
clude the subject of Chatham Dock-yard, which 
we are proud to call our professional school^ with- 
out returning, our heartfelt ^nd most sincere 
thanks to Captain Clavell; the worthy superin- 
tendent, and his assistant, Thomas Vinall, Esq., 
for the kindness they evinced towards us. We 
are at a loss how to expifes^ our^gratitude to our 
worthy and talented inibuctor, John Fincham, 
Esq., who, besides dhe instructions we received 



from him in our profession, evinced an uniform 
kind disposition, and his amiable family were not 
backward in welcoming us in every way. We are 
no less indebted to the assistant master ship- 
wrights and all the foremen of the yard, together 
with their families, for the attention we exge- 
rienced from them ; all of whom we here beg to 
assure that they have not bestowed favors ^upon 
ungrateful objects, as we shall through life bear 
them in lively recollection, and look back with 
pleasure on the pleasant and happy hours We have 
spent with them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


ROCHESTER, AND MAIDSTONE. 

Chatham is very populous, but very irregu- 
larly and ill-buil{j; it consists principally of one 
long street, extending along the banks of the 
Medway i Chatham, Rochester and Stroud being 
one long continued street of above two miles in 
length. There .are very good shops, at which 
nearly every thing can be procured nearly as cheap 
as in Londqjn. 

In Chatham there is an excellent institution 
founded by Sir John Hawkins, — almshouses for 
|#oor decayed mariners and shipwrights, these 
were built in 1592, and twelve poor old sailors, 
or shipwri^ts, have a good house, a quantity of 
coals, and a few shillings each per week to make 
tile latter end of their lives comfortable. 

In Rochester there is a viable charity founded 

Richard Watts, Esq», on the 22d of August, 
1579 , and a stone over the dopr^ of the house 
trhi^ his charity is daily dispensed, will tell its 
oam story. On it aiie these words : ^idiard 
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Watts, Esq., by his will dated 22d of August, 
1579, founded this charity for six poor tra- 
vellers, who, not being rogues or proctors, may 
receive gratis, for one night, lodging, entertain- 
ment, and fourpence each/^ How rogues and 
proctors came to be thus^amed together is not ex- 
actly knmvn. But the common report is, that hav- 
ing once been taken suddenly ill, an||^aving em- 
ployed a proctor or lawyer to make his will, uppi 
iiis recovery he looked at the will made in his 
illness, and found that the proctor had left all the 
money to himself ; and to perpetuate the know- 
ledge of this act of villany, ^he thus left his be- 
quest. There are also some very nice almshouses 
on the new road, Rochester, called St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hospital, where several elderly females, 
who have kpown better times, have a small house, 
with sufficient weekly income to keep them. 
These are very good things. These are such 
things as do honour to Englishmen. And we 
are told that there is scarcely a large town of* 
ancient origin but what has some of these bene- 
volent institutions. * 

^ There is a very^small ^theatre at Rochester for 
the amusement of ftie inhabitants, and in Chatham 
a Mechanic’s Institution, and’ it is matter of sur- 
prise that in this populous place, the neighbour- • 
hood of which ^ ^sulrdlinded by many wealthy* 
individuals, there Is not a public building of any 
pr^tensienr of wdiitectural beauty, or a room to^ 
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accommodate two hundred people, nor is the 
theatre worth noticing. 

Brompton is a very populous viUage, situated 
on an eminence above the dock-yard, and inha- 
bited principally by the artizans employed in the 
deck-yard. Extensive fortifications are erected, 
which comprehend within their range this village 
and (.Chatham Church. The barracks are very 
l^ge, and in addition to the one called Marine or 
Chatham barracks, there are two others for bring-i^ 
ing up*' soldiers for foreign service, and many hun- 
dreds of troop?* were sent to Jndia during our 
residence at Chatham. 

The country round Chatham is very fine, and 
the walks are very good, particularly the one to 
the neat and quiet village of Gillingham, which 
in summer is a most pleasant ramble, Chatham 
races tak^ place every year on the place called 
the Lines, where the soldiers are reviewed ; it is 
a large plot of ground, and very appropriate for 
the purpose; the races commence on the first 
week in September, and continue three successive 
days ; several booths are erected, and many stalls 
are set up for the sale of refreshments, and a 

* t , 

stand for the accoihmodation (8f the people, who, 
on the paymen^ of a trifle, can have comfortable 
and commanding seais for viewing the races. 

Whilst we were residiVig* at Chatham we were 
often told that hops anH apples were the chief 
productions of the county of Kent, and we were 





persuaded to go and see them growing. And on 
Sunday, the 20th September, 1840, accompanied 
by our friends Mr. Baldock and Dorabjee Mun- 
cheijee, and by one bf our domestics, we pro- 
ceeded in an open barouche with a pair of horses, 
in the direction of Maidstone, the county towg:i. 
We passed through Rochester, apd from thence 
by a road leading through a wood, and wherp, in 
consequence of the approach of the English au- 
tumn, the several sorts of trees were all of them 
clothed with leaves of diiferent colour^, ancf beau- 
tiful they were tq behold. Thejtrees were not 
large, as they are cut down every ten or twelve 
years to make hop-poles and fire- wood ; but 
there was every variety of hue among the leaves, 
from the deep red to the lively green. We shall 
not soon fojrget the beauty of that valley on the 
right hand. We kept ascending an 5mmence for 
four miles, when we came to a magnificent prospect 
from the top of what is called Blue Bell Hill. And 
here we were most forcibly reminded of our own 
ever dear Bombay. For upon the top of the 
hill Mr. Baldock pointed out to us a bungalow, or 
country-house, ereqted by an intimate friend and 
distant relative offhis, ftie late Walter Prentis, 
Esq., for the express purpose of receiving and 
entertaining his numerous fr,^nds mere. And as 
some of our happiest ho^s *in India are spent in 
bungalows, this, apd thb extensive and varied 
view, and the then strong gleavg of sunshimy glad- 
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dened our hearts, and our parents, wife, child, 
and relations, all became present to us in our 
minds. We descended a very steep hill, and we 
had pointed out to us a mound of stones which 
are said to have been there ever since the year 
4g5, and that a great battle was then fought there 
between the S^fitons and the Saxons^ in which 
the\[ leaders were killed. Catigern is supposed 
to be buried here. What renders these stones 
more curious is, that there are no stones of a 
similar description within a great many miles of 
the spot, and consequently they must have been 
brought here. And how they managed to re- 
move them and to set them up here with the 
rude machines they had in those days is truly 
astonishing, as they are very heavy, weighing 
each upward of eight tons, and about eight feet 
high. The 'view from the top of Blue Bell Hill, 
all the way to Kitscottie house, is very pleas- 
ing ; there was not, it is true, any of the grand 
features of picturesque scenery. No mountains, 
no lakes, or no cataracts. There are, however, a 
long high range of hills which bound the view ; 
and in the bottom, the river M^edway, which takes 
an immense nuniber of circuits, and which adds 
much to the beauty of the view. Corn fields, 
green meadows, orchards, hop gardens, here 
were all blended to^tb^r,® and formed a varied 
scenery. 

We here quitted ^the high road to Maidstone, 
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and descended a narrow and almost precipitous 
hill to the village of Aylesford. Here there is a 
bridge* over the Medway, The parish church is 
upon an eminence just above the village, and the 
quiet, home view from this spot, would make a 
lovely picture at high water; for, at low tide, 
when th6 water has receded, •this village loses 
much of its beauty. In this quiet church lay the 
remains of several of the family of Lord Grey 
and of the Colepeppers; they were some cen- 
turies since active partakers in the wars of their 
days, and their armour and weapons are some of 
them hanging now over thgir tombs. What a 
contrast ! here in the quiet retirement of a peaceful 
little nook lay those whose lances were stained 
with blood. Here awaiting their -final judgment 
lay the miahty men of arms, who ^in their life 
times led on to Slaughter and to devastation. 
The village of Aylesford is on the north bank 
of the Medway, and close to it is the^ Friary, 
the country residence of the Earl of Aylesford;* 
it is situated close to the Medway, and from it is 
to be seen one of the prettiest pictures that can 
be imagined, embracing the picturesque bridge, 
the old fashioned* church, and the village,— all 
surrounded and shut in by beautiful green ver- 
dure, form a scene of quiet ^hat would make one 
think if peace a^d hapless are to be found in 
the world, that it sought for, it is to be 
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found. On the opposite side of the bridge is 
Preston Hall, the abode of Charles Milner, Esq., 
an elegant building situated in a ^park of great 
beauty. We proceeded through Mill Hall, and 
East Mailing, through a tract of fertile country 
to Wateringbury, and l\ad some refreshment at 
the King^s Head Inn at that place. Wo walked 
out to look at the hops, as they were growing in 
great abundance in this spot, and which are indeed 
beautiful to behold. The hop plant is cultivated 
at a heavy annual expense. Poles, from 10 to 20 
feet long are pl^ed at angles al) over the gardens, 
and the plant, which is a climber, grows to the 
top of them, twining round, and when at the top, 
stretching out its bine and catching hold of the 
other poles. The hop itself, at a short distance, 
very much resembles grapes ; but upon ap- 
proaching closely, you find «that they are com- 
posed of minute leaves, which upon being rubbed 
between the fingers, give out a gummy matter, 
which has a perfume, and are of a bitter taste. 
The leaf of the hop plant is very elegant in 
its form; and no one can picture the perfect 
beauty of a hop garden. It must be seen to be 
duly appreciated. Hops, whfih dried, are sub- 
ject to a duty of 8rf. per hundred weight of 
112 lbs., and pay a laFge sum to the revenue ; but 
they are very uncertain ifi theijr produce. In the 
year 1803, they paid for Muty ^£433,054. 11^.; in 
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1805, only £57,158. l7^- 74^- 5 and in 1808, 
£437,697. 7s. Sd.; in 1825, only £42,290. 10.s. 
4^d.-^ and in. 1839, £357,456. 16^?. 8^^. 

It was the time for gathering the hops w^hen 
we were at Wateringbury, and it affords for a few 
weeks employment for^some thousands of nien, 
women,* and children. Tlie^hqps are carefhlly 
picked, one by one, and dropped in a bin, jv’^hicli 
is a cloth formed into a pit, which will hold about 
twenty bushels, by crossing long poles. And the 
hop-pole being laid across the top*® thereof, the 
hops are gathered, then measured, as the pickers 
are paid by the bushel, and then taken to the kiln 
called an oast-house, where *they a*e dried over a 
coke fire upon horse-hair cloths, and then pressed 
down by men stamping them into coarse cloth 
bags, whiqji usually weigh two hundred weight 
and a half, or intj finer cloth, c^led pockets, 
weighing one hundred weight and a half, and they 
are then fit for making beer. They fluctuate very 
much in price, having been sold fcTr upwards ofe 
£20. per hundred weight, and at £2., so that very 
many persons who speculate in them •have been 
ruined. Hops are used for making the daily 
drink of Englishnien, called beer. A grain called 
barley, is placed in water Jiintil it sprouts for 
growing ; when it is placed in a kiln the vegeta- 
tion is stopped, ^aqd Vnh grain is roasted ; this is 
called malt, whiebris brfiised in a mill, and water 
a<^ one hundred and sixty-eight degrees of tern- 
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perature is poured over it in the proportion of 
about fifteen gallons of water to eight or nine gal- 
lons of ground malt; this is stirred about vio- 
lently, which is called washing, and after about 
an hour, the liquor thus obtained, called sweet 
wort, is placed in a copper, and to about seven- 
teen gallons, ong ppund of hops is added, which 
beings boiled for an hour, is then poured out and 
cooled as quickly as possible ; when it is down to 
blood heat, a little yeast (or leaven) is added, 
which causes it to ferment, and then it is beer. 
Beer is of severel descriptions of strength and 
colour, according to the proportion of malt, and 
the different states of roasting to which the malt 
has been subjected. Brown stout and porter, 
from high roasted malt, is nearly black. And 
ales from pale malt are nearly without colour. We 
saw in Watefmgbury pleasurer grounds belonging 
to Alderman Lucas of London, >n’ho has a country 
residence here, which, from the road, looked very 
pretty, liaving several waterfalls in them. We 
crossed the Medway again from Teston to Far- 
leigh, and here we saw a very pretty waterfall, 
the waste water of the Medway running over a 
tumbling bay, which had a ptetty effect. Far- 
leigh is celebrated fcr its hops, and the fruit 
called apples, and it may well be spoken of. We 
saw, indeed, here a siglil^ we may perhaps never 
see again. In one large ftpple corchard near the 
church there were imcnense apple trees, with con- 
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siderably more apples thereon than leaves, and so 
weighty was the fruit, that hundreds of wooden 
supporters were obliged to be kept under the 
branches to prevent them from breaking down. 
There are, perhaps, more than a hundred different 
sorts of apples, some fit^to eat when first gathered 
from th« trees, others that wil^ k^ep good eight or 
nine months. They are a most valuable fruit ; in 
England they are good to eat as a fruit, and are 
used in either puddings, pies, or tarts ; the juice 
of them when pressed makes a drink calle*d cider, 
which is nearly as good as champagne. The 
apples, when growing, present a very beautiful 
appearance ; they are of varied colours ; some of 
them have rosy cheeks, some yellow, others of 
every variety of green, whilst oth^ers are perfectly 
brown anc^ rough. We shall not soon forget the 
pleasure of seeing apples and hops gfo^^ing. This 
clearly proves every country has its beauties. 
France and Portugal boast of their vines, India 
her plantains, mangos, and palm trees, and Eng-' 
land her apples and hops. We should think we 
passed through a village called Tovil, wfhere there 
are several large 4)aper manufactories, to Maid- 
stone, and drove! to the house of an intimate 
friend of our companion, MrpBaldock. His name 
was Thomas Charles, Esq*; he lived in a very 
large old-fashioup^ hbu#i, called Chillington Man- 
sion; he is what is dklled an antiquarian; he 
sljpwed us a large collection tf very ancient coins. 
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a quantity of old armour, and curiosities without 
number ; he has also some fine old paintings, and 
is himself a very good painter; he shewed us 
scores of his own sketches taken from nature. 
He was kind enough to allow our servant to pre- 
pare tea and coffee for us, and treated us very 
kindly. We sayr among his collection a valuable 
Indian inlaid cabinet. We walked about Maid- 
stone; it is an old-fashioned, well-built town; 
it has a bridge over the Medway, and is 36 miles 
from London ; there are several manufactories of 
paper close by. o We walked to see the barracks, 
which are for horse soldiers designed for India ; 
but we were followed by a dense crowd of persons 
attracted by our costume, and as our friend knew 
the governor of the gaol, we v^ent in there to get 
rid of the pressure ; but when we carne out, they 
had increased so very considerably, that we could 
not see all that our friend wished to shew us. 
We went through the churchyard, from whence 
•there is a very pretty view, and walked over the 
bridge to an eminence called Rocky Hill, where 
there is a spring, that supplies by pipes the town 
of Maidstone with water. Maidstone is seen to 
much advantage from the upjper part of Rocky 
Hill. The gaol, and the court-house adjoining, 
where the prisoners ai’e tried, is most extensive. 
They are built of Kentislic'i-ag.stioq.e, quarried upon 
the spot, and possess every^ advantage which 
prisons can have keeping prisoners distinct. 
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with tread wheels for the incorrigible,, and the 
cleanliness of the cells surpasses belief. They 
must have post very many thousands of pounds. 
We were accompanied in our walks all over the 
town by vast numbers of people. And we should 
liave said, that all the Jittle places through w^ich 
we passed, poured forth nearljr their whole popu- 
lation to gaze upon us in our foreign costume. 
We took refreshments with Mr. Charles, and 
although it was dark when we quitted his resi- 
dence, some scores of people were assembled out- 
side to see us get into our carriage. We were 
much pleased with our ride through the most 
beautiful part of Kent, anct we think it is very 
properly named, from the variety of its produc- 
tions, the Garden of England.^^^ 

We now take leave of the county of Kent, but 
not without conveying our grateM acknowledg- 
ments to our valued friend Thomas Baldock, Esq., 
tl^rough whose kind and polite attention we have 
been enabled to see a great many sights, and have 
obtained much general information. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

SHEERNESS DOCK YARD. 

During- our residence at Chatham, we went to 
inspect this Dock Yard, accompanied by our kind 
friend Mr. Adams, of Chatham Yard. Sheerness 
Yard is a proof of what money and science will do 
in England, as it is bruit upon a point of land 
consisting of mud which was once part of the sea, 
and under the coating of mud are quicksands in 
which long piles driven for tlj^ masonry to rest 
upon, used often to go down and disappear in 
the sands. A fort was built to defend the 
entrance of the Medway and the Thames, and a 
Dock Yard established at Sheerness, in the reign 
of Charles 4;he Second. This Dock Yard is well 
worth inspection j since the year 1815, it has been 
very considerably enlarged. Thc^ area of the yard 
is 59 acres, and it is surrounded by a wall, except- 
ing that part which %;es the water ; the length 
of the west wall is 2093 feqt; length of south wall 
880 feet ; there are three basins yrithin the yard ; 
the largest one (capable of containing several first 
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rates with their guns, ballast, and stores of every 
description on board them fit for sea) is 520 feet 
long, and 300 feet broad, having an entrance of 
60 feet, secured by a Caisson, which always keeps 
the water within of sufficient depth, to prevent the 
ships grounding. The middle basin is 250, by 
200 feet, having an entrance, of 49 feet, and the 
north basin 282 feet 6 inches, by 200 fe^^t six 
inches, with an entrance of 102 feet. In the 
south basin there are three dry docks, 248 feet 
long, 88 feet wide, and 30 feet deep,* having 
entrances 57 feet wide, and whi^^l admit of ships 
being docked and undocked at any time. 

And here is also a frigate dock 207 feet long, 
75 feet broad, 19 feet 9 inches deep, with an 
entrance 57 feet wide. Some id^a may be formed 
of the magnitude of the works carried on in 
altering and enlarging the dock yafd, when it is 
stated that for making the foundation alone, ninety- 
nine thousand piles were driven. One of the 
most curious things to be seen in Sheerness Dock 
Yard, is the very extraordinary model of the yard 
upon a very large scale. We have meiitioned that 
where Sheerness Yard now stands, the sea used to 
flow over ; we Itave told that it is constructed 
upon a muddy ooze which had no firm bottom, 
having quicksands beneath^ and there never were 
perhaps greate^ qbstadles to be overcome than in 
getting a founda'^ion. *Piles almost innumerable 
were driven, grouting of lime, gravel, and cement 
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poured in by thousands of tons, upon whicli 
bricks, sleepers, and masonry were placed, and at 
last, at an enormous outlay of capital^ and the ap- 
plication of the greatest mechanical and archi- 
tectural talent, all the difficulties were overcome, 
and that yard stands as a monument of what 
British capital and British assiduity can execute. 

It became necessary to have large culverts and 
drains, and as drawings would not so well explain 
all these things, and where many piles were 
driven, it was "determined to have this model made, 
it is in the upper part of the quadrangular store- 
house, in a room of immense size, and it is curious 
indeed to inspect it ; every building more particu- 
larly the smithy is quite full of piles, under each 
of the slips and of the docks the piles are driven 
as closely as they could be got together. Every 
erection has afforest of piles of timber beneath it, 
and then the execution of the model, how beauti- 
ful, how accurately every thing is delineated ; there 
ife the house built for the commissioner and prin- 
cipal officers, view them through a powerful mag- 
nifying glass, and you are led to believe you look 
upon the reality in. tead of the .mere model. It 
may appear a useless expense, But when it is re- 
membered how iinpditant it may be should any 
buildings sink, or any^of the drains blow up from 
the pressure of the water bn *them, that the exact 
position of every part sfiould ^'be known, it will 
sanction the expens^r. The model of the basin 
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with its caisson entrance and the gates of the 
docks are beautifully finished, and although it has 
been the w^rk of years, we think the money well 
laid out, as there is nothing in the shape of a 
model for accuracy and elegance to equal this in 
England. 

The storehouses in the dock yard are all built of 
stone and iron, and the roofs covered with* slates, 
pillars, beams, rafters, window-frames, doors, &c. 
are all made of iron, and w’ood is totally dispensed 
with, it is a great protection against fire to the 
buildings, and should unfortunajely a fire happen 
it can never injure the houses. 

The great object of establishing this yard, was 
that of fitting out of ships in time of war ; the 
difficulty of vessels getting intQ the Thames or 
Medway fgr going either to Woolwich or Chatham, 
was thus completdy got over, howey^r, the rapid 
strides in steam navigation makes it very easy to 
tow large ships into either of these rivers at pre- 
sent, and takes away from Sheerness Yard th^t 
importance which was then attached to it. 

The first stone of the north end was laid in 
November, 1809^ and ^he basin was opened, and 
the first ship taten in, in September, 1823, since 
which period, considerable improvements have 
been made by the erection^jf storehouses, roofs to 
the docks, anck buifdin^s for the manufacture of 
roman cement, Vhich is carried on here very 
extensively to supply all th% dock yards at home 
and abroad. 
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A very valuable stone which is found mixed 
with the shingle or pebbles, is thrown up by the 
sea upon the beach close to Sheern§ss, which is 
used for the manufacturing of the roman cement ; 
it is a species of clay petrified, of a whitish brown 
colour, and is sought after with much avidity, for 
its superiority qyer^ every other descripjtion of 
cemen| stone ; and when collected, is sold for 
fourteen shillings per ton, for burning into cement, 
for stuccoing the fronts of houses, and for uniting 
stones, and is 'in a few minutes after it is mixed as 
hard as stone itself. 

A splendid residence has been erected for the 
Port Admiral, at the Garrison Point, and very 
commodious houses for the principal officers, have 
also been built, eight within the dock yard, and 
seven outside the yard facing the beach. The 
dock yard chapel is without thc’ walls of the yard, 
adjoining the officers’ houses; it is a handsome 
erection and capable of containing about fifteen 
hundred persons. 

The cliffs of the Isle of Sheppy are about six 
miles in length, (the highest about 90 feet high) 
on the north and north east side of the island, 
they have long been celebrated tbr the numerous 
oi^nic remains founAiii them ; upwards of seven 
hundred different speewens of fossil plants, fruits, 
berries, and ligneous se^^d ^e^js^ls have been 
enumerated. Among the animal remains found 
in these cliffs, are se^^ral varieties of the crab ; 
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the nautilus in abundance, tortoises, the jaws of 
crocodiles, lobsters, and fishes, in fine preserva- 
tion ;::all these remains (animal and vegetable) are 
impregnated with sulphuret of iron, or pyrites, and 
it is necessary for the preservation of them pre- 
vious to placing them Jn a cabinet, to dip tljem 
into boiling linseed oil, oth(?rwise, after a few 
years they will crumble into pieces. Large lyasses 
of petrified wood are frequently found, principally 
oak and elm. 

Sheerness is in the Island of Sheppy ; it'has the 
river Thames and Medway on the west, and the 
ocean on the northern, and eastern sides. Sheppy 
is about 30 miles in circumference, being about 
13 miles long, and 6 miles broad. A pier extend- 
ing 1300 feet into the river, afFor4|s a good landing 
place. Uqtil near the close of the last century, 
much inconvenience was felt fronf t^e want irf 
fresh water, there being no wells in the place, and 
the ships and inhabitants of the town were sup- 
plied with water from Chatham, 14 miles distant^ 
but the government having at a great expence, 
dug to the depth of 320 feet, and passbd through 
several quicksands, procured at last a plentiful 
supply of good winter, and three other wells have 
since been dug to supply aU the town with this 
very necessary article for cleanliness, and for the 
purpose of quejiqhiifg fliirst. The view from the 
dock yard gates a# Sheemess is most beautiful, as 
it^looks towards the mouth f)f the river Thames, 
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and here every ship must pass to go to London, 
consequently ships of all sizes and of every nation 
are constantly passing and repassing^ and there is 
a fine sea view looking out to the Nore, and thus 
av^ay to the great ocean. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

WOOLWICH YARD AND ARSENAL. 

Accompanied by our cousin Ardas*eer Cbrsetjee, 
we paid a visit on the 18th of Aj)ril, 1840, to this 
dock yard, it is eight miles east of London, situated 
on the banks of the river Tphames, in the county 
of Kent; Woolwich Dock Yard, is said to be the 
oldest royal dock yard in the kingdom. It is about 
three quarters of a mile in length, and about one- 
sixth of a mile In depth. Wodlwich yard has 
several building slips and dry docks, but it has of 
late years been more immediately appropriated for 
the fitting out of steam vessels belonging to the 
crown, and for this purpose an immense basin has 
been dug in the yard, capable of contaftiing several 
of the largest steam ships which can lay afloat in 
the basin, and their steam machinery is fitted, 
tried, and adjusted here. There are several build- 
ings surrounding the basin where the boilers are 
examined and ^^pafrefli and indeed, there is here 
every thing required for steam engines, and more 
p^articularly marine steam machinery. It is one of 
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those establishments in which the English govern- 
ment keep pace with the improvements of the 
day, and we think it would be very desirable for 
the government to rear up, in their own establish- 
ments, large numbers of men of every department 
connected with steam machinery, by taking young 
men apprentices^ and thus in a short time the 
different steam ships when launched, could be 
fitted with their engines and machinery by their 
own people, instead of being obliged as they now 
are to gfet part of their engines in London, some 
from Scotland, &c. 

Large docks are now constmcting in this yard, 
and a great many improvements have been made of 
late, so that there is very little doubt from its 
proximity to the seat of government, and its 
situation on the banks of the Thame?, that this 
aBsenal in course of a few years < will become one of 
the first importance. 

The buildings and the storehouses are very 
large, anci all the officers have suitable residences 
within the walls of the establishments. 

There is * a large smithy which has two steam 
engines, one of foui^een and the, other of twenty 
horse power, the former is em^^loyed in blowing 
the fires, by forcing the air through large cylinders, 
and the latter in lifting two large tilt hammers^ 
each of which weigh neady foi^r ^tons, they are 
lifted by machinery at the ^height of nine inches, 
and the strokes are ♦from forty to fifty in one 
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minute. These hammers are principally used for 
manufacturing anchors, knees, and other large iron 
worl<^ conney^ted with the establishment. A small 
steamer called the Locust was to be launched this 
day at this dock yard which we witnessed, and had 
the honour of seeing Lord Minto, who was come 
there tg see the launch. , , 

At Woolwich also is an extensive establis^iment 
for making cannons, fireworks, and gun carriages ; 
it is called the Royal Arsenal, and one of the 
furnaces here will melt seventeen tods of Inetal at 
one time. The cannons are firsUcast into moulds, 
and then bored with machines, moved by three 
horses; these animals are* so trained that they 
stop and go on by the ringing of a bell ; we were 
astonished to see them evince such signs of in- 
tellect, and it shows that animals have, with the 
exception of the /acuity of speecii, reason and 
understanding equal to man. It takes about four 
or five days to bore a large gun ; the process is 
extremely simple, and upon our remarking why 
a steam engine was not used to propel the ma- 
chinery, we were told that the present plan is so 
perfect that eighty years have now elapsed since 
its adoption, an^ that* during this long period it 
has not cost £ 100. to kee^it in order; notwith 
standing this an engine Js to be erected very 
shortly, and there i& lit^Je doubt that the work will 
be performed wjth ratich more rapidity than at 
present. 
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In a building called the laboratory are deposited 
models or samples of congreve rockets, bomb- 
shells, hand-grenades, carcasses, fire-ships, and all 
the articles used in modern warfare. A man who 
is in charge of the building explains the use of all 
the things that are to be seen here. 

There is a large building 300 feet in length, on 
the grpund floor of which are to be seen an immense 
number of different things with which ships of 
war are supplied, and there were 150,000 muskets, 
which were Kept in deal boxes, ready to be 
issued ; above this is what is called the harness 
room where 10,000 military caddies and a great 
number of harnesses are kept in readiness for the 
army, the whole arrangement is very good, as 
there appeared to be a place for every thing and 
every thing for a place. 

On two sides of this building are large plots of 
ground where thousands of guns and shots are 
kept which appear very beautiful. The whole of 
this establishment occupies an area of 60 square 
acres, and here diflferent people are taught the art 
of gunnery,- or how to use most effectually the 
articles here manufactured for destroying armies, 
burning ships, storming fortresses, and bombard- 
ing towns. ( 

We admired the aiyangeraent, and order, and 
discipline of the establishiitent, but we cannot say 
that we were pleased with** it; we could not help 
thinking what a sadcand melancholy reflection 
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it is upon poor human nature, thus to construct 
machines as it were for the wholesale destruction 
of human lifi? — for destroying our fellow brethren 
on earth, whom the merciful and benevolent God 
created to love and do good to each other. 

We indulge in the hope that these implements 
may ne\ir be used for the purpose they are in- 
tended, that when education has more generally 
diffused itself, that all warfare will cease, and peace 
and love will prevail, and that when nations or 
states quarrel, they will appoint arbitrators to 
settle the difference without any bloodshed. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

i f 

THE CrSTOM HOUSE, AND THE DOCKS 

i 

OF LONDON. 

AmoniI the*’ busy scenes of London, perhaps 
there is not, oni^certain hours of the day, one of 
more activity than the Custom House, to which 
we paid a visit. It is not very far from London 
Bridge on the side of the river ; it is the place 
where all ships that are leaving London, wit^ 
cargoes, or even if in ballast, have to obtain ^ a 
cocket or clearance, stating the day they left the 
port and the nature of the cargo. All ships, upon 
their arrival, have to be reported, and the strictest 
account given of every thing fliey have on board, 
in order that the several officers connected with 
the customs may take an account of the same, 
and that the duties may be paid thereon. The 
Custom House is a beautiful bi^dding of modern 
erection, (the formerconf having been burnt down 
in 1814. The len^^h of the front is about 
500 feet ; and the gr^ ‘room fdfr business, 
commonly called the long^oom is nearly lOOfpet 
long and 66 feet wide. And there are many 
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hutifeed# of persons, consisting of captains and 
mates of ships, clerks to merchants, brokers, and 
shipping agents, in this room ever|||day. 

The commerce of London is much facilitated 
by the capital accommodations afforded to shipping 
by the immense large ^docks for the mercl^ant 
vessels, *ndiere they have theii; ci\rgoes taken out 
and put into warehouses. In these docks piany 
vessels lay in still water alongside quays. The 
London Dock Company was formed in 1800, and 
their docks extend from Wapping to Slfadwell, 
cpntaining in the whole about 70 sacres of ground ; 
the docks are large enough to contain three hun- 
dred ships, exclusive of ligliters, and the ware- 
houses can hold 200,000 tons of goods. There 
are also ’ vaults or cellars for 7^,000 pipes of 
wine or spirits, and in addition to which there 
is a commodious jetty 800 feet long and 65 feet 
wide, with a shed thereon 450 feet long, under 
which an imihense ^antity of goods intended for 
shipment to India, or Australia, are stowed con-* 
veniently for putting on board the vessels which 
lay on either side to receive goods. TKere are at 
this time (March^ 1^41^) thirty-two large ships 
taking in their cargoes, and it was amusing to see 
the varieties of articles shipped for some of the 
new Australian settlements. There were entire 
houses cut oufin Jr§m^, dM numbered and marked 
ill such a way that they can readily be put together in 
a fgw hours after their arrival? We were told that 
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a church had been sent out this way^ and we saw 
all the varied furniture, glass, china, earthenware, 
&c. shipped here, and one would thjink theye was 
enough to stock a nation. 

Two ships deeply loaded for the Australian 
cojonies were just passing out, and we saw a face 
or two, peeping from the cabins, of persons, who 
no d^^bt were about bidding a long, most likely a 
last, farewell to their native land. 

The western dock has 20 acres, the eastern 
dock 7 acres, and the Wapping basin 3 acres, of 
water. The Shadwell entrance is three quarters 
of a mile below the Wapping entrance, it is a 
mile below the Hermitage entrance and nearly a 
mile and a quarter below the entrance to the St. 
Katharine’s dock ; the whole of the wharfs were 
strewed with casks, called puncheons, of 100 
gallons, and* hogsheads of ^56 gallons, full of 
brandy, of which immense quantities are now 
being imported, it being generally thought, that 
* the import duty upon branSy and French wines 
are about to be lowered. 

They sometimes employ here from thsfM^ four 
thousand persons. There are .also the East India 
Docks at Blackwall, the West fndia, the Commer- 
cial Docks, St. KatharinC^s Docks, and the 
Grand Surrey CanaloDocks. We were here in- 
formed of what appeared ’to us a most singular 
fact, that the number of acf^s qf water in the 
London Docks, a^ just equal to the whole 
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number of land and water within the St. Katha- 
rine^s Docks, and that the acres of water in the 
West India Docks are just equal to the whole of 
the land and water contained in the London 
Docks. 

These docks are of great importance and v^lue 
to the Rierchants of London, as prior to their con- 
struction, ships had to be unloaded in thoi river 
into barges, lighters, or hoys, and the plunder 
was immense, but now the property is secure 
from danger, as the several dock companies hold 
themselves responsible for the s^fe castody of all 
goods landed in their respective docks. 

Much inconvenience is experienced by parties 
who formerly used to deposit goods in the East 
and West India Docks, from th3 heavy expense 
of carting^ them, in consequence of their being 
situated about three miles from t!5e city, and it 
was thought by some that the difficulty would be 
obviated by the erection of the Blackwall^Railway, 
but competent persons who have seen the opera- 
tion of other railways now in use, tell us that 
heav|^l^nlky articles will never be conveyed in any 
quantities upon r^iil roads, as the price charged per 
ton for conveyan^ will become very expensive. 

The East India Docks ar^ now and have been 
for some time used as a lort of canal for steam 
ships, and oth^rg, to •fey up in instead of for 
the purpose they were ^originally intended. The 
outlay in the erection of th^ London Docks some 
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some years since, was proved to have been three 
million and two hundred thousand pounds. We 
strongly recommend every person who can obtain 
an order to pay them a visit as they possess much 
to attract general interest. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
Vauxiiall. Gardens. 

W E paid an evening visits during our residence in 
England^ to this delightful plac3 of amusement. 
They are on the Surrey side of the water, not far 
from Vauxhall Bridge, and we were amply repaid 
for the trouble we took to visit this place. The 
lamps, of all sorts of colours, yith which this 
place is illuminated, are almost innumerable ; the 
gardens are laid out most tastefuHy, and upon 
nearly every tree lights are hung, as w^ell as all 
along the gravel walks, arranged the same as ours 
in Bombay upon festive occasions, commonly 
termed Luiica.^^ At one end of the gardens is 
a handsome fountain of water, whert? Neptune, 
the heathen god of the sea, is represented in the 
act of driving hi% chariot with five horses; the 
figures and the attitudes of the horses are re- 
markably well executed; the water is forced 
through the nostrils of animals by a steam 
engine, but the most sufprising thing is the smoke 
or vapour that comes from tibe nostrils similar to 
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that which is seen to arise from hard driven 
horses, when they are out of breath, and which is 
accompanied with the noise similar Ijo that which 
is made by horses when they breathe with diffi- 
culty caused by being overdriven. We spent four 
hours promenading in all the parts, and saw most 
magnificent firejvorks, which were very far supe- 
rior to any we have in Bombay. Refreshments 
of all kinds may be had in the boxes fitted up for 
that purpose in the gardens ; the prices of all the 
things that are sold are fixed up in each box. 
The entertainments, besides the brilliant illumi- 
nation and the fireworks, consist of little theatrical 
performances, with some very good hired dancers, 
singing, and a very good concert by a large band, 
which plays until a very late hour; and if the 
weather is fine, a large number of the persons 
amuse themselves with dancing. The gardens 
were open three nights in each week, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday; the price of admission 
was four shillings. The doors opened at eight, 
and the performances commenced at nine. It 
was (for wfc speak of it as a thing no longer in 
existence) a most charming way of spending a 
rational agreeable evening. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Ill.umi>^ation of London. 

On the 10th of February, 1840, Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, v^as married to Jier first cousin, 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, and as 
we were near London, we made up our minds to 
see the beautiful illuminations that were to take 
place in the evening in honoi , of that event. 
The weather had been squally during the day, but 
in the evening it became toleraWy fine. The 
greater part of the illuminations consisted of 
small variegated oil lamps of all colours disposed 
into fanciful devices, and in many instances form-? 
ing words. The gas was in many instances used 
instead of lamps ; and very beautiful devices and 
wreaths was the lighted gas made to form. The 
prevalent devices twere a star, a crown, V. A. for 
Victoria and Albert, or V.*P. for Victoria and 
Prince, or V. R., Victorir Regina, and P. A., 
Prince Albert. ^lyreatSs, called love knots, were 
to be seen, and ^anottier brilliant one, called a 
h:^e^s favour, wac abundant. The East India 
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House had two stars enclosing the letters V and 
A, surrounded by two cornucopias, or horns of 
plenty ; the whole supporting a magnificent impe- 
rial crown, with laurels, &c. Along the columns 
in front were suspended strings of lamps, and a 
double string of lamps extended along the whole 
front of the bupdiog. The whole of the illumi- 
nation of the India House was in variegated 
lamps, and had a most beautiful effect. There 
were immense crowds in the street, and upon 
Cornhiri we got separated from our friend. There 
was a pretty trs^nsparent lighted picture at the 
British Bullion Office, on which was Long may 
she reign/^ The Mansion House had V. A., a 
star, and a crown. At the Bank* of England the 
illumination was very beautiful — it was a perfect 
glare of light. Each lamp along the front had a 
star in gas ovr*' it; and the whole row of lamp 
posts was united by double festoons of variegated 
lamps. In Cheapside there was a beautiful 
transparency at Butler^s, the chemist’s, and the 
Atlas Insurance Office, was very beautiful. So- 
merset Hdase, in the Strand, crowns and stars 
in gas, and beautiful lamps. At Ackerman’s, the 
printseller’s, in the Strand, was^ a beautiful tran- 
sparency of the Queen, and the motto. 

Great and gl9rious, firm and free. 

Still victorious ipay she be 
and, underneath, Britain?^ prifle the arms of 
England, and the LiQn and Unicorn. This was 
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by far the handsomest thing we ever saw. A 
great crowd was assembled here. All the club- 
houses at the west end of London, where the 
nobility and gentry resort to, were very beautiful ; 
and all the houses belonging to the tradesmen 
with whom the Queen lays out her money, were 
brilliant^ The Ordnance Office in Pall Mall was 
the most brilliant ; with lamps in the centre^were 
the arms of the Ordnance Department, and, in 
the upper part, white roses and Albert and Vic- 
toria, the order of the Bath and the ordef of the 
Garter, the order of the Thistle and the order of 
Saint Patrick, with branches anS fruit on them, 
and, below, cannons with piles of cannon balls. 
This w^as as beautiful as an illumination could be. 
The Admiralty had, in variegated lamps, an an- 
chor and the union jack flag, and branches with 
V. R. and A., al- in lamps. TJte War Office, 
crown, initials, and the order of the Bath. The 
Horse Guards was most brilliant; it was gas 
lights introduced into coloured lamps, and was* 
most beautiful. The Treasury w as also very bril- 
liant. We cannot select any others, as®the whole 
of the streets was^a perfect blaze of light; and it 
has never been ou^goodTortune to see so brilliant, 
so beautiful, so gorgeous a spectacle. It was truly 
pleasing to behold the countless thousands of 
people orderly and happily doing homage to their 
Queen, and thus , cordially testifying their appro- 
bation in the choice she had^ade of a husband; 
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ahd we, as subjects of the British Crown, felt as 
much happiness and interest in the scene as any 
one ; and we had passing in our minds that the 
great and good God would bless this marriage^ 
We hoped that to the Queen individually, and to 
the nation generally, the union that had that day 
taken place migjjt be productive of lasting benefit. 
We fjplt happy that as she had thus early become 
a wife, that she might have a something in this 
world especially to love and to live for — that she 
might have a kind constant friend, an agreeable 
companion. And we wished, what we stopped in 
England long enough to see realized, that their 
union might be blessed with children. We would 
implore of our universal Deity that health may be 
her portion for many years. May she have firm- 
ness of mind to enable her to reign in the hearts 
of her people, for very many years. May she 
always, remembering the valuable, instruction she 
received from her mother, set apart a portion of 
,every ddy to superintending the early education of 
her offspring, grounding them strongly in the love 
of virtue and the abhorrence of vice ; so that in 
after days should any of them be called upon to 
rule over a mighty natiorfs destinies they may be, 
found fitted for the ^k. May Prince Albert her 
husband love and cherish her as he has sworn to 
do. May their pilgrim^ on earth be for many, 
many years; and may they l^dch so live as to 
occupy positions of ^liss in a brighter sphere. 
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It may not be known to many of our countrymen, 
that the husband of a reigning Queen of England, 
does not by* his marriage become a King. And 
as he is not allowed any political power, he has 
a difficult part to abstain from mixing up in the 
politica* parties, that are constantly before the 
public .with some agitating question, but in so 
doing he will promote his own happiness^ For 
what makes the public cheer a man in the streets 
of England one year, the self same public, or mob 
as they are called, will hoot the same person for 
years after. Political popularity is very uncertain. 
Very many of those who were almost worshipped 
by the mob a few years ago, now because they are 
not prepared to go quite so far as public feeling 
requires are quite unpopular. Men who hfcive 
been foremost in introducing reformation into 
certain institutions, because they not prepared 
for a total change, are thought to be altered men 
by tlie public. When the real fact is that it is 
the public who have altered and not •the inclji- 
viduals. A great many important alterations have 
been made within the last ten yearsi in govern- 
ment regulations, but still the people who carried 
out these things^know'that there must be a stop 
some time to alterations, aijd then the public say 
they are not prepared to go far enough.” Mob 
popularity is therefore not to be coveted. 
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CJIAPTER XXVI. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 

On the 31st of March, 1841, we went to 
Windsor to see the private and public apartments 
at the castle, for which we had an order from the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Uxbridge. We left 
London in company with our friend^ Mr. Robert 
AdAns of Chatham Yard by the Great Western 
Railway at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
reached SlouglKm about thirty 7 |ive minutes, from 
whence we proceeded to Windsor by an omnibus. 

The entrance to the castle is seen by turning up 
Castle Street, and a fine road leads to it. The 
first building that arrested our attention was St. 
George’s Chapel, a noble and magnificent old 
structure, we then came to a most capacious 
quadrangular paved court,*' at tlje west end of 
which we saw an eqiiestrian bronze statue of 
King Charles the Second, which we were in- 
formed formerly stood in the centre of this square. 
The appearance of the castKs fronj ^e quadrangle 
is very majestic and grand. The public apart- 
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merits which are always open for inspection arc 
on the north ; Her Majesty’s private apartments 
are on the east and souths and the round tower on 
the west side of the square. 

A considerable portion of the castle has been 
repairec ah4 much imjprovements made by^the 
celebrated Architect Sir Jeffry \yyatville by the 
order of King George the Fourth, to whoiy, the 
credit of rendcrir^ this place truly worthy of 
the residence of British sovereigns, is to be attri- 
buted ; he spent large sums of money in augment- 
ing and furnishing the palace, and his notions of 
things is said to have been princefy ; this personage 
is represented as the first gentleman of the age he 
lived in, he was the most accomplished man that 
ever adorned the British throne, and for politeness 
and elegance of taste he is said to have been 
never exceeded, 

He never had any thing done which was not truly 
splendid and magnificent,he cared little for spend- 
ing thousands of pounds upon objects winch were^ 
of no other use than to please the eye. 

We first saw the private apartments, vre en- 
tered through what is called the visitors’ entrance, 
and a lady, who the* housekeeper, showed us 
the apartments. On ascendisig a noble stair case 
we entered a corridor whic^j at first sight struck 
us with amazement awj wonder, it is what we 
should call a var^:udahj520 feet long and about 
1 ^ feet wide, by folding doors^t communicates with 
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all the principal rooms. It is also used as an 
indoor promenade when the weather is unfavour- 
able and is so costly and tastefully furnished as 
to baffle all description. The ceiling is very 
richly gilt in various pleasing and ornamental de- 
vices, and on both sides of the corridor are placed 
a variety of orn^piertal and curious things, elegant 
cabinets, tables, chairs and such other things, 
ancient and modern, so distributed as to afford a 
varied and pleasing picture to the eye ; here are 
some hundreds of busts in marble of members of 
the Royal Familjr, foreign princes, English noble- 
men, heroes who fought battles and other distin- 
guished persons living and dead, almost all of 
which were the productions of the best sculptors. 

The corridor is divided into two parts by a pair 
of folding doors, which when opened the whole 
length, with tb"^ splendid fumijture give it an air 
of grandeur and magnificence not to be surpassed. 

We were then shown into the Dutchess of 
Kent^s apartments, which consisted of a drawing- 
room, a dressing and a bed room, the walls of 
these rooAis are hung with beautiful and light 
coloured silk damask, and the ceiling and doors 
are chastely ornamented with gidt mouldings ; the 
bed was after the F^fench fashion, that is, a bed- 
stead, without the ci^rtain poles, is placed against 
the wall and three poles project out above the bed, 
the middle one of which hi a liftle higher than the 
other two, over these^the curtains are thrown, it is 
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also called a canopy bed. The frame of her 
Royal Highness’s bedstead was nicely carved and 
gilt ajid the fjurtains was of fine silk. 

We then came into a small room in which we 
were informed that the late King and his brother 
King G dorge the Fourth died^ it was handsomely 
fitted up, but not in use. 

From this we were conducted to Her Majesty's 
writing room, which was a small one but elegantly 
furnished, the walls were covered with silk and 
the ceiling and the doors had some vety good 
carving, which was gilt. 

There are three large rooms wfiich are called the 
white, green, and crimson ^drawing rooms, which 
are the best, and the most expensively fitted up ; 
their walls are hung with fine silks of the colour 
that their names respectively indicate, and chairs 
and sofas cushione^i with silks o^^e same colour 
and quality, the carpets are very beautiful of the 
first rate workmanship, and of the colour to match 
the hangings. These rooms are lighted with very 
large and handsome windows, and command a 
delightful view of the park together with the coun- 
try several miles round. 

* The doors wl^ch le&d from one room to the 
other have on their pannes, carved devices, all 
different from each other^ the carvings are the 
most perfect specimeos of the art and masterly 
executed ; all thq doors are most luxuriantly gilt 
£ id^ burnished, and the appearance of these rooms. 
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the magnificence and the costliness of furniture 
and the profusion of gilded decorations, all is so 
beautiful and so truly splendid, that we cannot 
by any possibility convey even the faintest idea of 
it to our countrymen ; suffice it to say that it is 
quite worthy of the occupation of Kings and 
Queens of this i?aighty country. 

Ne;?ct to the crimson drawing room is the 
Queen^s dining room, which is of princely dimen- 
sions. On a gilt table stands the magnificent 
wine cooler, made in London by the celebrated 
jewellers, Rundell and Bridge, for King George 
the Fourth; it is silver gilt, richly chased, and 
most exquisitely finished. We could not learn 
its weight, but is large enough for a full grown 
person to sit in with ease, and requires six men 
to lift it. This splendid thing is said to have cost 
jE10,500. sterlii?o: ! ^ 

We forgot to mention, that in the corridor 
there is a cabinet of dark wood, very beautifully 
oarved, and which belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, and that all 
the cabinets in the splendid suite of rooms we 
have just noticed, are of most superb manufac- 
ture, many of them were inluidi with mother of 
pearl, ebony, satin, ?jand such other expensive 
wood. 

We are much indebted the housekeeper for 
her attention to us. We here t^iiik it proper to 
state, that the Queei^^s own apartments are not 
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allowed to be shewn to any one, and they are 
only open when her Majesty resides at the castle, 
and the priyate apartments can only be seen 
during her absence from Windsor. 

The state apartments are open to the public 
every dj y (except Sunday), from nine in the morn- 
ing till §ix in the evening. They are also magni- 
ficent and well decorated rooms, and will amply 
repay the trouble of visiting them. These apart- 
ments command a delightful prospect of the pic- 
turesque and almost evergreen neighbourhood of 
Windsor, and contain a valuable collection of oil 
paintings and tapestry. • 

The entrance for the pubKc is through a porch, 
where a porter is stationed (the present porter is 
a civil man, and has all the court politeness about 
lum), and ascending a flight of stairs, we come to 
a small room called the Queen’s Audience Cham- 
ber ; the walls are decorated with French tapestry, 
that is, pictures made by coloured woollen threads, 
on a coarse fabric, and so beautiful is theVorking; 
of it, that one could hardly believe it was not 
^''ainting, and to prove how nearly it resembles it, 
ce/’.T g, wir' ^ ’s really painted in the same 
stylf ts very dij^cult*to distinguish from the 
tapestry ps the whole look| as if it were done 
by one artist. 

Going through a d<jor on the right, we find 
ourselves in the TSlueeii^s ball room, which is of 
g. eat length, but the appqprance is very plain j 
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the ceiling is of stucco, and there are a great 
many pictures by a celebrated artist called Van- 
dyke, among which is a portrait of his own, and a 
head of King Charles the First, in three different 
views, which has a rather novel appearance. 

The next is the Queen’s drawing room, which 
has %ight paintings by Vandyke. The ceiling of 
this room is of stucco, and emblematically painted 
with the arms of England, and bearing the initials 
W. R. Leaving this, we were shewn into the 
Queen’s closet ; it is a small room, and there are 
a great many paintings by different masters ; we 
had one particularly pointed out to us, which we 
were told was painted by a German of the name 
of Quintin Matsys; the picture represents two 
misers in the act of counting their money, and, 
indeed, it appeared to us to have been masterly 
done ; the moiif y, both in goH and silver, was so 
well painted, that it appeared as real coins ; this 
picture is very much admired. We here saw two 
tables, of about three feet in length and eighteen 
inches wide, made of massive silver, and highly 
finished ; t^ey were both presented by the Cor- 
poration of the City of Londop to Charles the 
Second, and William the Thiji; here are 
three large glasses ndth massive silver frames. 
The hangings are of l,ight blue flowered silk, and 
the frames of all the picj;iires sflvered instead 
of gilt, which matches with the alk, and the whole 
of the ftimiture has a^chaste and elegant appear- 
ance. I 
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The King^s council, and drawing rooms, are 
very fine; they have silk crimson hangings, on 
which are worked the Crown, the Order of the 
Garter, and the initials G. R. (Georgius Rex), they 
are decorated with good paintings, and the ceil- 
ings arr also painted, there is the anchor, trident, 
and oth^r emblems of naval superiority and ]^de 
of England, painted on the ceiling of the Cojincil 
room. 

The Throne room is complete, with the excep- 
tion of the throne, and the part of the ceilifig over 
the throne is very richly decorated ; it is of large 
dimensions, and has three full sized large portraits 
of King George the Third, and Fourth, and the 
late King; we looked at these likenesses with 
wonder and surprise, at the perfection this fine art 
is brought to in England ; we could not speak as 
to their faitlifulness, .but the robes^'ind the effects 
of light and shade, are very beautifully done. 
This room is used by the Queen on state occa- 
sions, when the throne is placed for her to sit^ 
upon. 

We were next shewn into a splendid apart- 
ment, called the ball room, which is 90 feet in 
length and 34 feeliin width, this surpassed every 
thing else that we saw in ths castle. We gazed 
on this splendid room, and at the costliness of 
its fittings, with^erfecti%stonishment. The walls 
are hung with tapestry 6f the best kind, and the 
G^ng is divided into five p^rts, the moulding and 
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centres of which are decorated with various de- 
vices in high relief ; the comice is equally elegant, 
and the whole of the relief work is gUt very beau- 
tifully. The room is 33 feet in height, and four 
elegant chandeliers are suspended from the ceil- 
ing^ which, when lighted, must, we think, produce 
an efrect not to,^be seen any where else bqt within 
the \jjalls of Windsor Castle. Large doors, which 
lead from this magnificent apartment to the throne 
room and the Waterloo gallery, have superior 
and gilt carved work, that can never be described 
except by the pencil of an artist — they bear the 
initials G. R. — as well as the fire-places, which 
are in workmanship suitable to the room. 

King George the Fourth had this room fur- 
nished, and it shews his taste and his fondness of 
splendour. We should say, that it would be next 
to impossible fqj: any man to attempt an improve- 
ment. It is the most perfect and unique in itself, 
and will admit of no alteration that could give it 
a better appearance. The chairs and sofas are all 
richly gilt, and have cushions of a most lively and 
beautiful silk crimson velvet. We sta^ngly re- 
commend every stranger that visits England, and 
every Englishman who cab afford to pay the exr 
pense of going to Wyidsor, to see this room only, 
if not all the public ^apartments, for which no 
charges are made, and we^are quite sure that they 
will be amply repaid for their t^uble. The floor 
is of oak, and tastefully inlaid with ebony. At one 
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end, the room is lighted by a large gothic win- 
dow, and commands a very fine prospect. 

The Waterloo Chamber or Gallery as it is some- 
times called is 98 feet long, 47 feet broad, and 45 
feet high, and is in the Elizabethan style of archi- 
tecture. In this room^all round are hung por- 
traits )f eminent men, sovereigns (ey cept Napoleon) 
commanders, and statesmen connected with the 
battle of Waterloo, the hero (Duke of Wellington) 
who fought the battle, is very conspicuously 
placed in the centre of the wall at one end,'^and we 
think if his antagonist was placedopposite to him, 
it would have added considerably to the interest 
of the collection ; four massive chandeliers are 
suspended from the ceiling, and there are pro- 
jecting galleries at either end of ^he room for the 
musicians. ^ The furniture, as well as the doors, 
panellings, and th j wainscoating at . the lower 
part of the walls are of light coloured oak. 

We should think that this room will not at 
all please a Frenchman, nor will he wish to see ^ 
thing so wounding to the vanity of his country, 
or to the national pride. * 

There is also «a largje room called the guard 
chamber, where a^eat many things and trophies 
taken in former wars and battles are preserved, as 
a sort of national and military pride, — for here is a 
piece of the mainjaast Lord Nelson’s ship, the 
Victory, through vi^hich* a 10 inch shot passed, at 
the battle of Trafalgar. Oil the top of the mast. 
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is a bust of the immortal commander himself, 
executed by Sir Francis Chan trey. On both sides 
of this are two pieces of brass ordinance taken at 
the capture of Seringapatam, one of which is 
richly inlaid with gold and silver. 

There are also busts of the two greatest heroes 
England ever produced, the Duke of Marlborough 
and the Duke of Wellington, and a shield made oi 
silver and inlaid with gold, presented by Francis. 
King of France, to King Henry the Vlllth, it k 
beautifully engraved and revolves on a pivot over 
the fire-place. Many armours and implements o: 
war such as we have described seeing in th« 

Tower of London,^^ are also to be seen here. 

The celebrated St. George’s Hall is 200 feet ii 
length, 34 feet in breadth, and 32 in height ; th 
south side of this room is entirely occupied b 
windows which _ are thirteen in number, and th 
north wall and the ceiling are embellished with th 
shields and the armorial bearings of all the Knight 
of the Garter, since the time of its establishment 
The ceiling is executed in plaster, and painted i 
imitation of oak, w^hich is so well done that or 
is apt to be deceived unless .told of it. Th 

* o 

armorial bearings are arranged in chronologic 
order, and are all numbered so as to be easily di: 
tinguished. The furniture such as sofas, chair 
&c., are all of oak, andt%t ei^bpr end there a 
galleries for musicians, and a4 the easi: end^iii 
large chair on a plUform for the sovereign to ^ 
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upon, at the time of the installation of the Knights 
of the Garter, the ascent to which is by a flight of 
oak steps, and the view and the perspective of the 
hall from this platform is very beautiful. 

The next room we saw was the state ante-room ; 
some fine tapestry and carved work form ^the 
princi decorations of the room ; here is also a 
beautiful painting on glass of King Georg# the 
Third in his coronation robe, and the ceiling is 
also beautifully painted, the subject of which is 
from the heathen Mythology. 

Here are some additions made to the castle, 
consisting of a vestibule and^a fine staircase, by the 
late king ; it is in the Elizabethan style of archi- 
tecture, the walls and the staircase are of Bath 
stone with steps of Portland stqpe, and a beauti- 
ful statue pf George the Fourth, executed by Sir 
F. Chantrey, is placed here. ^ 

The staircase communicates with rooms below, 
and leads to the quadrangle, this impy)vement 
must have cost a large sum of money. • 

There is belonging to the palace a very curious 
and singular building called the Round Tower, 
which is the residence of the governor or constable 
of the castle. Informer times when England was 
perpetually disturbed with foreign and domestic 
wars, this edifice was intended for the imprisonment 
of distinguished men, •and many foreign kings, 
English and oth6r noSlemen have sufiered cap- 
tivity within the walls of this building ; the last 
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person that was here confined was a Oerjian of 
the name of Mareschal de Belleislef in t^t^gpeign of 
George the Second, « , 

The Tower stands on an artificial eminenQe^j^ 
it is circular and built entirely of stone, the 
diameter is about 100 feet, and it is upwards, of 
200 feet in height, there are two hundr,ed steps 
fron?.the bottom to the top, from w^hence there is a 
most extensive and luxuriant view all round ; we 
were told that on a clear sunny day twelve diffe- 
rent counties are seen from here. 

When the Queen is at Windsor, a flag, which 
is called the royal standard is hoisted on a staff, 
the extreme length of which is 73 feet. The flag 
is 36 feet in length, and 24 feet in breadth. 
When we looked round from the top we could see 
but very imperfectly the prospect which it com- 
mands in cons6'][uence of the day being hazy, and 
we could not help thinking how charming and de- 
lightful a view from such a place would be in India, 
'where there is always a clear sky, and if we may 
use the term, perpetual Summer. 

The beautiful place of worship called St. George’s 
Chapel, where the Queen and others who reside in 
the castle perform their devotioiis, is entirely built 
of stone ; the roof vi^hich is of the same material, 
is of an elliptic fonm, supported by lofty and 
handsome pillars, the pnhcipaV fmtrance is near 
the west end, and we were very much struck with 
the neat and elegant Appearance of the interior of 
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this edifice. At the west of the chapel is a monu- 
ment the*" Cenotaph^^ of Princess Charlotte 
of WalS% daughter of George the Fourth, it is 
executed in marble, the Princess is represented as 
sleeping, and her body covered with drapery, but 
the outline is well preserved, and there are two 
female figures, deeply bewailing ^her loss, and 
absorbed in the deepest grief, the \yhole is ^ery 
well executed, and it was a very affecting sight to 
behold. 

The floor is paved with black and white tharble, 
aiid ^underneath it is the vault .for laying the 
bodies of members of the royal family ; we were 
told that the bodies are enclosed in coffins and 
stowed away in this vault. 

There is no door or any other entrance to the 
vault, and it is never opened except to deposit a 
body, for whfch an .aperture is fcjrmed^ by taking 
up a few stones of the paved floor, which are re- 
placed soon after. There are many distin^ished 
persons interred here, and marble tablets are* 
placed where they are buried to record the event, 
as well as to preserve their memories. Cfose to the 
altar which is at, the east end of the chapel, 
is the Queen^s pw, it is on a raised platform, 
and very plain in appearanae; below the pew 
is a very beautiful ai*d elaborate piece of steel- 
work, wrought an^ moi9t» exquisitely finished by 
the celebrated Ctuintin Matsys, who was a black- 
smith, at Antwerp, and who afterwards dis- 
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tinguished himself in the art of painting. The 
work consists of a pair of gates between t\^'0 
towers, and is a perfect specimen of ^ts kind. 

The joinery and the canopies over tlie pews, 
which range on both sides of the cliapel are of 
verj good workmanship, and have a great deal of 
carved work. We ^admired the whole of the inte- 
rior pf this chapel very much, though the outward 
appearance is not very pleasing, because it shows 
signs of decay in some parts. This edifice with 
all the ^decorations must have cost a great deal of 
money, and we remarked to our friend whether he 
considered it necessary that such grandeur and 
magnificence was r^uired in a divine place, 
where men had only to pray to their Creator for 
the forgiveness of sins ; and we were informed by 
him, that it was the great fondness of architectural 
beauty in former times that^led people to erect 
costly edifices for worship, but that modern 
churches are very plainly built, we approve this 
••plan very much, as we think that the money 
spent on mere beauty may be applied to other 
more useftil and charitable purposes, and relieving 
the necessities of the poor. 

We were next conducted t^ the royal stable, 
where we saw the £lueen^s horses, there were a 
great many of bay C(jJoured, large, strong English 
horses ; we were inform^ed that there are seventy 
of them, and are used fof drivkig in the carriage ; 
we also saw a number of ponies and riding horses. 
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and two carriages, a phaeton and a landau, both of 
them were without any decoration, they were quite 
plain, and wq . should think not very expensive; 
these two ( arriages arc expressly for her Majesty^s 
own use; she drives in them in the great park, 
for which puri^ose th^y are very slightly oori- 
structed* We were told that all* the other carriages 
were in London in consequence of the Queefti re- 
siding there at the time ; we have had the honour 
of seeing the Queen driving in these carriages, 
they are very magnificent and costly, and such as 
we may never perhaps see in our^own country. 

There is also a very peculiar carriage called the 
state coach, very beautifully carved and gilt, and 
is said to have cost upwards of £7000., it w’as 
built in 1702, and is made use of on state occa- 
sions, such ^s opening and closing of Parliament 
and at the coronatio'a. • 

A room of considerable dimensions called the 
riding school, and large stables are now building^ 
at Windsor for which a sum of £70,000. was 
voted by the House of Commons last year. This 
we think was very necessary, because the present 
stables are by no > mean% handsome or worthy of 
accommodating rofal carriages and horses, as there 
are a number of small rooms, 1;he largest of which 
could not contain twenty hof ses. 

The last thing •we sa\i? before leaving the castle 
was the plate roorfi, of which we can but give 
a very imperfect description, ^hiere are two rooms 
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the smaller one is called the closet. In the large 
room is kept a complete silver gilt service by 
George the Fourth, to dine one hundred and 
thirty persons; it comprises every necessary ar- 
ticle in a dinner set ; there are thirty-two dozens 
of glates, which are said t(j cost twenty-six guineas 
each, and otheriartibles in proportion. Oh a table 
in the centre are placed various richly chased and 
gilt ornaments, which appear .very beautiful, and 
we were informed that eighty large chests contain- 
ing the plate were at Buckingham palace. 

In the closet t/e saw in glass cases a great many 
things, some taken from the Spanish Armada, 
some from Burmah; one vessel belonged to Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, and a small elephant in 
silver belonging, to the king of Ava. There are 
two beautiful things taken at the capture of Se- 
ringapatam from the palace of Tippoo Sahib, one 
is a peacock set in many kinds of precious stones, 
valued jit £30,000., and the other Tippoo’s foot- 
stool; it is a tigeFs head made of pure gold, 
having a solid ingot of gold for his tongue, and 
crystal teeth ; it is very beautifully finished, and 
is valued at £15,000. st^rhng. . 

Numerous ornamented shields are also here, one 
of which was made from snuff boxes of King 
George the Fourth, besides which there are a great 
many curious things, anfi thec\^hole is valued at 
about £1,750,000!! placed tinder the superin- 
tendence and care ^f a polite and gentlemanly 
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person, and who was very civil to us. The plate 
rooms are in a damp situation, which does not al- 
low the thi»igR to remain bright, as they soon tar- 
nisli and require frequent cleaning. We were very 
much astonislied at seeing this, and we were filled 
with wonder at the magnificence of the castle ^nd 
every thing that it contains ; It i& impossible to 
set any value upon the whole, it must be a«um 
that would appear incredible; we can only say 
that none but the English nation could make and 
support such an establishment, and we do not 
doubt the assertion we have o/ten heard that 
Windsor Castle stands unri>ialled in Europe. It 
appears most extraordinary to imagine the large 
sums that are spent upon pul>lic institutions and 
establishments in England, and it is very justly 
denominated the most powerful, the wealthiest 
and the most wonderful country in the world. 
Our countrymen must know that besides Windsor 
Castle, there is the Buckingham Palace in London, 
and a palace at Brighton for the residence of the* 
sovereign, which though not so large, yet must be 
equally well furnished. We were highly delighted 
at seeing Windsor Castje, of which the English 
may be very propirly and justly proud. 
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GHAFfER XXVII. 

THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

This celebrated and well known building is 
situated very conspicuously in feeadenhall Street, 
a small building formerly occupied the site of the 
present east wing, and the inconvenience that was 
then experienced in accommodating the various 
branches of the Company's business led them in 
1799, to the construction of the present stately 
edifice from the Resigns of Mr; Jupp, a celebrated 
architect. 

The front is composed of stone, with a noble 
central portico and the two wings are 200 feet in 
length ; the portico is very high, and consists of 
six beautiful fluted pillars which support a hand- 
some entablature and pediment, the frieze is very 
ornamentally sculptured, on the^apex of the pedi- 
ments stands a fine statue of Britannia, and at 
each comer figures of ?^sia^and Europe the former 
mounted on a mule and tlig latt^ f)n a horse. The 
pediments contamed emblematic sculptured figures 
representing the commerce of the^ Company pro- 
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tected by King George the Third, durmg whose 
reign the building was erected ; the King has a 
shield in his*right hand as if to shelter the other 
tigures. The portico gives the front an air of 
magnificence and splendour quite worthy and be- 
coming the great and ipfluential body to whoj;u it 
belongs, and the vast and important transactions 
that are carried on within its walls. • 

Before we describe the interior of this magnifi- 
cent buildings we will endeavour to convey to our 
countrymen a short account of the origin of this 
company, the his*:ory of which iij^ unparalleled and 
unprecedented in the annal;s of nations, we could 
but give a very imperfect sketch of this great 
body, as it is a subject that requires extensive 
knowledge on various points, and which task has 
been ably performed by many English writers, to 
which we refer our countryme#; if they feel an 
inclination to peruse them. 

We would now proceed with the accqjint that 
we propose to give, and which we have gathered 
from works treating on the subject. 

We have before observed that tKe Cape of 
Good Hope was first doubled by the Portuguese 
mariner, Vasco lie Gama, which route opened 
the way for the Europeari^ who were always 
forward in commercial enterprize. The Portuguese 
and the Dutch powerful maritime nations in 
that age enjoyed the ^privilege of trading with 
India from which they deri^d great advantage. 
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The attention of the English people having 
been excited by the success of their neighbours^ 
in the year IGOO, a body of merchants formed 
themselves, and obtained a charter for exclusively 
trading to the east, for a period of lifteen years. 
The^ number of persons that composed this body 
was two hundred ahd sixteen, they chose .twenty- 
four inembers and formed a committee to manage 
general affairs of the corporation, and every pro- 
prietor had to keep his own account, and were 
only restricted to a few regulations for the guidance 
of all. About ten years afterwards the company 
obtained a charter for an unlimited period, and 
after two years they were permitted to establish 
factories at Goga, Surat, Ahmedabad and Cambay 
this encourageme;it led them to unite the capital, 
and new funds were raised to extend and facilitate 
commerce, and t^ey reaped so good a profit by 
the exclusive right they thus enjoyed, that in 161 G 
a new subscriptiem was opened, which produced 
a sum of one million six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. In 1627 people feeling jealous at the 
prosperity "of this association and doubting the 
propriety of their enjoying the privilege of trading 
for an unlimited period whicht was granted to 
them, brought forward many complaints, and 
licence was given by tfee crown to parties to trade 
with India. This measure tendgd^ much to injure 
the association and they inVain struggled to cause 
this license to be withdrawn. In addition to this 
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a division in 1G55 among the proprietors took 
place and the dissatisfied party succeeded in obtain- 
ing permissoin from Oliver Cromwell the Protector 
to send out ships to India, they however united with 
the parent company in the course of two years. 

In the year 1693, a§;er much controversy, the 
House jof Commons passed li resolution to the 
effect, that it was the right of every Englishman 
to trade to any part of the world, unless prohi- 
bited by act of Parliameut.^^ This, of course, 
threw open the way to those who were wealthy 
and enterprising. A new association was now 
formed, and through their .interest with the Go- 
vernment, they obtained a charter for incorpo- 
rating themselves into a public body, and of course 
became rivals to the existing company. These 
two corporations, however, experienced so much 
difficulty in carrying on their commerce, anfl each 
knowing how very detrimental it was to their 
mutual interests, and how much they Ijpth suf- 
fered from the ill effects of competition, that they 
completely and finally joined together in the year 
17 O 8 , and assumed the title of The united Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to the East Indies.’^ 

This union wa^ recognised by Parliament, and 
the company stood nearly on ^he same footing till 
the subsequent acts, which deprived them of the 
privilege of trade, ^ and 4eft to them the govern- 
ment of India which th^y had gradually acquired. 
During the time that we ha's^ thus briefly noticed 
2q 
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the transactions of this company, they were com- 
pelled, by the necessity of self-defence, to possess 
themselves of several places in India to protect 
their property, and were thus forced to become 
masters of those places. The esta])lishmeTit of 
Fort St. George, at Madj*as, and tiie grant of 
Bombay in 166(S; the footing gained at Calcutta 
towawds the end of that century tended much to 
the permanent settlement of the British power in 
India, and soon led to the acquisition of the inte- 
rior of flindoostan. The battle of Plassey finally 
establislied the superiority of the English as a 
warlike nation, the acquisition of the Mysore ter- 
ritory, and the Maharatta countries, extended 
their dominion, and Great Britain now holds 
under her sway qearly the whole of the Peninsula 
of Hindoostan. 

The last^ charter was granted to the company in 
1833, which completely deprived them of the 
commercial privileges, leaving only the govern- 
hient of the country in their hands, until the year 
1854, when the charter must be renewed. 

Our cou'ntrymen would now like to know how 
the Court of Directors, of whom they have heard 
so much in India, is composed, what they are, 
and how they carry on the government of that 
mighty country ; we therefore copy the following 
account which we read imthe lyst volume of Mr. 
Montgomery Martinis HiktoryK)f the British Co- 
lonies, and which w« think far better and more 
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comprehensive than what we with our limited 
knowledge of the subject could give ; and as that 
gentleman has compiled the work from official 
records, its authenticity cannot be doubted even 
fora moment. lie says : “ The government of the 
“ British possessions on the continent of Agia is 
vested in two powers with corordinate autho- 
rity ; viz., the East India Company and #i Mi- 
riisterial Board, termed His Majesty^s Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India, the latter being 
devised by Mr. Pitt, as a check upon the poli- 
tical proceedings of the former. A few words 
will be necessary to explain this complex au- 
thority. 

“ The Court of Directors. — The more im- 
mediate governing power of British India, and 
consequently, the patronage attached tliereto, 
is vested in the (7ourt of Directors, or executive 
body of the East India Company. The capital 
stock of this company is jB 6*,000,000.^ sterling, 
which is divided, according to a recent calculaP- 
tion, among three thousand five hundred and 
seventy-nine proprietors, of whom* fifty-three 
have four votes, fifty-four, three ; three hun- 
‘‘ dred and forty|seven* two ; one thousand four 
hundred and fifty-four, owe ; and two hundred 
and twenty-one hold only £500. stock, and are 
not qualified to votef but merely to debate on 
any question; three? hundred and ninety -six 
proprietors hold stock under £500., and are not 
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and twenty have not held their stock a sufficient 
time to enable them to vote. The. stock must 
be bona fide in the proprietor’s possession for 
twelve months^ to enable him or her to vote ; a 
regulation adopted to prevent collusive transfers 
of stock for particular occasions. Th^ total 
^ nungber of voters is estimated at two thousand, 
‘ and of the votes ^ about one thousand five hun- 
^ dred are comprised within four miles of the 
* General Post Office. Women, as well as men, 
^ foreigners, as twell as Englishmen, if holding 
^ stock sufficient, are empowered to vote or 
‘ debate. A late classification of votes gave, of 
‘ gentry, bankers, merchants, traders, ship own- 
ers, shopkeepers, &c., one thousand eight hun- 
‘‘ dred and thirty- six; of women (married, widow's, 
and t spinsters) ^ forty-three;, of officers, in the 
King^s and East India Company’s army, two 
hundred and twenty-two ; of the clergy, eighty- 
^ six ; ol" officers in the royal navy, twenty-eight ; 
of medical men, nineteen; of the nobility, 
twenty. ‘ 

“ The proprietors meet as a court regularly 
every quarter, and specially, v^en convened, to 
discuss particular business. The powers vested 
in this court are, ^|ie election of qualified pro- 
prietors as their delegates, or representatives, to 
form a Court of Directors, to A’ame bye-laws for 
the regulations of the company, provided they 



do not interfere with Acts of Parliament, to 
control salaries, or pensions exceeding £200. a 
year, or gratuities above £600. It may confer 
pecuniary reward on any eastern statesman, or 
warrior, above the latter named sum, subject, ' 
however, to the confirmation of the Board of 
control ; it can demand copies of public docu- 
ments to be laid before it for discussion and 
consideration, but it is prevented interfering 
with any order of the Court of Directors after 
the same shall have received the approval of 
“ the Board of Control. Tlie court of proprietors 
“ did interfere, and with effect^ !n the case of the 
maritime compensations* on the ground that^ 
their concurrence had not been obtained pre- 
viously to the application of the board. The 
Chairman of the Court of Directors is ex officio . 
Chairman of the Court of Proprietors — ^debates 
are regulated as in the House of Commons — 
and all questions and elections are decided by 
ballots. • , 

The Court of Directors,, or representatives of 
" the foregoing body of proprietors^ consists of 
twenty-four persons, qualified according to an 
Act of Parliament, •which provides, that each 
must be a natural bom,^r naturalised subject, 
of Great Britain ; possessed of £2000. stock (no 
matter for what p^vious period), he must not 
be a Director of tine Bank of England or the 
South Sea Company; ^d by a bye-law of the 
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company, he shall be liable to be removed if he 
should promote his own, or the elevation of any 
other Director, by promises of rewyrd, collusive 
transfer of stock, or payment of travelling ex- 
penses, receive any pecuniary or otlier renmne- 
“ ration whatever for any appointment in his gift 
or* patronage ^s a •director. Six directory retire 
anryially by rotation, and are re-eligil^le after 
twelve months’ absence ; the proprietors have 
a review of every director in the course of four 
years, and can of course remove, if they think 
“ fit, such as thej may deem not fit for the duty 
which they ou^t to fulfil. The Court of Di- 
rectors elect from tlieir own body a chairman 
‘‘ and deputy chairman annually, meet once a 
week, not less than thirteen form a court, and 
all questions are decided by ballot. The court, 
“ in gfneral, consists of men ^ of various habits, 
views, and interests ; by a recent analysis, there 
“ were ten retired civil and law officers of the 
‘^tCompaAy; four military ditto of ditto; four 
maritime ditto of ditto ; three private Indian 
merchants ; and nine London merchants and 
bankers ; of these, fifteen were under ten years 
standing from the first •election ; eleven from 
ten to twenty ditto,^two from twenty to thirty; 
and two from thirt;^ upwards. The Court of 
Directors enjoy full initi^ory authority over all 
matters at home and abroad r^aliing to the po- 
“ litical, financial, judicial, and military affairs of 
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the company. But its proceedings are subject 
to certain Acts of Parliament ; to the superin- 
tendencc of the Board of Control, and in several 
matters to the approval of the Court of Pro- 
“ prietors. 

“ For the dispatch of business, the directors 
are divided into three committees ; finance and 
home, eight directors ; political and military, 
seven ; revenue, judicial, and legislative, seven ; 
the duty of eacl^ is partly defined by the title ; 
but there is a committee of secrecy, forming the 
“ cabinet council of the company, consisting of 
“ the cliairman, deputy ditto, an*d senior director ; 
its functions are defined by Parliament. 

The business relating to the India government 
transacted in England between the Bpard of 
Control and the Court of Directors, is as fol- 
“ lows : — • 

All communications, of whatever nature, and 
whether received from abroad, or from parties 
in this country, come, in the first instance, to 
“ the secretary's office, at the East India House, 
and are laid by the chairman before the first 
court that meets after their receipt. Despatches, 
when read or ^aid before the court, are consi- 
‘‘ dered under reference to* the respective com- 
mittees and their officers, whose duty it is to 
prepare answers, and take the directions of the 
chairs upon ^ points •connected with them; the 
draft is prepared upon •an examination of all 
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“ documents to which the substance iias reference, 
and submitted to the chairs; it is then brought 
before the committee, to whose province the 
subject more particular!)^ relates, to l)e approved 
or altered by them, and, on being })assed, is laid 
before the Court of Directors. After it has 
parsed the C()urt of Directors, the draft goes to 
the Board of Control, who are empowered to 
make any alterations, but required to return it 
within a limited time, and wilili reasons assigned 
for the alterations they have made. Previously, 
however, to the draft being laid before either 
committee by the chairs, experience has sug- 
gested the convenience of submitting it to the 
“ president of the board, in the shape of what is 
“ called a previous communication. This is done 
in communication between the president and the 
chairs, in which stage, alterations, containing 
the original views of the president, are made. 

The draft being returned to the chairman, is 
“,laid by^^him, either with or without the altera- 
tions, as he may see fit, before the committee, 
is submitted to the court, and there altered or 
approved, as the court may see fit. It is then 
“ officially sent to the boaitl, who make such alte- 
rations as they judgje expedient, and return it to 
the court, with their reasons at large for the 
“ same. Against these alterations the court may 
make a representation to the bo^rfi, who have not 
unfrequently modifie^ the alterations on such 
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representation ; but if the board decline to do 
SO 5 they state the same to the court, and desire 
the drait: may be framed into a despatch, and 
sent out to India, agreeably to the terms of the 
“ Act of Parliament. In the event of a refusal, 
three Judges of the Court of King^s Bench 
finally decide as to the legality, of the board’s 
order. , 

The same authority speaking about the Board 
of. Control, observes that “ the East India Com- 
pany’s Home Government, thus briefly de- 
scribed, has been controlled by a ministerial 
authority since 17B4, which* is termed the 
Board of Commissioners for the affairs cf 
India, or more generally the Board of Control ; 
it consists of such members of the Privy Council 
as His Majesty may be pleased to appoint, of 
whom the two principal Secretaries of State, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer shall always 
60 ? officio form three. The President is also 
nominated by the crown, is usually a cabinet 
minister, and in all changes of administration, 
retires from the office together with the salaried 
commissioners and secretary. The oath which 
the commissioners take, imposes on them the 
responsible duty of governing India to the best 
of their ability and judginent, as much and as 
completely as jf the»e were no executive court 
or administrative po^er. The controlling func- 
tions of the Board are «Kercised in revising all 
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despatches prepared by the Court of Directors, 
and addressed to the government in India ; 
originating in requiring the court to prepare 
despatches on any named subject/ and in alter- 
ing or revising such despatches as it may deem 
fit/^ 

Tiie interior of the East India House is quite as 
magr\ificent as the exterior ; the ground floor is 
almost entirely appropriated tathe use of the Di- 
rectors, who each have a room. There are also 
a great many waiting-rooms for those who come on 
business, or wish to see the Directors. On enter- 
ing the front door we find ourselves in a hall, the 
door on the right hand leads us to the proprietor’s 
room, and going through the left hand door we 
perceive a staircase before us, ascending which, 
we cogme to the Museum. 

The^ passage wjiich is at onoe seen opposite the 
entrance, going through which and turning to the 
right, we^ perceive a noble flight of steps, ascend- 
iftg which, we will find on the first floor the 
Secretary’s office, and the clerks, &c. of this de- 
partment. ‘The Marine branch is on the second 
floor, and the Treasury office on the first. 

Besides this there are other departments con- 
nected with the raPaltifarious business of the 
honourable company, ibut so excellent is the in- 
ternal arrangement, and sd much ^accommodation 
is there within this edifice, thaf there is no con- 
fusion or people runtling about here and there, 
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though containing many hundreds of persons 
within its walls, every day from nine in the morn- 
ing till six: ifi the evening; one would sometimes 
think it is not at all inhabited, because there are ^ 
so many passages and windings that extend to 
every part of the hous^ that a stranger sometimes 
in going through does not * see* a single soul, 
neither will he be able to find out his way without 
enquiring of some one he may happen to meet. 
In the Museum there are a great many curiosities, 
principally from India, China, and Burmah, con- 
sisting of paintings, ivory carved work, and other 
articles, models, illustration^ of vehicles, and con- 
veyances made use of in India, and trophies taken 
in the battles. 

In one there is an extensive collection ofrstuffed 
Indian Bir^s, and beasts, and very beautiful speci- 
mens of butterflies r.nd other insects. The library 
is full of works printed in the English and oriental 
languages, relating to India ; there are ajso many 
Persian manuscripts and Chinese books ; we saifr 
this Museum two or three times, and were very 
much pleased and interested in viemng things 
and productions of our own country. This 
Museum is verjl liberally thrown open for the 
public inspection every week, and no gratuity is 
expected by the person in charge of it. This 
example is woi^tty of® imitation in many other 
public places in London. In order to see the 
Museum on the other days •of the week, a Direc- 
tor’s ^rder is requisite. • • 



Before taking leave of the India House, v'e must 
endeavour to remove an erroneous impression 
under which many of our fellow brethren in India 
labour; we think we should be doing great in- 
justice to our own feelings, and fail in duty to our 
country, did we not touch upon this subject. It 
is thought in India, that there is a disinclination on 
the part of the government to give offices of trust 
and emolument to the natives. We are quite pre- 
pared to say, that this is a great mistake, and we 
could by our own experience as well as what has 
passed in England before our ,own eyes, prove 
that no such feeling ^is in existence among the 
Court of Directors, or, we may venture to say, 
among the members of the several local govern- 
ments ki India ; \ve have been in England a suffi- 
cient Jfcime to form an opinion on this, point; we 
studied un^pr the^atronage and protection of the 
honourable company, and during the whole time 
we have Jpeen in England, have received from the 
Honourable Court of Directors, individually and 
collectively, uniform encouragement, kindness and 
facility, towlirds, accomplishing our object, and we 
can assert that there is^ every disposition to 
encourage native talent and gehius — to give our 
countrymen situation^ of honour and trust, and to. 
promote in every way 4he welfare of the natives — 
to prove it, we would *pointi» put our cousin 
Ardaseer Cursetjee, whom the ‘honourable court 
appointed chief engiileer and inspector of the 
steam foundry, at Bombay,^ in August last; we 
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think every native ought to rejoice at this, it will 
convince them that talent alone is recognized^ 
without any iTgard to dress, colour, or religion. 

We thcTeforc assure our friends in India, that if 
they would only prove themselves capable and 
qualified for conducting any post of honour and 
confidepce, their services will cheerfully ac- 
cepted by the government, and that they wfill„meet 
with the just reward their conduct may merit. 
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CHAPTER, XXVIII. 

STEAM MANUFACTORIES IN LONDON. 

During our sojourn in England we had the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted through our 
cousin Ardaseer Cursetjee, to the eminent engi- 
neers of London, Messrs. Jolm and Samuel 
Seawards who are the manufacturers of steam 
engines particularly those for steam vessels. Our 
cousin studied the steam engine scientifically in 
their Foiindery, and by the able instructions of 
these * gentlemen he made himself qualified in a 
short time to carry-on the duties of an engineer, and 
is appointed chief inspector of the Honourable 
East India Company's steam factory at Bombay. 

. During our relative’s sojourn we often visited 
this establishment, it is situated on the north 
bank of the Tliames about three miles from 
London Bridge and nearlj opposite to Deptford. 
It is an extensive establishmenx, not inferior to 
any in London, and there are constantly employed 
upwards of five hundred wgrkmen and boys. The 
machinery for turning, boring, ' planning, and 
other various purposes are worked by a steam 
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engine ; they are very numerous and of the first 
rate description. The general arrangements of 
the shops for, the different departments of business 
are very good, particularly the iron foundery in 
wliich large castings can be made with facility. 
The shop for fitting and erecting the engines pre- 
vious to their being fixed on boar^ the vess^s is 
sufficiently extensive to receive eight or ninej)airs 
of the largest size at one time, and a very fine 
smithy containing between twenty and thirty large 
smiths’ forges. There is also a noble wharf attached 
to the works with a great depth water alongside^ 
in which steam frigates of ll&O tons burthen 
have remained during the shipment of the engines 
and machinery ; on the wharf is fixed a powerful 
pair of sheers (a particular description ^ crane 
with three moveable legs) 80 feet high, capable ol 
lifting the weight of, 50 tons. ^ ^ • 

The boilers, which are made in large and heavy 
pieces are manufactured at a separate establish- 
ment belonging to the same firm, which is fitted 
with extensive machinery for that purpose, 
Messrs. Seaward and Co., have mflde severa 
improvements in marine engines, the principal o: 
which is, the arrangement by which the moving 
power of the engine is plaeed immediately ovei 
the cylinder, doing away with the usual cast iror 
framing sway bq^ms, fide rods and cross leads 
They are called the Gorgon Engines” from 
their being first applied to the Gorgon^^ Frigate 
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in Her Majesty’s service fitted with steam power. 
These engines are much lighter and take up less 
room than the old plan, . 

The total or aggregate power they make is 
about two thousand horses annually besides re- 
pairing old engines. The consumption of coals 
in twelve months Is 3000 tons^ of iron 2500 , of 
copper 200, and of brass 100 tons, llie Factory 
was established about fifteen years ago, and 
Messrs. Seaward have during the last ten years 
made eighty pairs of marine engines, varying 
from twenty to three hundred and twenty horse 
power, and we are informed that the wages they 
pay weekly, is about £ 800 . and the expenses of 
the establishment, rent and taxes about £ 9 , 000 . 
per annum so that the wages, rent and taxes all 
amoijnt nearly to £ 50 , 000 . a year. 

Messrs, Seaward and Co., have received great 
patronage from the English Government, who 
principally employ them in making engines for 
the steam vessels of the navy ; the whole arrange- 
ment of their establishment together with the 
manner in which it is conducted, and the eminence 
they have arrived at in the short period of fifteen 
years reflects great credit upon Hiese gentlemen. 

We were favoxired with a letter of introduction 
to the celebrated engineers Messrs. Maudsley and 
Field, and they very politely copducted us round 
their magnificent manufat;tory»of steam engines, 
which is situated a little beyond Westminster 
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Bridge on the Surrey side of the Thames, it is a 
very large, and we are told the largest establish- 
ment of the kind in London. 

But after speaking of the factory of Messrs 
Seaward and Co. we will not trouble our reader.^ 
with any details of it, suffice it to say that its 
arrangements are nearly the senne jnd the various 
operations are carried on by the aid of very^ood 
steam engines, and they manufacture a great num- 
ber of land as well as marine engines. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

On the 26th of March, 184 1, our kind friend Mr. 
George Forbes procured tickets for us to attend a 
lecture at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, that was to be delivered there by a 
Mr. Goddard on a very interesting subject, viz. 
the application of Daguerreotype to obtain like- 
nesses of living men. 

This institution is very respectable indeed, as 
none but noblemen and gentlemen are allowed to 
be members of it, who are elected by ballot the 
first Monday of every month. The members pay 
six guineas as an admission fee, and an annual 
payment Of five guineas, or sixty guineas in lieu 
of all payment. The members have the privilege 
of attending public lectures, the ^useum and even- 
ing meetings. ♦ 

At eight o^clock th0 lecturer entered the theatre 
of the institution, which ispa roo.m fitted with seats 
one above the other, and a’^alleiy above. The seats 
were all crowded, and a great many ladies as well 
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as gentlemen were in the gallery. He first briefly 
described Monsieur Daguerre^s apparatus, and 
then procee^jed with the subject of the lecture. 

The method of fixing likenesses on the plate is 
nearly the same as the Daguerreotype, only that 
the process is much simplified and the apparatus 
improved and of a diflF(^rent form than that of M, 
Daguerre^s. The plates require only once polish- 
ing with nitric acid and tripoli powder, and they 
are made so sensitive as to receive an impression 
in a few seconds on a fine summer’s day, and even 
on a cloudy day by keeping it a longer time in pro- 
portion to the diminished quantfty of light. We 
saw him prepare the plate and take the likeness of a 
bust that was placed there for the purpose, a powerful 
oxy-hydrogen light was thro\\ a on its face to em- 
body the shadows on the plate, and within three 
minutes the image was fixed, the fidelity of jvhich, 
as well as the effect of light an J shade, can never 
be doubted, from the circumstance of its having 
been taken without the aid of an artist, nefther will 
it flatter or give a smiling countenance to one who 
really does not possebs it. • 

The appearance of the picture is very duU, but 
this discovery wjll be \)ne of the greatest value 
to artists, as they can copy it and bring out 
the nicest effects of light and shade in colour; it 
will also enable them t^ take a likeness of a per- 
son, who has thd photogenic portrait of himself, in 
half the number of sittings 
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This discovery is at present only confined to ob- 
tain miniature portraits, as the plates are only 2 
inches and a half by 2 inches, but there is not the 
slig^htest doubt that its application will be extend- 
ed to larger size. 

We were very much pleased in seeing this in- 
stitution before oui>departure from England. The 
library is a large room, and contains a great num- 
ber of valuable books, which must have cost a 
large sum of money. 
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CHAPTER XXX. ^ 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

W E could not reside so long in England without 
learning the great importance tl|at is attached by 
English people to their ne’wgspapers. We believe* 
to very many^it is the greatest pleasure they have 
in life to get the newspaper ut their breakfast 
in the morning, and it is laughable to seepiww im- 
mediately /eaders of a certain class, adopt the 
opinions of the daily paper thejt take. ^ • 

The Times says there must be war with 
America, and Tm sure its true” s%ys one. 

Why the Chronicle says, that it is not the 
report of congress, but only of a private com- 
mittee, and we shall have no war depend upon it,^^ 
replies his friend. Look what the Times pays 
for its foreign expresses, says one. — I don’t 
believe one word that the •Times says/’ replies 
his friend ; and thus it is, that many confirmed 
political men acj,<and pHit full faith and confidence 
in their respective papers, and to enter a news-room 
where a number of newspijpers of different sides 
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of politics, are lying on the table, is to us (who of 
course have no politics at all) most amusing ; and 
to read the account of the same meeting described 
in papers of opposite politics ; they are so com- 
pletely at variance with each other ; the speakers 
on their side of the question, were listened to with 
profound attention ] their party had by far the 
largest number present. When the other paper 
states, the speakers on the opposite side were in- 
audible^ and the assemblage very thin^ and so on, — 
so much for where party leads them. 

But as journals of historical facts, as furnishing 
daily information of whatever is going on in the 
world, nothing is to be compared with an English 
newspaper. And the enormous expense of con- 
ductin^;-'*^. leading daily paper, is such a sum that 
would scarcely be credited. In the first instance, 
to conimeijice a pioming paper of importance, to 
compete with the Times, a capital of upwards of 
j 65 0,009. required to be invested ; and as it 

Is always a hazardous affair, it is generally 
managed by a few associated proprietors, and when- 
ever any Very strong new political question is 
before the public, all the proprietors are called to- 
gether, and it is by them deqided which side of 
the question their paper is to take, or to use their 
own form of words, whether they are to write it 
up or to write it dowR. This no^ay account for the 
change which some of the ‘daily papers have made 
in their politics, and after a little while changed 
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back again. This line of conduct only proves how 
improper it is for any one to allow the leading 
article of any newspaper to actuate them in their 
movements upon any matter, and we cannot 
imagine what sort of people they can be who write* 
upon both sides of a question, as it is evident that 
only one must be appA)ved and dictated by their 
conscience ; the other therefore must be directly 
against their will and intentions. It is a matter ot 
regret, that the public mind should be excited 
daily with strong and inflammatory language, and 
with subtile reasoning, and we cannot help remark- 
ing, that men who have been blessed by Providence 
with such superior abiliti& as the editors of the* 
newspapers are, should pursue such a course. 
To them many paths to fame are open^^d were 
they only to write what they really do think to be 
right, their observations would be extremq^y use- 
ful, and instructive to the public, but by such 
narrow minded proceedings, they forfeit public 
confidence, and make use of the besf of their 
language and ability, in reviling and finding fault 
with their fellow brethren, c 

We saw an article in Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal, of the* Year *1835, (No. 153), in which 
was the current expenses of ^ daily morning news- 
paper, and as they pledge themselves to its being 
true, we borrow theyr calculation. They state 
there is an editojf, a •sub-editor, and upon some 
papers a city editor. Froni ten to fourteen regular 
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reporters with salaries ; thirty to thirty-five com- 
positors (who set up the type for printing) ; two 
readers, two reading boys, who read the copy 
aloud whilst the others correct the proofs ; a 
master printer, or foreman, machine men and 
boys, a publisher, and sometimes a sub-publisher, 
offide clerks, to receive advertisements and keep 
accounts, a porter, errand boys, casual servants, 
&c. But the actual nature of the exjoenditure 
will be best seen by the following statement 
drawn up by a gentleman formerly connected with 
the London newspaper press, and whose report 
may therefore bd reckoned pretty accurate. He 
gives the following as a fair estimate ; — 



Per Week. 

Per Year. 


PrincipaU^<Vtor 

£21 

0 

0 

£1002 

0 

0 

Second Editor - - - 

10 

10 

0 

516 

0 

0 

City Editor ' - 

10 

10 

0 

' 546 

0 

0 

Twelve fteportors, eachf 

5 

** 5 

0 

3276 

0 

0 

Two Readers, both 

5 

5 

0 

273 

0 

0 

Two Readiijg Boys 

3 

3 

0 

159 

12 

0 

Rublisher - . . 

4 

4 

0 

218 

8 

0 

Clerk - - - - 

2 

2 

0 

109 

4 

0 

Printer . - - . 

4 

4 

0 

218 

8 

0 

Porters and Errand Boys 

4 

4 

0 

218 

8 

0 

Treasurer and Manager 

10 

10 

0 

546 

0 

0 

Compositors, Machine Men, in- 

1 






cluding all the Requisites for 


r 





Printing, about 

80 

0 

0 

4160 

0 

0 

Circuits 18, each per annum, 

20 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

Expresses of all kinds, incltying 

fi 

. e 





(French £436 10s.) Postages, 


fa 

1 




Carriages, &c. - ^ - 




546 

0 

0 
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Per Year. 

546 0 0 


1092 *0 0 

# 

1092 0 0 

Total £14999 0 0 

There is reason to beliove that this is con-» 
sidered much under the actual outlay of the 
Times Newspaper: provided a paper depended 
upon the sale of its news23aper3 only, Tfif^would 
lose a very •considerable sum of money every*year. 
But when a paper has the credi#of ha\ ing a large 
circulation, a great number of persons advertise 
therein ; and it is these advertisements tblit repaj 
for the capital and the annual outlay upon these 
papers, as large suras are paid for inserting these 
advertisements. 

The expense of carrjpng on an evening paper 
is not half so much as that of a morning paper, 
as there is no necessity of employing parliamentary 
reporters, they taking the reports from the morn- 
ing papers ; and^ ^enei^^lly sj)eaking, the evening 
rewspaper is not half the size of the morning 
oqes : consequently they do not expend nearly so 


Occasional Reports of Police Offices, 
Inferior Courts, Inquests, Meet- 
ings, &c. - 

Uterary Assistance, not included 
in above, Foreign Correspon- 
dence, -md occasional payment 
for private information • - 

Office Rc«t, Taxes, Light, Wear 
and Tear, and Interest on fixed 
Capital 
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much for printing, and for the other contingent 
expenses. 

There are other papers which ale published 
three times a week only, and they are published 
by the proprietors of a daily paper ; and the same 
paragraphs that are set i\p in type for the daily 
papers answer •without any expense for the paper 
published three times a week, and they only re- 
quire the care of an individual to select and 
arrange them, and write a short leading article for 
it. Some of the weekly papers are got up in the 
same manner ai^, these three times a week papers, 

, But, on the contrary, some of the weekly news- 
papers are admirably got up, and their remarks 
upon passing events are most beautifully written. 
The press’ in England follows the public 

'tipinion, or, in other words, it does. not govern 
the riiinda of thr public as it formerly did ; yet 
there is an action and reaction between the both. 
As mos^t of the London weekly newspapers are 
Sunday papers, although they are actually printed 
on the Saturday, they do not reach the great mass 
of their readers until Sunday, they consequently 
occupy a great portion of the time that was for- 
merly occupied in religious pursuits. Of the 
daily morning papeVs the Times has the greatest 
circulation. It was ibr years a Tory paper; it is 
said to have advocated whig |!.rJnciples in Lord 
Grey^s administration, and at the breaking up of 
which it became % conservative , paper, whicl\ it 
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still remains. The Chronicle has always been 
a whig newspaper, and upon the Times leaving 
whig principles in 1834, its circulation increased 
rapidly : it is now said to be the largest in circula- 
tion next to the Times The Morning Herald is 
of Conservative principles, and has a large circu- 
lation it does not go to tlfe e:^pense that the 
Times and Chronicle do for foreign inforni^tion. 
It however has mj^ch general local news, and its 
reports of the police offices and of criminal and 
other trials are very good. The Morning Post 
is a Tory paper, and its chief intelligence is about 
fashionable parties, and little bifs of news relative 
to the nobility and gentry. The Morning Adver- 
tiser is a paper that has great circulation in public 
houses. It belongs to the society callei, licensed 
Victuallers, or in other words Publicans^J* ai^ 
the profits of it go, to a fund they have for decayed 
publicans, It is of liberal principles, and has a 
good circulation : ’t is not a very good paper for 
general information. The Sun which is a Radical 
paper has the largest circulation of any of the 
evening newspapers ; and the proprietor is said to 
pay a large sum for his expresses ; and he adopts 
the plan of sending a second express edition at a 
rapid rate, whenever news ef importance arrives 
after he has published his jj^per, and after the post 
has left London., He iias also recently started a 
morning edition 6f the*Sun paper. The Standard 
is a Tory qvening newspaper; it is edited in a 
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very superior manner, and has an immense circu- 
lation. It is also said to pay largely for foreign 
expresses and information. The Glob^ evening 
, paper is the ministerial paper at present, and has 
always the earliest and most correct information 
as to what ministers intend to do, and what official 
appointments are to take place; gener^ly its 
leading article is an outline of what ministers in- 
tend to do upon any question to come before 
either Lords or Commons that evening. It has a 
good circulation. The Courier was for many 
years a Tory, became a liberal paper supporting 
*the administration, but has turned again, and is 
now a conservative. 

The three times a week papers — are, the St. 
James V ’Ghronicle, which is published from the 
reserved paragraphs of the Standard^, and, of 
course,' is Conservative ; the Ef/ening Mail, which 
is done in the same way from the Times, and, of 
course, Tory ; and the Evening Chronicle, which 
is made up from the Morning Chronicle, is a 
Whig paper. The paper which has the largest 
circulation among the weekly newspapers, is the 
Weekly Dispatch, belonging to a Mr. James 
Harmer, who was an alderman *of London, and 
who would in this ;J^ear (1841) have been Lord 
Mayor of London, but he employs, as a constant 
writer to his paper, an individual* ^j^ho signs him- 
self Publicola, who, in his weekly addresses, made 
use of lancruasre so ex£;iitiner. and callinfir unon the 
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lawer claisises to upset all the established institu- 
tions, aflid, in fact, using arguments of such a 
nature, %at5 if carried out, monarchy would cease, 
and universal discord be dominant; that when^ 
Alderman Harmer was put in nomination for 
Lord Mayor of London, he was opposed openly 
and aivowedly for being proprietor of a paper in 
which articles so inflammatory were inserted. He 
was not allowed to be Lord Mayor, and he then 
tlirew up his alderman’s gown, and became a pri- 
vate individual, still continuing to be the propri- 
etor of his profitable Weekly Dispatch, and still 
allowing Publicola to writjp his weekly letter, bi^: 
in a modified tone. We hardly know what poli- 
tics to call the Weekly Dispatch. It is neither 
Tory nor Conservative, but does mour iajury to 
the cause* it professes to support (that isb Libe- 
ralism) than any paper publisl^pd. It alarms the 
timid, serves its opponents to point at, and does 
more to retard the progress of Reform, than any 
print in England. 

The Examiner and Spectator are both liberal 
weekly papers admirably written ; blit the former 
goes quite to the extreme of Radicalism. 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger is a quiet, useful 
paper, of large circulation, ihoderate Conservative 
politics, and well written. 

The Age and^he Sitirist are papers (the first a 
Tory, the second a Liberal) that indulge so much 
in obscene •paragraphs an& personalities, that no 
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respectable families or decent people take in such 
prints. There is much wit in both of them^ but 
of that nature as to raise a blush, and. we think 
»them disgraceful to the period they are pub- 
lished in. 

The Observer is a paper of general information, 
large circulation, and admirably got up ; it is of 
Whigp principles. It is the only weekly news- 
paper that brings its intelligence up to Saturday 
at midnight. 

Bellas Life in London, and the Sunday Times, 
are sporting papers, giving an account of horse- 
races, dog-fights, men-fights, and all that sort of 
thing ; they are to be met with in the hands of 
horse betting people, and sporting public houses. 

The f^ifis is a very large Sunday paper, and is 
very excellent for the great variety of nqws it con- 
tains. ’There are very many more that we know 
but little about, and in addition to these, there is 
scarcely & large town in the kingdom but what* 
publishes one or more weekly papers, all of which, 
of course, are supported by the political parties 
whose side is taken up by them. 

There is one great advantage, that people can 
do as we have done ; go to places^ where, for a few 
pence, they can read Wl sides of the question, and 
thus judge for themsel/es. The only mischief is, 
that where dangerous lan'j^age ^ is used to the 
humbler class, they are too apt to think that every 
grievance that is spoken of is real? and we all of 
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us know^ that it is much easier to excite people^ 
and to make them discontented and unhappy, 
than it is afterwards to keep them quiet and to 
assure them that they have been deceived, and arq 
not in so bad a situation as newspapers would 
make them believe. Jn a free happy county like 
England, newspapers do much k> keep alive the 
spirit of liberty. No man, let his station^in so- 
ciety be what it may, can do much harm in his 
neighbourhood before it gets into the public 
prints ; and if he is oppressing his poorer neigh- 
bours, or setting public decency at defiance, he is 
sure to be roughly han(tled in the newspapei;^; 
that if he does not for decency’s sake quit his acts 
of outrage, it induces persons to come forward to 
investigate the case, and, by public s«fJ;^«ription, 
to uphold the sufferer, and to Fuut out the offender 
beyond the pale of respectably societj^ • 

There is no good without a corresponding evil ; 
low-minded men anonymously attack th^ character 
and feelings of those whom they have not the cou- 
rage openly to attack, by putting offensive para- 
graphs in the papers. But it would be a matter 
of regret that the acti^ of a few base men should 
ever shackle tfie liberty of the press, which has 
don^, and is doing so m\ich to enlighten and 
secure the freedom of marikind. 

In additiomtt) the%o«^ of newspapers annually 
printed in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
^there are multitudes of wliat are called periodicals, 
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that is, literary works that appear annually, quar- 
terly, monthly, or weekly, and to commence with 
the most ancient of the annuals ; the« annual Re- 
gister has been in existence for more than half a 
century, and contains historical records of the 
prominent events of the past year, as relates to 
its political mo^^ements, criminal trials, al^d do- 
mestiq, events, and a slight review, and extract 
from books published in the year; its price is 
sixteen shillings. Within the last twenty years 
many beautiful annuals, illustrated with first-rate 
engravings, have made their appearance, and the 
tales and poetry, in most of them, are contributed 
by the first writers of the day ; they are elegantly 
bound, either in silk, morocco, or russia leather, 
and are^i^rii?) when.first published, at from £l. 1^. 
to 105„ 6d, each, according to the style, in which 
they aro got, up. Axnong the earliest and the best, 
we would mention the Forget me Not and the 
“ Keepsake,^^ and they have been followed by 
mkny others of superlative beauty ; the Land- 
scape Annual,^^ the ‘‘Book of Beauty,^’ the “ Draw- 
ing Room Scrap Book,^^ and, indeed, by such a 
numerous class o‘‘this description, that we cannot 
say more of them, than that the pictures in many 
of them are perfect gtos, and the production of 
these books must have done much to improve and 
bring to perfection the art of engraving in Eng- 
land. About the year 1802, iVIr. Brougham, 
Erskine, Birkbeck, aiid Jeffery, then young men. 
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commenced a review, publishing it about once in 
three months, called the Edinburgh Review 
and though if only professed to review books, yet, in 
fact, it became the medium through which some of 
the most admirable essays in the English language • 
have been written and placed before the public, 
but as^it took a strong political side of the <(ues- 
tion, ;.ll the articles being strongly tinctured with 
liberalism, the tory party in 1 809 started in oppo- 
sition the Quarterly Review ; Mr. William Gifford 
was its first editor, and we believe it is now edited 
by Mr. Lockhart, the son-in-law of the late Sir 
Walter Scott, whose salary we £ft*e told is £1,500. 
per annum. Many first-ra1:e men, including Carf? 
ning, Lord Dudley and Ward, Lord Francis 
Egerton, &c. have written for this work, and the 
articles in the Quarterly are quite as masterly 
written as* those in the Edinourgh. £ 106 . and 
upwards are not unfrequently paid for ‘feach of the 
articles in the Quarterly, the circulation of which 
is said to be about ten thousand. The^ both qf 
them continue most strongly to advocate their 
political opinions, and when any stropg political 
question is agitating the public mind, under the 
pretence of reviewing %ome little pampjilet upon 
the question, the^ say all tl^at can be said for or 
against the measure. And in addition to this, 
every new book that ig worth notice is reviewed 
by them so fully thai many persons who have 
not much leisure, instead ^of reading the books 
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read the reviews, and they obtain general informa- 
tion without much trouble. There is another 
review also published every three months called 
the Westminster Review, which adopts the same 
course as the two others, but the writers are radi- 
cals and all its articles are for great and immediate 
changes in the mode of government. These three 
sell at 6*^. each. There are also quarterly publi- 
cations of a scientific nature, such as Quarterly 
Journal of Science, and Quarterly Agricultural 
Journal, 6s, Of monthly publications there are 
several, most of^ which have some well written 
original articles ori improving subjects, with pleasing 
tales, a little poetry, aiid all of them nearly profess 
to review books published within the past month. 
The twp^ highest priced magazines are the New 
Monthly Magazine, 3^. 6d. per month, and the 
Metropolitan, 3s. 6d., both of which are conducted 
at great expense, and have capital original tales. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 2s. 6d. per 
month, and Fraser^s Magazine have always some 
clever articles, but of too grave a class for the 
generality ^f magazine readers. Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, 2s. 6d. per month, has always some laugh- 
able stories in prose and pefetry. ^Tait’s Magazine, 
1^. per month, is wpU written, ' but most of the 
articles dry for magazine readers. Naval apd Mi- 
litary Journal, 2s. 6d. pe^ month, is confined to 
the two services, with occasional interesting tales. 
The Polytechnic Jou!:nal is connected with im- 
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provements in machinery. Gentleman^s Magazine, 
2^. 6rf. per month, confines itself pretty much 
to describing antiquities, as buildings, coins, old 
writings, &c. There are three or four monthly 
publications connected with flowers; Harrison^s 
Ploricultural Cabinet, only 6(L per month, gives 
tolerable good pictures of ne^’ flqwers, witlf full 
directions for cultivating them; and the Flqrist^s 
Journal, also (yd. per month, does the same thing. 
There are other periodicals devoted to particular 
purposes ; the Asiatic Journal, devoted to India ; 
it is a very interesting work. ,The East India 
Magazine is also devoted to Incfia ; and the Colo- 
nial Magazine to India and to all the British co- 
lonies: this periodical is most ably conducted, 
and is admirably calculated to develojje the re- 
sources of the colonies, and contains genuine in- 
formation upon all subjects. It is impossible for 
us to particularize half the good works of these 
descriptions published; we can only speak of 
those we have met with, and of course of them o\»r 
descriptions must be very imperfect; but as we 
woidd wish our countrymen to know all we can 
communicate about England, we have described 
to the best of oui humBle means these wry useful 
publications. • 

When we come to weeklj publications, we know 
not where to be^in, so^many in number, and most 
of them so useful aifd at such low prices that 
every body can afford to purchase some of them. 
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We believe the oldest weekly periodical is the 
Mirror, it is 2d, per week, and has one or two pic- 
tures, and several pages of very clasely printed 
amusing little pieces of poetry and prose. . There 
is then the Literary Gazette, and the Athe- 
iieeum, 4</., both reviews of new works, and are 
well-conducted. We next come to the Penny 
Magazine ; this was first published on the 8 1 st 
March 1832 and for one penny eight pages of 
really useful practical matter and free from politics 
is printed and distributed ; Lord Brougham, Lord 
John Russell and a numerous committee of 
gentlemen first set this magazine in circulation 
and it has now a very large sale, many thousands 
of them on the Saturday finding their way to 
the re^ot^^st part of the united kingdom ; every 
number has two or more first rate wood engrav- 
ings. Jt could not by any means be sold so cheap 
did not the great number required enable the com- 
mittee to transfer the wood cuts as well as the 
type to stereotype plates, and the magazines are 
in reality not printed from the wood cuts and 
type but from these plates. There is also a penny 
Cyclopedia of ^/hich a number is delivered every 
Saturday, «for one penny and ae capital book of 
reference it is. Theire is abo by the same com- 
mittee published the l^ibrary of useful knowledge 
in sixpenny numbers, the first number of which 
The objects, advantages, afid pleasures of science^' 
was written by Lord cBrougham, and if he had 
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never written any other work, nor made a single 
speech, nor contributed in any way to the diffu- 
sion of kno^dedge, this one pamphlet would have 
handed ^is name down to posterity as one of the 
cleverest men of his age ; soon after the penny 
magazine was started Messrs. William and Robert 
Chambers started a weekly periodical for Airee 
half p ince per week, with eight pages of .three 
columns each printed very small called Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, and filled with useful informa- 
tion and most amusive matter ; we consider it the 
most talented, and the best, periojiical in the king- 
dom. Its advice to all classes is sdch as, if followed, 
would make men wise and happy. It endeavours 
to make the working classes fond of reading, and 
all its tales and observations point out Jhe happi- 
ness which results from virtuous actions. jJessrs. 
Chambers *also publish weekly, price thr^ half- 
pence, Chambers’ Information for the People, 
which treats upon every known science, and gives 
a valuable treatise, complete in itself, upon each 
branch of science, for only three halfpence. This 
is an invaluable work, ^ 

The Saturday Magazine, price only one penny, 
conducted by a ^ommfttee, is of the same size, 
and has about th? same nunjber of engravings as 
the Penny Magazine, and has a very extensive 
sale ; it is admirably ^ onclucted, and has much 
useful informatfor in ik We forgot to mention, 
when speaking of the monthly publications, that 
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three or four of the different sects of religion have 
their sixpenny monthly magazine ; for instance, 
the Evangelical, the Methodist, and the Baptist. 

We have seen several numbers of a very good 
weekly publication two pence per week called 
London Saturday Journal. There were two of 
them, the other was'called Grant’s London Journal 
but at the commencement of 1841, they agreed 
to unite into one, and it is now called London 
Saturday Journal; this is a work with a good 
deal of information and many original articles upon 
existing customs^ &c. "inhere is also a very clever 
work, the English Journal, three half-pence per 
week with sixteen pag6s of closely printed inform- 
ation and which we think very good. In addition 
to these there are several at one penny per week, 
such as the Odd Eellow, Penny Satirist and others 
which no doubt sell tolerably well, as we see them 
weekly at the pamphlet shops. With this host 
of varied information it would indeed be singular 
if we did not find among the humble classes in 
England many practical well informed men. We 
do conceive it to be a great comfort to be able 
to procure so much and so really valuable inform- 
ation in a cheap form ; oh ! happy England where 
the poorest of men |iave placed within their reach 
so pleasing a recreation as this afforded .by cheap 
periodicals. Where eveyjiuman being may learn 
the history and use of eveyy th^ig that meets his 
eye or his ear, atid wbj> by his own fireside in wet 
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or cold weather can amuse himself by perusing 
good and useful books. 

We have now given a correct account of the 
newspapers and periodicals of London which of 
all the literary publications are the most useful. 
They are free from all sorts of politics and the 
information contained in them is^ calculated to 
diffiis ; knowledge, and in coxisequence of their 
cheapness, they are admirably adapted for the 
humbler class, thus providing poor as well as rich 
rrith works of arts and sciences, and the good 
these publications have done to #;ociety manifests 
itself from the rapid increase that has taken place 
within the last ten years in their number and 
great circulation. 

We have since writing the above re^ivq^ two 
numbers of a periodical called ‘ Vidya Sagur’ j^river 
of knowledge) conducted in Goozrattee laij^guage 
at Bombay, by Nowrojee Furdoonjee, formerly a 
student of the Native Education Society and now 
Assistant Professor to the College of Elphinstone 
Native Education Institution. It treats upon 
the Elementary Principles of Popular Arts and 
Sciences, History, and other miscellaneous sub- 
jects, we have much rejoiced to see it, and we 
strongly and earnestly recoij^mend our country- 
men to give all possible sujjport to the work. It 
is the first, the vgry first of its kind that has ever 
appeared in the oGooirattee language, and the 
laudable pu^ose the talented editor has in view. 
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that of improving his countrymen, is well deserv- 
ing of encouragement from the inhabitants of 
Bombay ; he has indeed paved the way, for this 
^ advancement and we hope that he will meet with 
due support. 

We are finally of opinion that by giving due en- 
couragement to such literary productions our 
countrymen in a few years will perceive the 
benefit that would result from it, and that the 
progress they will have made in literature in a 
short period will exceed their most sanguine 
expectations. 

In conclusion we sincerely congratulate the 
editor in having been ' the first to have projected 
and carried into effect this praiseworthy object, it 
reflects the highest credit on him and we trust 
that he will long live to have the satisfaction of 
seeing the beneficial result of his exertions, and 
of obsendng others imitate his example. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

TOUR r*0 THE NAVAL, ARSENALS aAd PRINCIPAL 
SEAPORTS. 

It was suggested by many of our friends that 
we should, before quitting England, visit some of 
the manufacturing towns, and the Royal Naval 
Arsenals, which have, for ye*ars, been the pride oi 
the English people ; the noble specimens of human 
ingenuity and of naval architecture th^ are here 
produced are, and have been, the chief means of 
establishing*tbe maritime supremacy of the British 
over every other nation on ffie surface of the 
globe. 

We were therefore desirous to see these great 
national establishments, and stupendous works 
of mechanical skill, and the commercial towns, 
the names and celebrity of which we had 
heard and read a ^reat deal about 5 in older that 
we might gain some more pro:^ssional knowledge, 
and also to convey to our countrymen a faint idea 
of a country whose chil^en have governed them 
more than a century past ; whose arms have been 
attended with success unpaialleled and unprece- 
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dented in the annals of nations; whose perse- 
verance and industry have raised them from a 
state of rudeness and barbarism^ to the highest 
pitch of civilization; whose superiority in military 
skill, naval tactics, and mechanical and general 
knowledge has filled the neighbouring powers 
with admiration and envy*; and lastly, whose in- 
exhaustible resources of those two most valuable 
articles, iron and coals, have been the means of 
undertaking and accomplishing the boldest pro- 
jects that ever entered the human breast. 

It was with these intentions that we were 
determined to ttike a tour to these places, in the 
month of April 1840, which is generally the best 
time of the year, the days being fourteen hours 
long, and the weather very mild ; and while we 
were^ thinking td do so, orders were forwarded to 
Chatham to launch the frigate Mfiehnder of 46 
guns ; this being tne first launch since our entering 
the yard, it was of importance for us to witness 
, the preparations of fitting the launching apparatus, 
and to note down every detail and minutiae of it ; 
we therefore gave up the idea till after the launch 
which took place on the 5th of May, and the 
account of which will be* found, in another part of 
this work. ^ ' 

After the launch, we found that the steamer 
Ardent, which was \>egtp a few weeks since, was 
complete in frame, and was ^progressing very 
rapidly in order to Jbe completed in Julv next; 
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we also knew that the keel of the steamer, Poly- 
phemus was to be laid on the slip from which the 
frigate was just launched, and at the same time, it 
\^as said, the London of ninety-two guns would be 
launched in August ; and as to be acquainted with 
the construction and repairs of steam vessels was 
our primary object, we did not* deeyi itprudeitt to 
lose 5uch precious opportunities of watching the 
building of two steamers from first to last, and 
the launching preparations of a second rate line of 
battle ship ; we consequently deferred our tour till 
September. The London and the Polyphemus, 
however, were launched on the 29th of Septembei^ 
and the Ardent was slowly advancing towards 
completion. In the meantime we employed our- 
selves in preparing some designs of steam vessels, 
and witnessing the works of f^^e two building in 
the yard. ^ • 

We had previously obtained permission from 
the Honourable Court, and were now pjreparing^ 
for our journey, when, to our great dismay, on^ 
of the domestics became very ill ; and we had the 
mortification, on the day of the launch,* to see the 
other and our friend share the same misfortune ; 
they aU ^’ere attached with severe bowel ccyhiplaints- 
which were then prevalent in»the neighbourhood. 

The following was our ngw year’s day, which 
we were in the J^pe of enjoying, as well as we 
could, in a strango coifhtry ; but this unforeseen 
circumstance^ marred all ofir pleasures, and, in- 
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stead of festivity and mirth, which we always have 
on the occasion, our house had more the appear- 
ance of an hospital. We two were left to manage 
our meals as well as we could, and this 7 ve could 
but ill perform ; in addition to which we had to 
look after the invalids, which indeed we never 
befSre did in pur lives. iTiis misfortune put us 
strongly in mind of home, and we could not help 
thinking how comfortable and happy we should 
have been, if we had been in Bombay that day, and 
how much we might have enjoyed it in the bosom 
of our families ; . however we contented ourselves 
with the anticipation of being at home that day 
twelve month. 

It was on the 12th of October that our friend 
and dpme'Ttics having partially recovered, we left 
Chatham for our long expected tour, and pro- 
ceeded to London. Having paid our respects to 
the chairman, the secretary, and other friends at 
the Ea^st India House, we were now prepared to 
leave town for Portsmouth, which was the first 
place we intended to visit. 

Before ^e quitted town we were favoured with 
three official letters of introduction from the 
East India House, viz. : to Rcfbert Napier, Esq. 
of Glasgow, engineer, to Messrs. Forrester and 
Co. engineers, ofLiv^T)ool, and — Laird, Esq. the 
celebrated iron steam-boaC builder, at Liverpool. 

We must not omit toSnention that the Lords 
Commissioners of theP Admiralty not only gave us 
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permission through the Honourable the Court of 
Directors to inspect the dock yards, but Sir 
Charles Adams gave us letters to the Admiral 
lSuperin4endents of the yards, from whom we 
received great kindness, and we here beg to offer 
our sincere acknowledgments to them for the 
facilitv.they afforded us in gaining^nformation in 
the e stablishments under their controuL 

Having, by the 15th of October, procured let- 
ters of introduction from our friends in London, 
the following was the day we fixed upon for leav- 
ing London by the Southampton railway ; it was 
too late in the season, winter had already set ii]^ 
the country had lost its beauty in a great degree, 
and the days were getting shorter ; however, from 
the unavoidable circumstances which dntain^d us, 
we hoped ^o enjoy our tour af much as we could, 
and to collect as nijich information as time»would 
permit us. We proceeded to the railway station 
on the morning of the 16th, at ten o’clock, and 
took our seats. The fare from London to South- 
ampton for the first class is twenty shillings for 
ladies and gentlemen, and thirteen shillings for 
servants. 

The London station is situated a little above 
Vauxhall bridge, at a place called Nine Elms ; it 
is a large but plain building, with offices for 
clerks, and waiting r<foms for passengers, con- 
veniently fitted uf<. iTie locomotive engine, and 
the carriages^for passengers Were nearly of the same 
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description as those of the “ Great Western 
Railway;’^ the line terminates at the beach of 
Southampton waters. 

We started exactly at eleven o’clock, 'and ar- 
rived at Southampton at a quarter past two in the 
afternoon ; thus we travelled a distance of nearly 
seventy- seven, miles in three hours and a quarter, 
including the stoppages at nearly a dozen places, 
for taking supplies of coals and water, as well as 
to leave or take up passengers, these are called 
intermediate stations, where small suitable houses 
are built for the «travellers who have to wait the 
arrival of the trains. ^ The capital invested in this 
undertaking is the sum of one million eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds, or eighteen millions of 
rupeqs, and the weekly income is said to be about 
three thousand pounds ; this sum, we jinderstand, 
exceeded . the expectations pf the proprietors. 
This railroad approaches near the British channel, 
and it g?ves the town of Southampton a commer- 
cial importance. Large docks are constructing 
there for the shipping interests, and it is thought, 
that vessels from the westward will terminate 
their voyages iit Southampton in preference of 
going to ‘the Thames through thfe strait of Dover, 
which is attended vfPith great trouble and danger, 
in consequence of the crowded state of that river, 
and the daily increasing tiude ot^tjhe greatest com- 
mercial mart — the port oV Lohdon — at the same 
time the conveyance \)f merchandize to the me- 
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tropolis by the railway will be, it is calculated, 
less expensive than vessels going with their cargo 
to the Thames. 

Southampton is situated on the southern coast ^ 
of England, with a capacious harbour, where a 
great number of ships^may ride in safety, in con- 
seque’UJe of the harbour being sheltered from 
windb. 

The town rises gradually from the margin of 
the water, and has a very good appearance. The 
port carries on a considerable import trade in 
wine, fruit, iron, hemp, timber tar, and pitch, 
from different parts of Europe. A coasting tra^e 
is also carried on with Wales and Newcastle. 

Immediately on our arrival, we hastened to the 
steam pier to join the Portsmouth steamer^but to 
our very great disappointment , she had left; a few 
minutes before, argl there w^ not aijy more to 
leave that day ; we were therefore forced to pro- 
ceed by the Gosport coach, which was tp leave at 
four. • 

In the meantime we took some refreshments 
at the Vine Inn, and then took a walk*to the High 
Street, which is the principal ; it is a fine broad 
street, with ro\^| of good houses on Both sides, 
and nearly three quarters ofaa mile in length ; the 
town is well paved, and lighted with gas, and the 
shops are well/»mishtd with goods. 

We ascertained tffe population to be about 
twenty thQusand, includlhg the suburbs. We 
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had no time to see any of the curiosities and 
objects of attraction ; but we were told, it contains 
an exhibition of paintings, a literary institution, 
^ libraries and reading rooms, assembly rooms, a 
theatre, &c., for the relaxation of the inhabitants 
and the enjoyment of visitors. 

Tfie landing ^pier is constructed of wood, about 
nine hundred feet in length, for the convenience 
of passengers to and from the Isle of Wight, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth. 

The steamers of the Oriental Steam Company 
start from Southampton every, month, with the 
Indian mails for Alexa^idria. 

We reached Gosport at half past six in the 
evening; the distance was only sixteen miles, 
which ;»vas found much more fatiguing compared 
with the seventy-seven miles by the railway. 

W^e iiadito cros§ the harbour to Portsmouth; 
it was very dark and rainy, yet the dock-yard was 
pointed qut to us ; there was also in the harbour 
the largest ship in the world, the “ Queen,^^ and 
the Victory,^" which once carried that gallant 
and immortal British Admiral Nelson,"^ who 
fought the battle of Trafalgar during the last 
French waY; the ship is kept ii^ ‘excellent order, 
and is preserved for the commemoration of that 
splendid victory, the anniversary of which was on 
the 15th of October, on which day; she was deco- 
rated with wreaths of flowers, aiid a ball and an 
entertainment was givefl on board thjs favourite 



ship. We subsequently saw the motto of Lord 
Nelson, England expects every man to do his 
duty/’ marked, or painted conspicuously between 
the upper and middle cheek-rails of the head of ^ 
the vessel ; and many of the veteran sailors, who 
are now watermen aj Portsmouth;^ seemed to take 
a great delight in refating the aghievemenfs at 
Trafalgar, and which they called the ‘^glorious 
day.” We were, indeed, gratified to see so much 
respect paid to a warrior who sacrificed his life 
for the good of his King and country, and whose 
services were not yet forgottei^ by the nation, 
from the circumstance of the ship being held uj^ 
as a monument. 

On our landing at the Common hard, we went to 
our friend, Mr. John Fincham, wh<^ wa^ kind 
enough to take us to our quart' rs, which hg had 
engaged for us in aj:)eautiftil gart of the l^wn of 
Portsea, called St. George’s Square. 

Our next object was, on the following jnorning, 
to go to the dock-yard, and having delivered thh 
letters we had to the admiral, superintendent, and 
the several professional gentlemen, we had the 
opportunity of satisfying our curiosity in every 
way during our •residence of twelve days. We 
saw the dock-yarS, Haslar IJospital, the victual- 
ling yard, where ship biscuits are manufactured 
by steam, and where aU provisions and spirits are 
kept for the nav/, of* which we shall endeavour 
to give a brief description t# our readers ; we have 





particiUarly refrained^ as much as we could, from 
making use of technical terms, in order to make 
it interesting to the general reader. : 

Portsmouth Dock Yard is the largest and 
the most extensive of all the naval arsenals of 
Great Britain, it occupies an area of one hun- 
dred and ten acres of ground, and has the best 
means of fitting out a great many ships at once 
in time of emergency. 

The storehouses in this dock yard are very 
large, and replete with difierent sorts of stores, 
and the whole js very systematically arranged, 
and proper persons are placed to facilitate the 
equipment of ships. The entrance into this dock 
yard is through a lofty gateway, but not very 
inviting; J)ut the numerous buildings for the 
accommodation of the officers, and other branches 
of thi^ magnificent arsenal, fills a stranger with 
admiration. The great basin contains an area of 
thirty-three thousand square yards, and is capable 
of receiving six line of battle ships at any time 
from the harbour. In addition to which, the 
basin alsot communicates with four dry docks, all 
large enough to admit first rates. ^ On one side 
of it are erected sheers for masting the largest 
vessels. 

<1 

There is a double^ dock for frigates, and the 
covered building slips are^all very fine ; they were 
all in repairs when we wero at Portsmouth. 

In this dock yard is the wonderful block ma- 



chinery invented by Mr. Brunei, who offered his 
services to construct the same for the French 
government# and the United States of America, 
without success ; but the British government ^ 
availed themselves of it, and caused it to be done, 
according to his dgsign, in the year 1800 , it is 
the oqly one of the kind in Eurojpe. Blocks of 
all sizes are manufactured here, from the first 
process of cutting the wood, up to the completion 
of the block, done by the machinery. The 
rapidity and precision with which the operations 
of boring, mortising, scoring, &p., are performed, 
is truly astonishing ; ten blocks of four inches are 
manufactured in the short space of five minutes. 
The shives for the blocks are also cut, turned, the 
brass bushes let in, and polished, in l^ss than two 
minutes. The iron pins which pass through the 
shives are wrought and turned, when they^are put 
between three pieces of iron, so contrived as to go 
round the pin, in order that it may be jiolished ; 
but at the samv: time they exert a pressure i[)f 
more than a ton on all parts of the pin, by which 
its quality is put to the -test, as those of inferior 
make were gure to split in two by this enormous 
pressure acting againstf them. • 

The whole of* che machiqefy was made by Mr. 
Maudsley the engineer, and is put in motion by a 
thirty-horse power ejigine. A duplicate of the 
block machinery is Iiept in readiness at Chatham 





yard, in case of any derangement taking place 
with the original. 

In addition to this, copper sheets and metal 
sheathing nails are also manufactured for ihe ser- 
vice of the navy at this yard, the former works, 
however, were not in operation when we were 
there. Iron and copper bolts are also made here, 
and the process is very simple. A quantity of 
red hot iron is presented to two large iron rollers, 
which revolve round their own axes, having gra- 
duated grooves, either semi-circular or rectangular ; 
these rollers, therefore, when brought in contact 
with each other present sections either of a series 
of complete circles or squares, through which the 
iron is successively passed till it is reduced to the 
size rejquire/^. Copper being a more pliable metal 
than iron is first cast into thick pieces of certain 
weight, and passed through the grooves in a cold 
state. 

The mast and rigging houses are upon extensive 
scales. The rope house is of a great length and 
four stories high, on the lower floor of which is 
the machinery for making large cables, the three 
others are used for the manufacture of cordage 
and twine. ‘ « 

We here saw the ^Umaum’^ 74 gun ship, which 
was built at Bombay fqr his Highness the Imaum 
of Muscat, who made hw a present to King 
William the Fourth. « » 



The worthy master shipwright of the yard, 
Richard Blake, Esq., was kind enough to show us 
the model jroom in which very many beautiful 
hiodels* principally of his own inventions are de- 
posited, many of them were calculated to econo- 
mize the conversion of timber for building ships, 
with which we were very much gratified. • 
There is a naval college at Portsmouth yard for 
seventy students ; thirty, the sons of commissioned 
officers in the navy, pay in proportion to their 
rank for board, clothing and education ; and forty 
sons of noblemen and gentlernep, who pay £ 120 . 
per year, and at the end of two years if the stu- 
dents are qualified they are appointed midshipmen 
in the navy. There is a semaphore here by which 
intelligence can be conveyed to the ^^dmiralty in 
London in a few minutes. A school of naval 
architecture for rearing respectable youngjtnen as 
theoretical and practical ship builders, was estab- 
lished in this dock yard in 1809, and our kind 
friend John Fincharn, Esq., to whom we owe so 
much for ’his kind attention was the instructor 
here for many years. It was founds that more 
young men were here produced qualified for ship- 
wright officers than situations could beA)und for, 
and the system fias been givf n up for the last ten 
years. ^ 

Portsmouth and Ppjtsea are both enclosed with 
strong and exfeF.&iveyfortifications, the latter is a 
mbre modern town, but irregularly built : Ports- 
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mouth contains a mechanics institution, which is a 
great source of amusement to many of the mecha- 
nics in the yard who wish to combirue recreation 
with instruction. The principal street,, which 
almost in every country town in England is called 
High Street, is very wide and regular, and has a 
greatf many shops wdll supplied with goods of every 
kind. A steam bridge plies between Portsmouth 
and Gosport every quarter of. an hour, besides 
which a great many boats are always in readiness 
at that part of Portsea called the Common hard, 
to convey people to and from the shore to the 
ships of which there is always a large number 
lying in the harbour, principally of the navy, and 
merchant men which touch at Portsmouth in their 
way to or frpm the port of London. 

The boatmen here are apt to take great advant- 
age ofj, strangers, by demanding more than they 
ought to have, but they have with them a book 
given by proper authorities in which all the esta- 
blished fares to the different places are written, and 
the stranger must ask to see the book whenever 
he thinks himself overoiiarged, as they are liable 
to punishment if they hesitate to produce it, or de- 
mand moce th vn the book directs. Portsmouth 
Harbour is said to ^le one of the finest in Eng- 
land ; it is sheltered from the winds, and is capa- 
ble of containing almost t^e whole of the British 
navy. The entrance to thv mouth of it is nearly 
two miles in width, an4 the celebrated roadstead. 
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called Spithead, which lies between the coast of 
Hampshire^ and the Isle of Wight, is denominated 
by sailors the King’s bedchamber/’ on account 
•of its ijapaciousness, and the safety with which 
ships may anchor here. 

We saw nothing remarkable in Portsmouth and 
Portsea, except the iDockyatd and the fortifica- 
tions. The trade here principally consists of cattle 
from the Isle of . Wight and West of England. 
Irish corn is also brought hither, and wine is 
sometimes imported direct from the continent 
of Europe, but it has considerably declined since 
the cessation of the last French war. 

The town of Gosport is sit^iated on the west 
side of Portsmouth harbour, and it carried on 
considerable retail trade at the tin^f. of the late 
war. The population is about 7000 5 ^ut the 
streets are narrow and irregular, and^ thf houses 
are small and without any architectural beauty. 

Gosport, however, is much benefitted by the 
removal of the victualling yard to it from Ports- 
mouth, because hundreds of people find employ- 
ment in this establishment. A large quantity of 
provisions are here deposited for supplying the 
ships in the navy. * « 

This establisliment is qlso called the Royal 
Clarence yard, and here ship biscuits for the whole 
royal navy are manu^ctured by steam ; the several 
processes for msrklngrthem are carried on entirely 
by steam, and the rap^ity and precision with 
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which the biscuits are made by the aid of the ma- 
chinery is very astonishing. 

The first process is the mixing of floui* and 
water into what is called dough ; this is done by 
putting a quantity of flour into a cylinder of about 
5 feet in length and 3 feet in diameter, and the 
water’ is supplied frdm a cistern close to the cy- 
linder, the quantity being regulated by a gauge. 
The cylinder is divided into two parts, so that when 
the upper half is removed, the other part forms a 
trough from which the dough is easily removed. 
A shaft armed wi^h knives passes through the cy- 
linder and put in motion by the engine, mixes 
the meal and water, and produces five hundred 
weight of dough in two minutes. The dough is 
afterwards t^ken to the breaking machine, that is 
two large and heavy rollers moving backwards and 
forwards, which pass very quickly over the dough 
and reduce it to one uniform consistency and 
thickness. It is then cut into small pieces prepara- 
tory to being rolled to the thickness of the biscuit. 
The latter process is carried on by placing the 
pieces on a« board of 3 ‘feet in width and 6 feet 
in length, and which by means of a series of fric- 
tion rollers.are reo iced to the thickness of the bis- 
cuits, and expanded ^into a sheet or square of 
nearly the same dimensions as the table. This 
sheet is now brought undep a stamping press^ at 
the lower part of which a scries vof knives are so 
placed as to stamp but not separate the sheet 
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into about forty hexagonal biscuits, which are 
then removed into large ovens to be baked. As 
soon as the* biscuits are baked, they are stowed 
away into a large room over the stoves, which is 
always well aired, in order that they may be 
thoroughly dried, v;hen they are filled into bags 
containing one hundred and^ twelve pounds of 
Inscuits, ready to be supplied to the ships. 

Before the erection of the machinery, the bis- 
cuits were made by manual labour, and a great in- 
convenience was experienced in insuring a suffi- 
cient and timely supply in cas^s of emergency. 
Here the biscuits are manufactured at the rate of 
5 Jrf. per hundred weight ! There are similar ma- 
chinery and bakehouses at Deptford and Ply- 
mouth, and these with the one at Gosport will 
produce annually upwards of seven thousand tons 
of biscuits, which quantity, if made by hand, ^ would 
cost about 20d. per hundred weight ; it will there- 
fore be seen that the machinery saves^ a large 
amount of money to the Government. • 

We afterwards saw the store warehouses, they 
were very large buildings,* some of them 500 feet 
in length, in which were deposited an enormous 
quantity of salt*beef, ham, chocolate,* casks of 
rum, water-tanks and such pother articles for the 
navy ; it took us nearly t^o hours to inspect the 
whole, and we wgre ve»y much gratified in seeing 
it, but especially the nftichinery. 

Near the. town of Gosport is the well known 
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Haslar Hospital, for the sick and wounded ma- 
rines and seamen. The building consists of a 
front more than 550 feet in length, and wings of 
nearly the same dimensions. It is a royak endow- 
ment, and is capable of containing two thousand 
patients. The hospital is si;irrounded with high 
walk, within which'are inclosed residences for the 
officers, surgeons, &c. ; there is also a very good 
anatomical museum. We had a letter from our 
friend Mr. Rice to Dr. Richardson, of Haslar 
Hospital ; we received much kindness from him 
and his family, and we had the pleasure of spend- 
ing a very agreeable evening with them. We saw 
some of the wards and the museum in the hospi- 
tal, but they were nearly the same as those in 
Guy’s Hospital, which we have described else- 
where. 

On .^he 29th of October w^ left Portsmouth at 
ten in the morning by the Brunswick steamer, a 
more miserable and uncomfortable steam-boat 
than her we never saw during our entire sojourn 
in England ; she is an old vessel, and her engines 
very much out of ordfer. The accommodations 
are, if we may use the term, very unprofessionally 
planned, •'as there is no bulkhe&d or even screen 
to detach the main r saloon from the bed places, 
it is in consequence ,'^ery unpleasant for all pas- 
sengers ; this plan would cdo very well where the 
trip is only for a few hodrs, but where the pas- 
sengers have to remain the night on board, the 
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berths ought to be separated from the saloon in 
order to make them private. And with all this 
imperfection* she was a very dull sailer, and very 
uneasy in her motions. We arrived at Plymouth ^ 
in twenty-four hours, the distance being only 
about 130 miles, so. that with a powerful and well- 
consti^cted vessel the trip can with ease brf per- 
formed in twelve or fourteen hours. We were 
told that she was to be repaired very shortly; 
we think she ought to have been condemned, and 
a new vessel substituted in her stead. The pas- 
sage-money for the after cabin .was 25^., and the 
fore cabin 15^. 

• • 

We arrived at Southampton in two hours, and 
having taken some more passengers which came 
from London by the railway train, as well as a 
carriage, ^ pair of horses, and about fifty large 
packages belonging to the J^arl of Br 9 wnlow, we 
started again at three o’clock. At six next morn- 
ing we reached Torquay, where we l^ded the 
things belonging to the above nobleman, and pro- 
ceeded onwards. We had just time to land and 
look about a little. ToVquay is sitiikted on the 
coast of Devonshire, and from its lonely position, 
it is a very deir place. The houses appeared to 
us to be very neat, many of them standing on an 
eminence overlooking the»sea. It is a watering 
place in sumipv ; many fashionable people from 
the west of England* principally resort here for 
the benefit, of the salt baths. We sailed all along 
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the coast of Devonshire, from Torquay to Ply- 
mouth; the cliffs are very bold, perpendicular, 
and difficult of access. The county o£ Devonshire 
is considered one of the most picturesque in Eng- 
land. The harbour is called the Hamoaze, and 
the view on entering it is rerparkably fine. The 
Drake Islands,^ situated in ihe centre of th,e har- 
bour, Mount Edgecombe, the seat of Lord Mount 
Edgecombe on the left, the victualling office, 
which is a modern work, consisting of a beautiful 
wharf, and capacious and lofty storehouses on the 
right, together with that gigantic work, the break- 
water, give a beautiful and varied effect. Mount 
Edgecombe is a small mount covered with fine 
shady trees, and affords to the people of Ply- 
mouth and Devonport one of the most delightful 
walks.^ We landed at the place called Admiral’s 
Stairs, ^smd^took our quarters ^at a lodging-house 
in George Street, which is a very quiet and re- 
spectable ^street in Devonport, and a great many 
l(Jdgings are always to be had here, as there is 
few houses that are not intended for the accom- 
modation of the strangers. We, immediately 
after dinner, went and paid our respects to the 
admiral stiperintendent, and thte master ship- 
wrights of the yard. Admiral Warren very kindly 
gave directions that ^ every facility should be 
afforded us, and we here beg to cpnvey our grate- 
ful sentiments to him anti tht worthy master 
shipwright, T. F. Hawbes, Esq., together with all 
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the other officers of the yard for the polite atten- 
tion we received from them during our stay of 
seven days |^t Plymouth. 

* The^*towns of Devonport and Plymouth are 
much superior to Portsmouth and Portsea. They’ 
are regular, very well paved, and the houses are 
nearly all built of •limestone with which the 
county of Devonshire abounds, \fter the esta- 
blishment of the dock yark at Plymouth which is 
situated about a mile from it, the neighbourhood 
of the dock yard was occupied ,by houses of those 
that were employed there and ^so rapidly did it, 
improve, that in a short time It became a small 
town, and was called Plymouth Dock. In tRe 
year 1824, the inhabitants, proud of the rapid pro- 
gress they had made in a comparativelj^short period 
and knowing the importance of the town, ^plied 
for and received permission from King jSeorge 
the Fourth to call it Devon’jiort. And a monu- 
ment has been erected in Carr Street by the 
inhabitants in honour of this event. • 

Near the monument is a Town Hall, erected 
about twenty years ago, it is a fine building with 
a handsome portico in the front and is used for 
public meetings! * ^ 

Plymouth Dock yard which should now be 
called Devonport Dock Y|rd, stands on the east- 
ern bank of the^Ham^aze and is one of the prin- 
cipal naval arsen Js o^ England. The entrance to 
it is through a large anA handsome gateway, at 
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the bottom of Fore Street, which is the principal 
one in Devonport. It is very wide and well 
lighted with gas, and has an imposing appearance 
from the Dock Yard gate. 

The appearance of the Dock Yard at the 
entrance is remarkably fine, and one would hardly 
supppse that it is k busy place such as a dock 
yard always isj no blows of hammers or no con- 
fused noise is heard here, neither do we see the 
dock and slips or persons moving about, or any 
sort of material usfd in shipbuilding purposes, on 
the contrary we see an extensive and wide avenue 
in the front, the warden^s house on the right, and 
the dock chapel, and the guard room on the same 
side. On the left hand is a small piece of ground 
containing a few flower plants and a fountain, and 
a few^ strangers or* visitors walking here and there 
during the working hours of the yard. 

This part is also’ kept remarkably clean and 
free from chips or dirt, so that it presents a scene 
far different from a naval arsenal. 

Going through this avenue and turning to the 
left we see^ long rango. of building which is ap- 
propriated to the residence of the senior officers ; 
the Admiral’s house is in the middle part and is 
easily distinguished from the fest by its exter- 
nal beauty, and largeness, the other houses are 
also very commodious an^ a beautiful terrace 
extends along the front of &is building at the end 
of which is the Admiral superintendent's office. 
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‘ The Uock Yard contains an area of 70 acres, 
and has magnificent store houses, and other build- 
ings suitable to the importance of a great naval 
arsenal. The new north dock was constructed in the 
year 1/89, it is 285 feet in length, 85 feet wide* 
and 29 feet deep, the smithy is situated near this 
dock, and contains ujwards of forty forges, ip the 
front of it is a wharf on which a great number of 
anchors are kept. 

In addition to these there is a double dock 
called the north dock, and a third one which was 
built in the reign of William the Third, and now 
used for repairs of frigates. 

The building slips are 'very fine and covei%d 
over with beautiful roofs. We were here greatly 
plea^d to see the Hindoostan” building all of 
Teak, and there are also two nfiw vessels building, 
on the plan of the present surveyor Sir William 
Symonds, these vessels will*be the larges? second 
rates in the world, and will carry ninety guns on 
two decks. * • 

The rigging house is a fine building it is 
three stories high, and four hundre(l and eighty 
feet in length, where immense quantity of rigging 
is kept in readiness fdr fitting out ship^. 

The Rope hoAse is 400 yards long, where cables 
and cordage are manufactured the same as at Chat- 
ham and Portsmou^. There are also other 
necessary wortcsiiops/isuch as bricklayer, plumber, 
glazier, joiner, &c. 
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A steam engine is also erected to drain the 
docks, and new saw mills have very lately been 
introduced ; we may as well state here that the 
Admiralty is said to have come to the decermina' 

‘ tion of erecting sawmills in all the royal dock 
yards. 

The mould loft in the dockyard, is large, though 
the floor is not quite so good as in Chatham 
yard ; but the operation of laying off ships, and 
making the moulds or patterns is carried on with 
the same accuracy and precision. 

In the month of September, 1840, a fire broke 
out at Plymouth, 'ivhich completely destroyed the 
T&lavera, 74 guns, and the Imogene frigate ; and 
the Minden, 74 guns, which was built at Bombay 
by our grandfather, was in the Double, her head 
caugh'^^fire, which* injured her bow very much ; 
but by dint of great exertion, the progress of the 
flames was" checked',*^ and the ship saved from 
destruction. We walked on board the vessel 
with much pleasure and pride, as she was the first 
ship that was built out of England for the Royal 
Navy; and Qur grandfather had received the appro- 
bation of the Board of Admiralty for building this 
ship, -and for which they illade him a present of 
a handsome silver cup, made by Rundell and 
fridge, the celebrated jewellers and goldsmiths of 
London, ^ 

There is also in and nei;r Dav&nport, a gun 
wharf, which was built nearly a century ago; it 
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lies north of the back yard, and covers five acres 
of ground. 

There are, two storehouses in it, which contain 
a vast (quantity of muskets, pistols, cutlasses, and 
other weapons ranged Jilong the walls, and the 
ground is occupied by a great number of guns and 
pyramids of shots. » • • 

The Admiral was kind enough* to give us his 
own gig, in which we went to see the breakwater. 
It is the most gigantic work that was ever under- 
taken and accomplished. During the late war 
with France there was a gr^at difficulty ex- 
perienced by the English vesselsVhich were to be 
fitted out at this grand naval arsenal, in conse- 
queneje of the harbour being oj)en a7id exposed to 
the ocean and the southwest wind wych is very 
prevalent in winter. A safe place of anch^orage 
was therefore greatlj required ; and byjfche^ieans 
of this breakwater the naturaT defect of Plymouth 
harbour has been completely remedied ; ^and it is 
now considered one of the best in England. Thi5 
work is another great instance of English per- 
severance, it so completely shelters tire harbour. 
We noticed the water within the mound was 
smooth when thtf sea without it was in tionsider- 
able agitation ; and we were informed that in 
1817, two small vessels of w§r, that were anchored ^ 
without the brealjwate% were lost during a hur- 
ricane, while a s<nall fiollier, that was under its 
cover, rode put the gale i!l safety. A writer, in 
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speaking of this extraordinary and stupendous 
work-in the Penny Magazine for the year 1830, 
says, 

It was not until 1806, when Lord",Howick 
“ (the present Earl Grey) being placed at the head 
c ^ of the Admiralty, the attention of the Govern- 
m6nt was turned^to this important object, it is 
“ believed, at the suggestion of the Earl St. Vin- 
cent. A careful survey of Plymouth Sound was 
made by Mr. Whidbey, in conjunction with Mr. 
Rennie. These gentlemen reported on the 
practicability of rendering the anchorage secure 
by means of a breakwater. The commencement 
of the undertaking was delayed; but on the Right 
Hon. Charles Yorke succeeding to the Admiralty, 
the^ engireers took measures for carrying the 
pr(\iect into execution. 

“ T<he plan adopted was to^form an impenetra- 
ble barrier of large stones across the middle of 
“ Plymquth Sound, extending from east to west 
1700 yards, and leaving an entrance on each 
side sufficiently capacious to allow the largest 
men of War an easy passage in and out of the 
harbour. The centre of the breakwater was to 
be loot) yards in a straight lifte, continued 350 
yards more at either end, at an angle of 120 
‘^degrees, by which < form it was expected the 
force of the waves wovld b^ more effectually 
resisted. The breadth 8f thti base was fixed at 
“ 120 feet; at the top*’.S0 feet, and tfie depth from 
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the upper surface to the bed of the sea 40 feet. 
It was computed that 2,500,000 tons of stone 
would be required to construct the whole work; 
and liie entire cost was calculated at £1,171,000, 
sterling. 

Every thing bein^ determined on, a quarry of 
limastone, or rather grey marj)le, containing 
about twenty-five acres, was purchased of the 
“ Duke of Bedford, for the sum of £10,000. This 
“ lying contiguous to Catwater, at the head of the 
harbour, presented a secure spot to embark the 
stones. Twelve vessels of a ^suitable construc- 
tion were built in the Dockyard, and forty othqfs 
hired, to convey the stones to their appointed 
sta;4on. Seven hundred artificers and labourers 
“ of all descriptions were engaged fdhr the |rhoIe 
service. • The first stone wa*^ deposited »n the 
2th of August, k832. ^ • • 

The vessels were laden and discharged by 
means of the following contrivance*: — Small 
iron trucks, each capable of carrying a stone of 
from two to six tons weight, were conducted 
along an iron railway, leading from *the quarry, 
through the stern ppst, into the vessePs hold. 
Each vessel c|irried sixteen of these trucks. 
The place where they were to discharge their 
cargo was marked by buoys, and by sights 
erected on th^*shord! On arriving at the spot. 

‘‘ the trucks, with their burdens, were drawn out 
successively . to the entrance port, the fall of 
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which dropped the stone into its place, while 
the carriage remained suspended by its tackle. 
In this manner, a cargo of eighty tons was dis- 
charged in forty or fifty minutes.’^ 

The breakwater is now completed within about 
30 yards at one extremity, which is gradually pro- 
gressing, and will be two or three years before it is 
ready, because very few people are working at it. 

We were very much pleased with our visit to 
this place, and left it, on the 5th of November, 
for Bristol, by a stage coach. We started at 
seven in the morning from Devonport, and came 
tq Exeter where the coach stopped about half an 
hour, to allow the passengers to take some re- 
freshment. It is invariably a custom for^stage 
coaches to -start froiii an inn, and to end their 
journey at an inn also ; this is done especially for 
the copifort and convenniece of travellers, who, 
by this arrangement, have no trouble in finding 
accommodations, at any hour of the day or night, 
in a perfectly strange town or place. These inns 
are very commodious, conducted by respectable 
people, and' where every 'Variety of food and drink, 
as well as beds, and private sitting rooms are to 
be had a't reasonable charges. /' Exeter is the 
capital or the principal city of Devonshire ; it is 
172 miles from Londfon, and is famous for the 
manufacture of woollen gOods. .,At five in the 
afternoon we reached Taunton, a town in the 
county of Soffierset^hii% j we here >vasted only a 
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few minutes to change horses, and after a tiresome 
and fatiguing journey, arrived at Bristol, and put 
up at the Lion Inn/^ where the coach stopped. 
• The«*distance between Devonport and Bristol 
is about one hundred and twenty-five miles, and 
in accomplishing thjs distance, we changed twenty- 
six pairs of horses, jA about “every eight of nine 
miles, and so expeditious they are in effecting 
this, that there is not a moment of time unneces- 
sarily wasted. There is a man to every stage- 
coach, besides the coachman, who is called the 
^‘guard,’^ to take care of th(j passengers’ lug- 
gage ; he blows a horn, or^a bugle, when at a short 
distance from the station where the horses are to 
be changed ; this is a warning to the people there, 
who, 'on hearing the sound of the li^rn, bring out 
the animals harnessed and ready to go ipto the 
carriage. Immediately on the arriva] of^the ve- 
hicle, the tired horses are relieved, and the four 
fresh horses put in, ^^thin five minutes^ 

Bristol is situated on the w^estern coast of Eng- 
land, about eight miles from the mouth of the 
river Avon, which emj[fties itself’ iitto the rivei 
Severn. It is said to be a very ancient town, anti 
is the nearest •port of England for f^arrying on 
trade with America. 

The city has an ancien^ appearance, is not very 
regular, yet c(jnside#able in extent, paved, and 
lighted with gas^ and*some of the houses are very 
large, and, of much exterifal beauty^ 
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We could speak but very little of this city, 
because the weather, during our stay of two days 
at this place, was very wet and disagreeable, and 
another misfortune was, we had no friend here/ 
We were favoured with two letters of introduc- 
tion from our kind friend, John Seppings, Esq., 
to Ml, Patteson, the* builder ^o the Great Western 
Steam Ship Company, and to another gentleman 
belonging to the said company, the former gentle- 
man whom we were most anxious to see, with 
the hope of deriving professional information, and 
especially regardinjg the largest iron steam vessel, 
that was there building for the Atlantic navigation 
by the company, but to our great disappointment, 
he was absent for a few days from Bristol. -The 
other letter, Jiowever, was useful, as we obtviined 
permii^ion from the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed to view the company^^s dock yard and 
the vessel in question. 

The successful voyages the Great Western 
stfeam ship made from Bristol to America, roused 
the attention of enterprising men in London to 
construct the large steam vessels, the Britisli 
Uueen, and the President, for the same purpose. 

The Gre^dt Western Steam Ship Company also^ 
having seen the success of their *first vessel, are 
now building an iron jyess^l, which will be the 
largest in the world. We wen^ to sqe the dock yard, 
and we were very much struck atihe large dimen- 
sions of this vessel ; we wery much regretted the 
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absence of the builder, and as his assistant was 
also not there, we gathered but a very imperfect 
account of this gigantic work ; her extreme length 
h 343 ^et, and is meant to be propelled by the 
Archimedes screw, instead of paddle wheels at 
the sides ; her engines will be of 500 horse power 
each, ^and she will, \^en coihpleted, cost sibout 
£100,000. sterling. Her frames w’ere all up, and 
the bottom, which is composed of iron plates, 
was completed as far as the wales, except the part 
near the stern, and we w^ere told that she would 
take a twelvemonth more to ]3e ready for sea. 
Her engines were also to be ma3c on the premises, 
for which purpose a foundery has been erected l)y 
the {^.ompany, and a steam engine, lathes, planing 
machines, cutting and boring machiiies, and other 
necessary apparatus are fitted, and a part^*of the 
engine was already made. ^ ^ 

We consider this as a very hazardous under- 
taking, because we have had but very ^ittle expe- 
rience in sea-going iron steamers, as none of thftm 
have been running a sufficient length of time to 
prove the superiority of iron over wood, in salt 
water. For river navigation iron-built boats are 
very convenierft, for tliey are lighter tiian wooden 
vessels of the same size, consequently they require 
a proportionate less draught of water ; but where 
that is immaterial, which is the case at sea, we think 
wooden vessels^’are ftiuch superior ; they will last 
longer thgn iron ones, aftd can be constructed to 
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sail quite as fast as iron vessels. The Halifax 
line of packets, now running between England 
and America, have shewn what steamers built of 
wood can achieve. We have conversed with' 
many of our professional friends on the subject, 
and they agree with us in opinion that iron vessels, 
in coll sequence of the action of salt water on iron, 
by which it is soon destroyed, will not answer for 
sea. 

An eminent engineer told us that he was in- 
formed by a ship builder of an improvement that 
he had made in building iron vessels, which was, 

that he used iron timbers, and made the bottom 

< . ' 

of wood, our friend justly remarked, that that was 
no improvement at all, it was only coming ^und 
from iron torwood again; this proves tliat^ iron 
boats afe only fit for fresh water. , 

Bristol contains several sug^ir refineries, and 
the principal manufactures are, glass, tin work, 
braziery, i§nufF, leather, gunpowder, earthenware, 
anVl white lead. It also carried on a very consi 
derable trade with West India and North Ame- 
rica, and is s&id to be the* second commercial city 
in England ; it is, however, of late years, exceeded 
by LiverpcJol. We have read, H:hat very few 
towns in England (the metropolis excepted) can- 
boast of so many usefvl and charitable institu- ^ 
tions ; there are infirmaries,!' hospit^als, a» litqrary 
and philosophical institution/*a public librarv, and 
njany others. 
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L'he quay at ilristol is a wharf of upwards of a 
mile in length, which affords a great facility to the 
ships in loading and unloading their cargo, yet 
'much •damage was formerly sustained in consc; 
quence of vessels lying aground at low water. A 
floating harbour )\^as therefore constructed in 
1 809| by damming up the river across, and •open- 
ing a new channel, over which two fine cast iron 
bridges are erected. The harbour is entered by 
locks, and is capable of containing one thousand 
ships, which come in or go out at neap tide. 

This undertaking is said to^ have cost about a 
million pounds sterling, wdiich sum was raised^ in 
shares of £135. each; there are also several mer- 
cantile dock yards here, and the place presents a 
scent^ of considerable activity and bi»siness. 

On th^ 8th of November v e left Bristol for 
Gloucester, in orc^cr to proceed froni^ th(^ice the 
next morning by the railway to Birmingham. 
We started at four o’clock by the mail goach, and 
in four hours arrived at the Bull Inn, Gloucester, 
where we remained for the night. We found* this 
the largest hotel that wfe had ever s^en in Eng- 
land ; it had beds and accommodations for more 
than one hundfed an5 fifty persons, great atten- 
tion is paid to persons that take up their quarters 
here, and it is particularly noted for its respec- 
tahiljty. ^ ^ • 

Gloucester is^an iifland port, situated about 35 
miles" north east of Briftol, and we heard that 
s 2 
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ships are conveyed here by means of a circuitous 
canal opened from the river Severn. 

At seven next morning we left the hotel and 
joined the train, which started at half pastiseven, 
and as this line was not then completed as far as 
Birmingham, the passengers were conveyed the 
last seven miles by Coaches belonging to the Rail- 
way Company. The distance between Gloucester 
and Birmingham is about fifty-four miles, and we 
reached the latter place at half past eleven. 

The Birmingham station is a very large build- 
ing, and there is a large refreshment room fitted 
up for passengers, and half an hour is allowed to 
those proceeding from London to Liverpool at 
this station for their meals. The train from 
London arrived the moment we reached the 
station, and we joined the Liverpool train which 
started at twelve o’clock. This line meets the 
Liverpool and Manchester at Newton, which is 
half way between the two places, and is called the 
Grand Junction Railway, and was completed in 
183 7* The whole distance from Birmingham to 
Liverpool is«97 miles, wliich the train performed 
in four hours and a half. At a quarter past five 
we arrived at a place called the Bdgehill station, 
about a mile and a half from the Liverpool ter- 
minus, and^ we were vejy much surprised at the 
tunnel which leads firom here, to th^t place. After 
we entered the tunnel there was colnplete darkness, 
and in a few minutes wc suddenly emerged into 
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day light. The effect was rather singular, and we 
were very much struck with the grandeur and 
boldness of*the roof, and the surrounding buildings 
l^elonging to the company. 

Our countrymen will be astonished when wt 
tell them, that ovej the tunnel stands a portion of 
the town of Liverpool, and it seems very Extra- 
ordinary and curious to imagine our travelling 
under-ground, while over our heads are moving 
about horses and men, and in fact every transac- 
tion carried on. Here then, again, is a remark- 
able proof of our frequent assertion, that the 
English are a most wondejful people. 

We took up our abode at the Phoenix Hotel, 
Lime-street, which is situated only a few yards 
from the railway station. • ^ 

We nfxt morning went to the oftice of 
Messrs. Hollinshejid, Tetlej, and Co. bo wjiom we 
had letters of introduction from our friends 
Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, and Co,, of Lc^idon, and 
it was owing to the kindness of the gentlemen of 
this firm that we were able to see all that we 
wished. They very polifely directed i confidential 
person in their office, in fact their own cash- 
keeper, to devote his time in showing us about 
while we were at this place. 

Liverpool is at present •the great rival port of 
London, and ^05 itiles north-west of that great 
metropolis. It "is s5ated on the right bank of 
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the Mersey, and has an excellent harbour, formed 
with much labour and expense. 

We were told that about a hundred years ago 
J^iverpool was an insignificant place, and coiitained * 
^ a few thousands of inhabitants, but so rapidly did 
it increase in size, commercial importance, and 
< populS-tion, that at present the inhabitants are 
said to be 200,000 in number, and the large docks 
with ships from all parts of the world, at once in- 
dicate the extensive trade of the port, and it is 
at present said to be the second port to that of 
London, and from the daily increasing traffic, and 
the enterprize of the merchants, it is impossible to 
say to what greatness this place 'may arrive in 
half a century more. 

Liverpool i^ not a manufacturing town, but it is 
a great commercial mart, and from its proximity to 
Birmingham, Preston, Manchester, and Glasgow, 
large manufacturing towns, as well as the city of Dub - 
lin, the capital of Ireland, it attracts innumerable 
ships from all America, West and East India, and 
other parts of the world, for the accommodation of 
which large docks are constructed at a great ex- 
pense, and the number of ships that are to be 
seen here is truly astonishing, thev appear almost 
as a forest of masts, yards, and rigging, and the 
town, as well as the rive * Mersey presents a scene 
of considerable degree of C^ctivity, bustle, and 
real business. 
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The largest df all the docks is the Princess dock, 
which was opened in 1821. It is 500 yards in 
length, and 106 yards in breadth, and covers an 
*area of 57,000 square yards. On one end of it 
are vessels discharging their cargoes, while the 
other end is devoted to the foreign ships taking 
in th^ir freights principally of the Americaft flag. 
Large sheds are also erected all round to protect 
tlie valuable goods from the ever-changing and 
inclement English weather, the entrance to this 
magnificent dock is by gates 45 feet wide and 
34 deep, and vessels can be adgaitted at half tide. 

The Trafalgar, Adelaide and Waterloo docks, 
are also very fine, the .latter was opened in the 
year 1834, and contains an area of 30,764 yards. 
Thes^ three are named, one from Lord Nelson^s 
victory, qne in honour of the (iueen Dowager, 
and ^ the other fr^m the victory of tjie JOuke of 
Wellington. 

Besides these, there are the King^s, tlyj Queen^s, 
the Brunswick dock, which communicate with each 
other, and near them are several merchant build- 
ing yards. The Clarendh dock is erftirely appro- 
priated to the use of the steam packets, that leave 
daily from Liverpool to Glasgow and Dublin; it 
has an area of more than 29,300 square yards, and 
9(X) yards of quay r|}om. •There is also a basin of 
considerable give atluched to this dock, and the 
simmers which lay hSre are all open for inspection 
to strangers.^ 
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The facility and the convenience these docks 
afford in loading and unloading the ships is ex- 
tremely beneficial to the commerce and to this 
may be attributed the rapid advancement the » 
trade of Liverpool. 

We were very much amused, and quite asto- 
^nished at the enormous quantity of the valuable 
property that was deposited under the sheds near 
the docks, and the bustle that we witnessed here, 
hundreds of waggons were hurrying along loaded 
with cotton bales, piece goods, tobacco, hemp, 
rum, wine, spirits, sugar, and a great many other 
articles. Ships frbrn every part of the world were 
taking in and emptying out thei* cargoes, and 
thousands of men, all full of business and activity 
were moving about in every possible directior, and 
we coiiid not but help thinking what an advantage 
it would be to our own country where docks such 
as in England constructed there, and we hope that 
sooner or later our countrymen in India will in 
conjunction with their European brethren take 
this into their consideration, and make a begin- 
ning. The advantages qf these docks manifest 
themselves in what we have spoken about this 
flourishing port. 

The town of Liverpool is any thing but re- 
gular, and the streets, most of them are con- 
fined, narrow and dirty. Tjjfere gre some how^ 
ever wide and straight, with' fine jhops and well 
lighted with gas. Thorne of the private buildings 
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buildings are good, and the part nearest 
the docks is like the city of London/^ entirely 
open, devoted to the mercantile offices, shops, and 
•immerse warehouses for cotton, coffee, and other 
staple articles of trade. The Town Hall is a noble 
building, where the town council meet and public 
dinners take place ; ft is inspected by appl 3 ftng at 
the treasurer’s office for a ticket. * Our guide Mr. 
Littlejohn kindly procured admission for us, and 
we were conducted through a suite of rooms by a 
person paid for the purpose by the council, and 
who does not expect (as is the c^se in a great many 
public establishments in^Engfand) any gratuity. 
The saloon contains some very good paintings, and 
we were much pleased with the large dimensions 
of the ball room ; it is 81 feet lo©g, 41 feet G 
inches wide, and nearly as high. All the ropms are 
very well furnished and kept in excellent jrder. 

After viewing tfie interieJr we went up to the gal- 
lery which surrounds the outside of the^cupola, by 
ascending a flight of winding stairs. The prospfict 
from this height is very good ; the river, docks and 
shipping, together with the town and the country 
round can be seen from here, but it being a foggy 
day we could ifot see any thing to perfection. 

At a short distance from the Town Hall is the 
Exchange, where all th§ merchants congregate, 
and where merpantil^ transactions are carried on ; 
it is a fine reguh^r building, and the exterior is very 
neat and ^elegant. It embraces three sides of a 
•q^^drangle, in th^ centre of which stands a well- 
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executed monument of that great and immortal 
man^ Nelson. It was erected in 1813 by private 
subscription, and is said to have cost £90,000. 
There is a news-room in this building'i which 
astonished us very much, it is 92 feet by 54, and 
we saw upwards of three or four hundred people, 
some talking, some V’^alking*^ about, while a great 
number were busy in reading papers, principally 
foreign. This is a very excellent plan, because a 
merchant can here learn all foreign news of trade, 
and know every thing that is going on at home ; 
he can also gain much information, and cultivate 
acQuaintances, and all these advantages can be se- 
cured by the annual payment of a small sum. On 
a slate in this room we saw arrivals and depar- 
tures of shippVig, and intelligence of vessels either 
at sea or in other ports. 

The neople of Liverpool are, strictly speaking, a 
money making set, ye? they have not neglected 
literature, the fine arts, and patronizing places of 
amusement ; for there is a fine exhibition of paint- 
ings, a mechanics institution, a public library, 
a zoological garden, three theatres, and several 
charitable institutions and places for recreation. 
The Theatl'e Royal is the principal one, and the 
other two are called the Liver I’heatre, and the 
Amphitheatre, but we dp not tliink it necessary to 
notice them after having described the theatres of 
London. They are not vefty lafge, and the ad- 
mission to the boxes is ^nly 3s. In the principal 
one, Mr. Carter, of whom we have spoken in 
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Astley^s.Amphitheatre, was showing his collection 
of wild beasts on the stage at Liverpool at the 
time. 

We •went to see Mr. Laird^s Dock-yard at^ 
Birkenhead, which is on the opposite bank of the 
river, and small steamers convey people across. 
We received much attention from him, add we 
had the opportunity of satisfying our curiosity 
about iron vessels. The process of building ves- 
sels with iron is more simple and expeditious than 
with wood ; there was one vessel nearly in frame, 
and another was approaching towards completion. 
There were smiths’ shops, ^nd a mould loft on the 
premises. Mr. Laird had lately built three iron 
steam vessels for the Niger Expedition. 

W& were anxious to see the thr«e iron steam 
boats whjch Mr. Laird had lately built^ they 
were in one of thj docks at Liverpool^ hi^ there- 
fore kindly promised to take us there the day fol- 
lowing the next ; and accordingly we accompanied 
him on that day to the dock where the vessels 
were fitting out. These three steamers are built 
by the British Government for the* purpose of 
sending them to the ^river Niger, in Africa, in 
order to explore the country, to establish trade 
with the natives, to show them the advantage of 
commerce, and to endeavwr to put down the de- 
moralizing infl^^ce of the slave trade which now 
prevails among the Africans. 

These vcissqjs are built purposely for this laud- 
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able object, and the undertaking is called the 
Niger Expedition/’ and a vast body of influen- 
tial and humane individuals have fornied a society 
collectively to co-operate with the Governinent in 
this enterprize, and we hope they may be success- 
ful in their praiseworthy objeqt. The vessels are 
, all ve»y good models, and particularly adapted for 
navigating shallow rivers. They were equipped 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. B. Cruize, 
Foreman of Portsmouth Dock-yard, and who was 
kind enough to furnish us with the particulars 
that we required of these vessels. The two which 
are larger than the third are about 450 tons, have 
two engines of thirty-five horse-power each, and 
can carry coals for one hundred and eighty hours, 
or seven days and a half. The third called the 
Soudap, has only one engine of thirty-five horse- 
power, ^and^ can carry coals for five days (of twenty- 
four hours.) The interior of these vessels are 
very conveniently fitted up, so as to contribute as 
niuch as possible to the comforts of the officers 
and the ship^s company. 

In consequence of the warm and unhealthy 
climate of Africa, which is very uncongenial to 
European Constitutions, great attention is paid to 
proper ventilation. The plan adopted for this 
purpose is very ingenicyis : Two fanners similar to 
those used for blasting the^smitbs^ fires at 
ham yard, are fixed in the'Cngifie-room, they are 
put in motion by the engine, and wljen the engine 
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is at rest they can be moved by a crank handle. 
The fanned wheel when revolving with great ve- 
locity, forces a quantity of air which is conveyed 
to every part and every cabin in the ship by 
means of flat square pipes under the beams, and 
valves of thin plates fitted in every cabin to regu- 
late the draught. In additiofi to which, sknilar 
pipes, two in number, are fitted In every cabin 
from the deck, having perforated tops or lids, the 
one reaching a little above the lower deck, and 
the other only a foot or two below the beams ; 
and by this simple but scient^c contrivance, a 
free ventilation is secured, because the rarified at- 
mosphere which always floats at the top, or in 
other words, near the ceiling of a room, will escape 
through the short pipe, and fresh ajr will supply 
its place through the long oik ; thus there^^ould 
be a constant circulation of air, which would ren- 
der the apartment delightfiflly cool and pleasant. 

We were extremely gratified in inspeqfing these 
vessels, they are very substantially built, and locfk 
very handsome and lively above water ; the engines 
were made by Messrs. Forrester and Co. of Liver- 
pool, at their manufactory called the Vauxhall 
Foundery, whi<?h we Visited. On delivering the 
letter we had from the East India House, much 
politeness was shewn to ui^; and we were conduct- 
ground their egtablij^hment. There were no large 
works manufaettiring.* The foundery was large 
and there jvas every thing that is required for a 
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foundery^ and several small steam engines were in 
progress. 

On the 14th of November we left Liverpool by 
a magnificent steam vessel called the Achilles^' 
for Glasgow. She was nearly 1000 ton in burthen 
and four hundred and fifty horse power and her 
accommodations were the best that we ever saw, 
the saloon was* very large, and well furnished, there 
were two fire places, and mirrors fitted into frames 
between the ports. The skylights were circular 
and very handsome, and sofas covered with silk 
were ranged at the upper end of the saloon, or the 
part nearest the stern, and the bed places were* 
also very conveniently fitted up, and kept remark- 
ably clean. 

We entered the Frith of Clyde in the morning 
and the scenery on both sides of it was very bold 
and romantic. The mountains were very lofty 
and the summit of ' the highest was already 
covered \yith snow, which we were informed would 
nbt melt before the month of March or April; 
at half past ten we reached Greenock, and as our 
steamer couid not go to*^ Glasgow, on account of 
its being ebb tide,, we were put on board a small 
iron steamer which conveyed us ih two hours to 
that place. We were on deck, and as we ap- 
proached within half a^ile of the landing place, 
we attracted a great many«peopl|5 on shore, and 
many of them actually took the trouble of running 
along the beach, keeping pace with the steamer. 
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(which was going at a slow rate in consequence of 
the crowded state of the river) to the landing 
place in ord^r to peep at us ; and when we left 
the vessel, we w^ere surrounded l5y at least a thou- 
sand persons, all noticing the peculiarity of our 
costume, which they very seldom see at that place, 
as we believe that nd ParseeTsave ourselves and 
our cousin Ardaseer Cursetjee, h^d ever before 
been to Glasgow' ; we were not at all concerned 
or annoyed at it, because we saw the Scotch people 
w'ere very much pleased at our appearance. We 
howxver had a gentleman waiti^ our arrival who 
immediately called a carriage tor us, and we all 
were driven to Garrick’s l^oyal Hotel in George^s 
Square, w^here we remained the whole time we 
were at Glasgow', it is a fine place, jnd much at- 
tention was paid by the proprietor to us. If*being 
Sunday we found every shop closed, and it appears 
to us that the Scotch were^xry particular in keep- 
ing the Sabbath. The next morning we were 
favoured with a call from Mr. Wright, who wtis 
requested by our friends at Liverpool, to pay us 
attention, he Vtas accompanied by his son Mr. 
John Wright wlio had been to Bombay and knew' 
our friends ve^ well* there, his brotter is now a 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Nicol and Co. of 
Bombay and he himself interested in the well 
known firm of John Fleming and Co. of Glasgow. 
And we must confess? that we never dreamt of re- 
ceiving so much attention from these gentlemen. 
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the latter was so very polite as to leave his busi- 
ness, and mostly devoted his time in showing us 
the beauties of the place. 

We also had ihe pleasure of being introduced 
to John Fleming, Esq., and his partner, James 
Watson, Esq., and we shall never forget the kind 
, acts »)of friendship' and hospitality we received 
from them arid their families during our stay 
at Glasgow. 

Mr. Wright first took us to the Exchange, 
which is a beautiful building of modern erection, 
and has a handsome portico in the front. The 
building is 177 l>y ^>2, and the principal room is 
always thronged with merchants and others who 
come to read newspapers, of which great numbers 
are strewed gbout on the tables. There are>about 
five nundred subscribers, and a stranger may 
be introduced by a subscriber and his name is 

f . ‘ •' ♦ 

entered in a book, b'y which he may have the 
privilege of going there for a fortnight free of any 
elxpense. The Exchange stands at the head of 
Queen Street, and at a small distance from it, is 
now building a handsome edifice," which is to be 
appropriated to the Royal Bank, 

Glasgow is the principal coirimercial city of 
Scotland, and is surrounded mth all sorts of 
manufactories, cotton jnAh especially, and there 
are large establishments herf*. whigh employ thou- 
sands of people. It is situated cfii the north bank 
of the river Clyde, or which glided the first 
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steamer that ever was constructed ; and the 
people of Glasgow boasted of having several of 
them on th^ Clyde before there was one on the 
iHiamej, so that great credit is due to the Scotch 
people in paving the way for this most useful im- 
provement^ the adoption of which has been one of 
the greatest use to mdnkind. ^ 

The harbour is called the Bramielaw, and is 
always crowded with steam-boats and small sail- 
ing craft. There are no docks at Glasgow, in 
consequence of the river being shallow; it has 
however been considerably deepened, and vessels 
of (iOO tons can now come uf) to the harbour, 
where formerly there was *not water enough fdr a 
vessel of 300 tons ; this shews the industry of the 
Scotqh people, who, though not quite so active in 
their movements as the Enfe;lish, yet arJ! well 
known for their indefatigable zeal and industrious 
habits. By taking things^coolly and calmly, and 
making a steady progress, they have, within an 
incredible short period, raised Glasgow to that 
magnificence and importance as to be fit for the 
metropolis of the proiylest kingdojn on earth. 
The buildings, private and public, are quite as 
good as in Lendon f they are all built of stone, 
and the shops jfte very magnificent, and the streets 
are very well paved, but^not quite so well lighted 
as London or Livergool. The street called Tron- 
gate, intersects^ the •whole city from east to west, 
is of considerable leng^j^i, and it affords a very 
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interesting piece of street scenery, and is the 
noblest thing of the kind. 

We went the same day (Monday) with Mr. 
Wright to see £b pottery belonging to '^lessrs^ 

‘ ; it is a large establishment, and the 

various processes in making this necessary article 
of do^paestic use are very pretty and simple. 

It took us nearly two hours to go over the 
whole establishment, and we were so much 
pleased with it, that we think our countrymen 
would like to know how the articles, which they 
daily make use of, are made, we therefore copy 
a description of it from the Saturday Magazine, 
fof the year 1836, which we think is much h 'r 
than any we could give. Before which, however, 
we have to observe, that the material of ^yhich 
pottel^y or porcelaih is made, is composed of two 
things, ' clay and flint ; a proper quantity of these 
are well mixed together, and prepared in a !.’t 
properly built. Great care is taken in removing 
inapurities — even a grain of sand is carefully 
guarded against — and it has to go through two Oi 
three procesges before it is fit for itse. 

In the quotation we have omitted a sentence, 
in which reference is made tb the wood-cut in the 
work. *• 

The clay being prepared, the potter forms it 
into various articles by throwing, pressing, or 
casting. Throwing is only employecl in the case of 
circular vessels, ar^ tlje operation is performed 
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by means of a potter’s lathe. The operator, 
placing a lump of clay on the revolving wheel 
before him, moulds it into the required form 
with 4iis hands ; and in order to ensure an 
uniformity in the size and curves of a series 
of vessels, he employs hollow moulds and thin 
pieces of wood, whcfse edges We cut in different 
‘ curves, as modelling tools. ^ 

The vessel being now rudely formed into 
something like the required shape, is removed 
* from the lathe, and set aside to dry. As soon 
as it has become sufficiently dry for the pur- 
* ' p'»sr, when it is in what is calfed its green state, 
'■ it is removed to the turning-lathe; here it is 

* turned, by means of iron tools, into a more 
correct form, and its surface is biynished with 

• a smooth steel instrument, f a this part of the 
process fhe handles and ornaments are fixed on ; 

“ the parts on whicTi they afe to be fixed are pre- 
vio'isly wetted, and clay reduced to a thin con- 
«>istence and called slip, is employed for th€ 
purp''3e of, as it were, glueing them on. They 
“ are xxow removed to a„ drying-stovQ, or oven, 
‘‘ which is kept at a temperature varying from 
eighty to ninel’y de^ees of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
“ mometer, and When removed from thence they 
are rubbed over with a whisp of tow to smooth 
any inequalities. 

Another pi^qjpss pressing, by which mode 
all oval vessels are forq^ed. The mould into 
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which they are pressed is made of plaster of 
Paris, generally in several pieces, so that the 
different parts of the vessel, when Hpnoved from 
the mould, have to be united by means'^of pres-* 
sure, the edges being first moistened with slip. 

The third method of producing form is by 
castting ; the clay, in this Case, is made into the 
consistence df cream, and poured into a plaster 
mould, previously dried. After remaining in 
the mould a certain time, the liquid clay is 
poured off. That part, however, which is in 
contact with the dry mould, has had so much 
of its moisture ^absorbed by the plaster, that it 
is too thick to flow, and remains in the mould, 
forming a thin coating on the inside, in the 
form of the article required. The mould, and 
its^ contents, are removed to a stove at a gentle 
heat, and as the clay loses its moisture, it be- 
comes firmer, and shrinks a little, so as to be 
easily removable. 

“ The ware, now dry and hard, is fit for the 
furnace, and is called, in this state, biscuit. 

The kiln, or furnace, in whiqji the biscuit has 
to be baked, is a building with a cylindrical 
cavity ^nd a flattish dome ; *the vessels are 
placed in cases or saggers. These are formed 
of baked clay, and protect the ware from the 
direct action of the dames of the furnace ; but 
they are not employed in^oakii^ large common 
red ware. 
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After passing through the furnace, the vessels 
are in a fit state to receive the printed designs 
^^with whicjumost of our earthenware is oma- 
mentqji. The designs, which are engraved on 
copper-plates, are printed at a roUing-press in 
the usual manner ; but the paper on which they 
“ are printed is previously rubbed over with# soft 
soap. ^ 

The colour employed is ground up with some 
colourless earthy matter, and with linseed oil. 
“ After the design is printed, the face of it is laid 
on the porous vessel, and pressed closely to it ; 
the consequence is, that the colouring matter is 
“ absorbed, and when the *paper is removed afid 
the surface wiped with a wet sponge, the design 
appears distinctly on the surface of the pottery. 
Almost every description of pottery is glazed. 
The glazb consists of any substance which wiU 
meH at a lower degree of heat than *the\essel 
“ itself, and forms a kind of enamel ; the use of 
the glaze is to remedy the inconvenience of tho 
porous nature of the baked clay. The glaze, 
except when s^t is used, is formed into a liquid 
of the consistence of cream ; into this the vessel 
is dipped, and# agaim subjected to tl^ heat of 
the furnace. • 

Many substances have been employed as 
glazes ; some very impAfectly answering the 
" end proposed^, ^iind ^thers extremely noxious in 
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their use. The old method of glazing common 
“ ware, was by means of salt, which, when thrown 
into the heated furnace, filled it with a vapour ; 
as this condensed, it settled on the vesi^ils, and 
and formed, if not a very excellent, at least a 
“ very wholesome covering. 

Unfortunately, the gla'ie most usually em- 
ployed for 6ommon ware, is composed of li- 
tharge, a preparation of lead, which melts into a 
kind of glass at a certain heat. This is dan- 
gerous in two ways ; first, to the workmen, 
for the fumes are highly deleterious ; and se- 
condly, to those who use the vessel in cookery, 
as the glaze is easily dissolved by acids, parti- 
cularly vinegar, which converts a part of it into 
sugar of lead, a very virulent poison. The 
belSutifiil gloss formed by litharge, and the low 
heat at which it melts, are the chief causes of 

t! ) 

its being commonly 'Used. 

The cause of the cracking of the glaze is, that 
the glaze itself, and the clay of which it is 
formed, expand and contract in different de- 
grees, by the alternations of heat and cold. 

There is one description of common earthen- 
^^ware, called stoneware, Vhich»possesses many 
valuable properties ; it is extS’emely hard and 
strong, and although not glazed, it is not porous, 
and has a tolerably well polished surface. In 
spite, however, of these excellent qualities, it is 
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seldom employed in the manufacture of any 
“ other articles than pitchers, and blacking and 

soda-wator bottles/^ ^ 

• In another establishment, at a short distance 
from the pottery, we saw calico printing, and we 
admired it very much. Wc first saw white pieces 
of muslin, passed *under an engraven copper 
rolle? which printed the ground' pattern. Oil 
colour is used for the roller, and for block print- 
ing; when the piece was finished here, it was 
removed to a table, and spread even on the sur- 
face, and was printed with wooden blocks, having 
different devices on one side, and filled with 
colour; this side of the \)lock was placed upon 
the muslin, and a quick but gentle blow of a 
harnrper was given to it, which tjj^ansferred the 
colour from the block to tT*e muslin ; b^f this 
process the whole piece is first printed with one 
cort of colour, andj if ther^ be a variety, it is done 
in tlie same way one after another. We then saw 
them making the printing* blocks. The patterns 
are obtained by letting in thin strips of copper 
into the wood, the surface of which was smoothly 
planed. 

There were •in tKe room several of these 
pattern makerS ; they were all seated near 
tables, and were proceed!^ with their work with 
an astonishing rapichty. Their tools were very 
finely made ; and mush care is required in making 
the patterns, as the edges of the minute pieces 
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of copper, of which there may, perhaps, be up- 
wards of a hundred in one block, ought to be all 
level and even,; the least projection will ob- 
^ struct a proper impression on the calico. The 
designs are first painted on paper for the 
guidance of the pattern maker ; and this depart- 
ment of the manufacture is exceedingly pretty. 

We were shown some of the old blocks, in 
which the designs were carved; it must have 
been a very tedious and expensive work, and the 
designs could not be obtained to such perfection 
as in the present way ; so that it is a verj^ great 
saving, and a decided improvement in the art. 

On the 17th, we went to see Mr. Napier, the 
engineer, but he was not in the foundery ; however 
his foreman showed us all round his manufactory, 
which, is called the Vulcan Foundery. It is an 
extensive establishment. Mr. Napier makes, on 
an average, about 3000 horse power of engines 
annually., We saw a very large piece of casting ; 
it was a foundation plate and condenser in one 
piece, and the whole weighed about 37 tons; and 
to show how difficult a ^sk it ii^' to cast such a 
piece, we were told that the entire cost of it was 
£} 00 ; and the w'hole woul^ have* been lost had 
there been a slight negligence. ^ 

In the several buildings there are all kinds of 
machines for turning, cutting, and planing the va- 
rious parts of the engine. ^ At short distance 
from this is a smaller feundery also belonging to 
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Napier, and close to it a building yard, in which 
an iron steamer was building, for the Honourable 
East India Company, for the pprpose of sending 
*her tor India. She was only temporarily put to- 
gether, in order to be taken to pieces. Six cap- 
tains of the Royal Navy were studying steam 
machinery under Mr. Napier at the time, jftid we 
thinK that their services will be of much value 
to the Government. 

Our friend, Mr. Wright, took us to see a large 
manufactory of carpets in the afternoon ; the esta- 
blishment was very large, as* 500 persons were 
here employed ; and the jvorks were carried op in 
an extensive building four stories high. We first 
entered the ground floor; and never were we 
mor« surprised than at this place. W e found that 
there w^e various wheels, le * ers, and coniplicated 
machines moving at a rapid rate, large quantities 
of wool were strewed aSout, and a great many 
women and children running about froiii one place 
to another. 

This was the room in which the wool was* 
spun by machinery, which is so very compli- 
cated, and of such arrangement that it would 
require a thofough knowledge of engineering ^to 
give a description of it, and it would therefore be 
vain for us to attempt i^ We can only say that 
we saw wool,, in its coarsest state, put succes- 
sively three times ^nto the spinning-machines, 
which cleared it from dust and impurities; and 
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it was then converted into yarn for weaving the 
carpet. The yarn is made by stretching and 
twisting the wool on a number of reels^ which are 
put into motion liy the engine, and revolve at a* 
fnost rapid rate. This process is repeated accord- 
ing to the degree of fineness to which the yarn 
is to he made. 

The yarn is ‘then dipped into coloured liquid 
prepared for the purpose ; this is called dying, 
and then it is fit for the loom. 

There were in the upper rooms about 150 
looms, which are all worked with manual labour, 
and not with engine ; and we saw them making a 
great many sorts of beautiful carpets, varying in 
price from Is. fid. to 10s. a yard. We also saw here 
some very fine specimens of Edinburgh carpet, 
which is a patented article. The chief beauty of 
it was the effect of light and shade that is worked 
in floweis wnich appeared very elegant. 

We would here wish to state that we saw a 
silk spinning mill, and two or three cotton manu- 
factories, all of which were very large, and the 
process of spinning was nearly the ^ same as in the 
Carpet weaving establishment; but the looms 
were worked with steam; und piece goods of 
every sort, silk as well as cotton, ar^. made at Glas- 
gow. In one of the manufactories the owner has 
invented a loom which weaves four pieces at 
once, instead of only one, as is thepklse at present, 
so that a great quantity of labour is saved ; and 
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he told us that he will be able, when this loom 
will be extensively employed, to sell piece goods 
^manufactured by it much cheaper than any hi- 
therto offered to the public. We were quite con‘ 
vinced of it, as wc saw that one person attended 
two looms, and whiqti wove only two pieces, and 
this loom, which does four times, as much work, 
requires only one person to manage it ^ half the 
labour is therefore saved. 

In aU the mills, women and children are prin- 
cipally employed ; but their appearance excited 
our compassion, as we noticed almost all that 
were thus employed, were ‘meagre and pale looking 
creatures, and their health is very soon injured 
from the heat and impure atmosphere of the 
roonfs in which they work ; hoM^evef, on the^other 
hand, we? wondered how occupations c<5uld be 
found for the thoifsands o^ beings, and how could 
they support themselves had it not been for these 
establishments. * • , 

Our friend, Mr. Wright, took us to see the 
chemical establishment of Charles Tennant and 
Co., it covers an area of about 11 acres within its 
walls, and the^buildi«gs, in which the works an 
carried on are ^^ry numerous and of considerable 
dimensions. They manufacture here sulphuric 
acid, bleaching powder, ^da, and soap ; we wen 
told that 600 tdns ofjDoals were weekly consumed 
here. It was established in the year 1803, and is 
^said to be ^he largest ancf most extensive chemica 
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works in Europe, In one room we saw enormous 
quantities of soap, and in others soda and the 
bleaching powderi 

A very large circular chimney was to be erected, 
which we were told would be upwards of 400 feet 
high ; the fire-places, furnaces; and retorts were 
upwards of oi\e hundred in number, and the 
works are very well conducted. On the 19th we 
had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Napier, who showed 
us very great kindness, and nearly devoted the 
whole of that day to us. We saw the improved 
cotton mill we have' spoken of through his kindness, 
and* he took us to the Bridewell, the prison for 
criminal convicts, and we saw here a great number 
of male and female prisoners ; many of them were 
employed on hard W'ork, the females were working 
wdth a large wheel used for spinning cotton and 
wool ; itr appeared to us Jto be very hard work ; the 
men were compelled to work at that which they 
CQjild best' perform, or, in other words, to manu- 
facture articles of their trade, there were tailors, 
shoe makers, carpenters, weaveri^ and a great 
many others busily employed, among them we saw 
one who was making beautiful wh|5els and other 
things for clock work, and we much regretted to 
see a man there, who could by industry gain a decent 
livelihood thus disgrace himself by committing 
crimes and plunge himself into misfortune and 
misery. 

We afterwards saw the Andersonian Museum, 
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where a great many curious things are very well 
arranged in two rooms. Before we left Glasgow, 

^ we spent a very pleasant evening with Mr. Napier, 
who greatly obliged us with politeness and atterf- 
tion. 

England and S(?otJand abounds with institutions • 
chai ttable and educational, and jve have noticed 
some of them in the preceding pages, but we 
were most delighted with the Asylum for the 
Blind, which we inspected in company with our 
friend, Mr. Wright ; we were first shown into a 
room where poor blind female!? of different ages 
were seated on benches, which were placed agsAnsf 
the wall, and all of them busily employed in knit- 
ting stockings, doing needle-w’ork, and preparing • 
houSehold linen. A lady who was our guide then . 
called one of them, and bade her read %, Bible 
which lay on a table in^the midst oT th^ room ; 
when it was open we saw that it was different from 
common printing; the leaves were j?rinted rK)t 
with ink and common type, but with Roman 
capitals in relief, that is, the letters were raised 
from the surface of the paper so as to make them 
readable by tl^p touah, and we were^ quite asto- 
nished to see Jbhe girl placing her finger upon 
the letter, and by feeling read a few lines with 
great ease, but what surptised us the most was the 
dexterity with VhicH she pointed out places and 
towns on a map, which is constructed on the same 
^principle; it was a board on which the boundary 
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3f* different places and the wurses of rivers were 
delineated by thin wire, and pin-heads were placed 
For cities and towns. We confess that w^ could 
5 ^ot point out places quite so readily, and we could 
not help thinking what a blessing it must be to 
these unfortunate Ijeings, su^ering under severe 
privations, thus^ to be able to read and beguile 
their hours of pain and affliction. They are also 
taught music, which is also printed in embossed 
types, and we were told that they learn very 
quickly, and their memory (generally speaking) 
is very good. ^ 

The types were invented by Mr. John Alston, 
the treasurer of this asylum, for the instruction of 
the blind, and we think that he has immortalized 
himsq)[f by doing this act, calculated to allefv^iate 
the sufferings of thousands of human beings, by 
finding them intellectual occupation, who otherwise 
might end their days in misery Jtnd ignorance. In 
another p^ of the building we saw a great many 
blind young men who were making baskets, ham- 
pers, shoes, &c., with such business-like style, that 
they seemed to be for the moment insensible of 
their privation, and seemed^, to b^ very cheerful 
an<i perfectly reconciled to their lot : we saw some 
manufacturing rugs, door-mats, and weaving a sort 
of coarse cloth with looilis. They are fed, clothed, 
and taught all this, in the ei^ablishment, so that 
when perfect in tl^ir craft, thev are enabled to 
obtain a livelihood. 
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Among ail me mn^ates, we noticed a person wha 
was deaf, dumb, and blind ; she is an object of 
great sympathy, yet she seemed to be happy in, 
*the situation that she was placed in; she was 
cheerfully working away with a small spinning,r 
wheel. She was gilso taught to read and write and 
communicate her wishes by certain signs# Our' 
guide pressed her fingers, shoulders, and the palm 
of her hand, which she informed us was asking 
how she was, and the poor creature by similar 
means said she was very welL*^ Tliere are 
schools for the blind in all j^rincipal towns of 
England and Scotland, jind these benevolent in- 
stitutions do the people of Great Britain a great 
credit. We also heard them play a tune on an 
organ in a room which v^as ajjpropfiated to divine 
service, • Voluntary contributions are received on* 
the premises, for^which purpose box^ aijp placed 
in two or three places, and we think every person 
who can spare even a small sum ought to contri- 
bute towards the maintenance of this humane and 
charitable purpose. We also saw extensive chrystal 
works belonging to Mr. Watson, of <jlasgow, and 
we here witnessed the method of making wine- 
glasses, tumblers, and goblets. In tlfe midst*of a 
large building was a circular furnace, having about 
five or six fire places, a great many people 
were working here the various processes ; the pro- 
cesses a glass undergoes before it is fit for sale ard 
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very pleasing, and well worth seeing. We cannot 
give a proper account of a thing quite new to us, 
and which we nevjer saw again. W e were told that 
the materials of which glass is formed arfe sand, 
saltpetre, red lead, a^d manganese. In another 
room we saw them cutting and -polishing various 
domestic articles, such as tumblers, glasses, &c. 

We also paid a visit to the warehouse of Win- 
gate and Sons, where we saw some very fine 
specimens of needle-work, both English and 
French, and an enormous quantity of shawls, silk 
handkerchiefs, and Scottish plaids. The warehouse 
of Campbell and Co. is very large, and contains an 
incredible quantity of cotton piece goods of every 
description, and hosiery, but we were surprised to 
find that the prices, Of the piece goods which we 
expected must be cheaper than at Bomlmy, was, 
pn the contrary dearer than at that place. This 
inconsistency can be only accounted for by sup- 
posing the market at that place to be always over- 
loaded with stock. 

On the 2 1 st of November we went to Greenock 
in a fine steariier called the Admiral, for the pur- 
pose of seeing the vessel th^at was building by 
Meslsrs. Scott, Sinclair & Co., for tjie Royal West 
Indian Mail Company. Greenock is situated at 
the mouth of the Clyde^about twenty-four miles 
from Glasgow. Here are dodcs, hqjlding yards, 
and steam-engine manufactortes. We saw our 
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friend Captain Kincaid, who built the ship John 
Fleming here ; he was kind enough to take us 
.over to the dock-yard, and wt saw the steamer 
that we were anxious about, she was in frame, all 
her timbers were of good sound oak. This vessel 
was building for thc^ West India Mails; we could, 
not rsee her plan in consequence the absence oi 
Mr. Scott from the yard. We then accompanied 
our friend to his house, which was pleasantly 
situated a little way beyond Greenock. The town 
is very dirty and extremely irregular, and none 
but those immediately connected with the dock- 
yards, shipping, and the manufactories reside 
there. We returned to Glasgow the same evening. 

There is indeed so much to be seen at Glasgow , 
thalfone could very well spend fi\^e or six^weeks^ 
there ; hut as we could not spare much "time we 
took our departufe on the morning of the 25th,* 
highly delighted with all we saw, and equally 
grateful to all who showeti us attenticih and hos- 
pitality ; it is but justice to say that the gentle- 
men belonging^ to the various manufactories that 
we inspected showed *us much politeness, and 
took a delight Jn giving us all the information we 
required of th^m without the least reserve. It is 
a noble feeling among the English and Scottish 
people, they are always kind, hospitable, free and 
full of politofrifess aftd affability, and ever ready to 
oblige those who come from a distant clime to 
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seek after knowledge in their truly fine and un- 
equalled country. 

We left Glasgow at twelve o’clock by the 

Achilles/’ the same vessel that' brought* us from 
'Liverpool, and after a.detention of a quarter of an 
^hour arrived at Liverpool at eleven o’clock next 
tnoming. 

On the morning of the 1st of December we left 
Liverpool by the railway at eight in the morning, 
and after waiting half an hour at Birmingham, 
reached the station at Euston Square, London, at 
half-past six in ths evening without feeling the 
slightest fatigue. Thus terminated our tour through 
the country, which we shall always recollect with 
, much pleasure when in India. 

We here ahnex a tabular form containing 
the distance that we travelled in the whole in dif- 
ferent conveyances, together vdth the charges 
of passage-money, and the actual time that we 
took in moV'ing from one place to another, in order 
to show our countrymen at one glance the facility 
of travelling which exists in England ; we shall 
therefore arrange the table in the same order that 
we accomplished the tour : thus, 
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Names of Places. 

• 

• 

Distance in 
Miles. 

• What 
Conveyance. 

Time 
in hours. 

Rate in 
Shillings. 

From London to Soutliampttjn 

77 

Railroad. 

3 

20 

From Southampton to POits- 





mouth ...... 

16 

• Coach. 

2 

6 

From »*ortsmouth to Plymouth 

130 

Steamer. 

24 • 

25 

From ’lymouth to Bristol , j 

125 

Coacv'i. 

15 

50 

From Bristol to Gloucester . j 

35 

Coach. 

H 

14 

From Gloucester to Birmingham ! 

54 

Railroad and 





Coach. 

4 

15 

From Birmingham to Liverpool 

97 

Railroad. 


23 

From Liverpool to Glasgow 

250 

Steamer. 

21 

15 

From Glasgow to Liverpool 

250 

Steamer. 

22 

15 

From Liverpool to London 

206 

Rmilroad. 

10 

53 

Total . 

1 

124^ 


109 



examining the totaj number miles, shil- 
lings, and hours, it will be serfi that in thre^days < 
and eleven hours we travelled 1,240 miles iJy three 
different sorts of •conveys ces, on an average a 
little more than 2\d, per mile, and at the rate of 
about eleven miles and one-third per hour. This 
facility and cheapness no country can boast of 
except England, and noj)eople could^ effect it ex- 
cept Englishmen. 

What will omr coiftitrymen say, wljen we J:ell 
them that in England a person might leave Lon- 
don by the railway for Birmingham, a distance 
exceeding by twenty mifes that between Bom- 
bay and Poofla^andT^after taking his dinner, and. 
seeing a friend or two a^ that place, comfortably 
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return home to enjoy his cup of tea in the bosom 
of his family the same evening. It would also 
seem extravagant^to them when we say, that a re- 
sident of London can accept an invitatkix to take 
’ tea at a friend^s at Liverpool on a Sunday evening, 
he may leave town for the latter place in the 
^morning, enjoy the company of his friends there 
for four hours, and by seating himself in a railway 
carriage he would have his breakfast at home next 
morning and attend his duty. In that time he 
will have gone over four hundred and twelve miles 
of ground, one hundred miles more than twice the 
distance between Bombati and Surat ! ! ! 

No country, therefore, can be considered to pos- 
sess so much talent, and means calculated to in- 
crease and ex'iend commerce, and the ph^^sical 
comforts of its inhabitants, as Great. Britain. 
Surely jt is a great country ; nay, the greatest on 
earth at the present period. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. * 

CUSTOMS, MANNERS, EDUCATION, &C. 

We have during our visit to England had an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of English 
society of several sorts, and if any of our observa • 
tions upon manners and customs so dissimilar to 
our^own should appear to be of a personal nature, 
we would here wish to say it’isfar from oui^intenJ 
tions ; as our only object is to convey to our 
countrymen such* things as appeared singular to us, 
and we should consider ourselves very ungrateful 
and undeserving, received as we have been ihto 
families with perfect confidence, if we violated 
that confidence by making any remarks, disre- 
spectful to our good and kind friends. 

Our custocnA^ of Having our food prepared by 
one of our o\fn sect, prevented us from accept- 
ing very many kind invitations, it has only been 
at th6 houses of such of our friends who have 
allowed our* s^rvanJts to occupy their kitchens 
in preparing our meals/or us, that we have been 
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able to spend the day with them; we have however 
had the honour to spend several evenings at the 
house of our kind and worthy patron Sir Charles 
Forbes in Fitzroy* Square, and Iv^re we Y^qwld beg* 
, to express how deeply we feel the numerous kind 
acts of friendship that* we have received from him 
'and aljthe member^ of the fafnily. We were from 
youth told or rather taught to regard him as a 
most attached friend to the natives of Bombay, 
and more particularly so to our own family, and it 
has been our good fortune to know by our visit to 
England that his kindness and zeal for the natives 
of the east was not fully communicated to uSy as we 
fouiid and saw him much more devoted to their 
cause than the idea that was conveyed to us of 
i him by words. ^ For our, own selves whenever we 
« wanted advice he kindly gave it, whenever we 
asked for information it was immediately afforded 
us, and Vhilst life and reason Continue with us, 
we shall recollect him and all his acts of patronage, 
friendship and kindness. At Sir Charleses we often 
met our good and warm friend Mr. John Forbes, 
and how sl\all we tell pur grief, that during 
our stay in England, he was taken away from 
eartji ? Death laid his cold "hand ^lpon him and 
his heart ceased to bea^.and ohf what a heart 
was that ! ! ! yes, we felt that we had indeed lost a 
friend. We knew that our countrymen were by his 
^leath deprived of one of thei/* wai^&st advocates, 
and England, of one of ^er noblest citizens. In 
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private lite ne was a moral, virtuous, polite and 
philanthropic man, indeed he must be considered 
as it were a citizen of the world for he loved every 
•humary^ging. We lament that a father should be 
deprived of a son who was a perfect model of filia*i 
dutv. We feel sorrow that* he should have been 
taken away from Ifis wife and his dear #young * 
children. As private individuals, ,7e deeply regret 
losing a kind personal friend. But as Parsees we 
grieved ! we grieved ! ! ! most deeply, that so 
honest, so warm hearted, so talented, so distin- 
guished a man should be taken away from a sphere 
were with his energies, and his abilities, he might 
have made known to the world the estimation in 
which he, from his knowledge, held many of the 
natives of Bombay an^ of India gene-* 

rally, God’s will, however, we must not Repine* 
at, and we beg and pray of Him who made us to 
shower down blelsings oa the worthy father of our 
lamented friend and his ^family ; maj^ health and 
peace attend them. And that his children may 
tread in the steps of their father and grandfather 
is our fervent prayer. ^ , 

We also met at Sir Charles Forbes’s, Mont- 
gomery Martifi Es(f., a gentleman who has hf his 
writings and •by his exertions represented the 
people of India in a more favourable light than 
any previous writers, who from their limited 
knowledge , the *^pustoms and manners of th^ 
people of India, published statements completely 
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at variance with facts. They wrote no doubt 
what they were told, and what they believed to be 
true, like a modem writer upon Bombay, who, in 
describing the sectf to which we Ijelong, hag^in her 
yblume totally misrepresented from want of know- 
ing better the Parsees*and Parsee customs, Sht 
•seems to write from ‘her own knowledge, and yet 
half what she says about Parsees is inaccurate ; 
she is made to say, — that when houses are burning 
in Bombay the Parsees look quietly on, and do 
not make the slightest endeavour to check the 
progress of the flames in consequence of their re- 
ligious scruples. Now this is notoriously at vari- 
ance with the fact, as in liiany cases Parsees have 
been the most instrumental, and useful in putting 
tout fires when they have occurred. We can assert 
fhis wi^»hout the fear ‘of contradiction for we have 
seen Paisees running to the scenes of destruction 
when they Unfortunately happen. A fire took 
place a few years since at the residence of 
on^. of our ^family, and the inmates [all Parsees) 
were the very first who endeavoured to overpower 
the destructive element. It is true that we pay 
a certain religious reverence to fire, but not so 
much, as to^sufier a house to be Jburnt to the 
grouiid rather than extinguish it. ^ 

It is not necessary to enumerate all the erro- 
neous statements published by many writers, and 
our knowledge of the English chaiacter forbids 
our attributing wilful misrepresentation to any ; yet 
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we cannol help regretting that imperfect and in- 
accurate accounts should have ever appeared be- 
fore tiie British public, of the habits and customs 
•of a c^gs^ of peojple, who, it has been acknow- 
ledged, are the foremost in doing good, by supt 
piprting charitable institutions, &c. &c., and who, 
moreover, are the boet and most loyally attached 
subjects of the British crown. « 

Mr. Martin has written much for India, and 
he has put the English people in possession of 
the first history of all the British coloniesthat was 
ever published ; and all his observations in that 
\>’ork have been founded upoA facts and official 
documents. We have felt proud in knowing a 
man who has written so much and so well upon 
our native country; and we think and believe him 
to be a true friend both to England and Jndia, , 
who inctilcates the principles of love, affection, 
and friendship between the people of*botfc coun- 
tries, as he invariably does. 

We will now tell how We have been rSceived ajid 
treated at the house of an intimate acquaintance; 
upon entering the room, the master and mistress 
and all the family rise* to receive you, and offer 
you the seats s>f honour, which at the season of 
the year when pfires are required, are arm-chairs 
next the fire. And we would prepare such of our 
countrymen as may visit England, to expect a 
hearty welcoin^, aiftl a friendly shaking of the 
hands, much courtesy, and great kindness from all 
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with whom they may become intimate. Males 
and females, old and young, all strive in their re- 
spective ways to do something to make you pleased 
and happy, or, t6 usq their own strictb^jpinglish 
\^ord, comfortable. You have only to express that 
you like this thing or dislike that, and if it is p 
•"their power, your wishes and S^iews will be met. 

One examplo^of domestic society into wbich 
we were most familiarly admitted, will convey 
some idea of how English families in the middle 
classes of society live. This gentleman is a 
widower, and has been so for nearly two years. 
He has seven daughters, the eldest sixteen, and 
the 'j^oungest two; so that there are about two 
years difference between each. Six out of the 
‘►seven go as weekly boarders to a school in the 
neighbourhood, and' come home on Saturday at 
12 o^cldck, returning to school on Monday, at 
nine in ?he * morning. They ard taught reading, 
spelling, grammar, geography, and history ; and 
they have weekly to repeat answers to questions 
on miscellaneous subjects connected with useful 
knowledge. A French lady reside^? in the house, 
and they are all taught the French language. A 
master teach^ them writing and arithmetic, and 
music is tafi|pt by a male and a female teacher. 
They rise, at school at seven, breakfast at eight, 
dine at one, and have an Evening meal at six. We 
yisited their school th^rir father It was 

their dancing day ; all his^ six children, and about 
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twenty others were being taught to dance, to 
walk, and to make a curtsy; they were in- 
structed, by their dancing master,, how to enter a 
room, hoV»4;o carry their heads erect, and how 
gracefully to rise up xVom, and,to take their places 
in, ?heir seats. It was to us vpry gratifying to 
see th little innocent happy beings, who vtere 
most of them to become mothers and heads of 
families, thus taught how to cari*}^ themselves so 
as to appear like genteel, well-bred young women. 
At Midsummer, in June, and July, and at Christ- 
mas, in December and January,* they have holi- 
days, and go home for six weeks each time; and 
it M^as then that, as a frequent visitor, w^e became 
acquainted with their every day habits and cus- 
toms. 0 * • ^ 

Taking the summer as the period we would de- 
scribe : they rise at ^even, and take a little *valk 
in their flower-garden, and sit down to breakfas 
at eight. Their breakfast would consist df coffee 
bread and butter, and toasted bread, some drie< 
fish, cold meat, consisting of ham or tongue 
and sometimes raSishes of water cressets. Som 
of them would then practice music upon th 
piano, some wo^ld draw houses, &c, 

some would mend their clothes, some would worl 
raised figures, with wool, ow silk, on canvas, o 
net silk purses, ^ make little fancy articles fo 
presents to their irienefe, or perhaps some on( 
would read alou^l an amusilfg book, or perchance 
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one would sing a song. This would be done until 
twelve or one o’clock, when they would liave a 
luncheon of biscuit or cake with a little fruit and 
water. And then they would take offi^ieir raotn- 
ing frocks, usually^made of a neat printed cotton, 
and put on their out door walking dresses of a fine 
mu!ilin made of wool, and covered with flgwers or 
checks. Straw-plaited bonnets with pretty ribbon 
and a little cape to cover their shoulders, or a 
thin silk handkerchief round their throats and 
necks. They would then walk and make calls 
until four o^clook, when they dined. And as this 
family professed to liye in a plain way, they would 
have either a joint of roast or boiled lamb or 
mutton or beef, or, perhaps, fowls and a ham, or 
ducks. Gdiieraljy tWo or three sorts of boiled 
vegetables, potatoes, cabbage, cauliflo^wer, peas, or 
asp^^agvs ; and then would Ijave puddings or pies 
made from fruits, currants, gooseberries, cherries, 
or raspberries, and at^other times from apples, with 
boiled or baked custard made from eggs, milk, 
and spice ; and lastly, bread and cheese. Beer, 
water, oi' wine would be drank whilst at dinner ; 
and after that fruits, the production of England, 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nectarines, 
grapes, cherries, currants, strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, such ac happened to be in season, 
with wine, would be placed up^n the table, which 
is called the dessert. The/ then either walk 
again, or resume th Ar morning , occupations, or 
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sometimes' play at chess or draughts or cards, or, 
perhaps, write letters. At about eight, either tea 
or coffee, and cakes or toasted bread or bread and 
butter i^jjartakep of, and sometimes they take 
a little light pastry- and fruit, with a little wine* 
and water before they go to* bed. The younger 
ones to go to bed aboht eight, and the three ^Ider, 
sixteen, twelve, and ten years of age, sit/ip until 
after ten. 

This is a only a quiet picture of every day life 
in a family. The four eldest daughters write, 
and understand arithmetic. They play tunes 
upon the piano, and talk reasonably upon almost 
everything. One about four and a half years ofd, 
repeated perfectly a long piece of poetry, called 
Pope^^s Universal Prayer ; and one, ^ix years old, 
repeated a great many poems, and could Spell 
every word we asked her, and knew the multi- 
plication table. ^ • 

We have thus given tjie particulai^ of the 
acquirements and education of young females iif 
England, in order to induce mothers in India, the 
wives of natives, to establish some such system to 
educate their children. Why should they not 
have boarding-spools ‘conducted as the English 
ones, always of*course having female teachers 
therein instead of males. ^For oh ! if they could 
but know the host of jimusements and recreations 
that by educationoare afforded to females. They 
can read in two languages generally, and how 
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many hours does not this pass happily away. It 
teaches them to think rightly and well upon most 
subjects. And then, drawing ; how delightful is 
it, if you see a place, that you are enable^n sketab 
it upon paper, and to copy flowers and trees, and 
even people. Mufsic, too, how soothing ! how 
cheejirig ! how enlivening !♦ how pleasant ! for a 
wife to be enrbled to play to her husband,* to her 
children, and to sing to solace them. And then 
to write to those when circumstances calltliilm far 
away ; to express to them at a distance the feel- 
i ngs which those at home bear to them, and to be 
able, though thousands of miles distant, to write to 
te^il of the manners and customs of those among 
whom you are journeying. Oh ! our dear coun- 
trymen, let ijs urge yoij, let us implore you to add 
to t^ie hapj)iness df your daughters by giving all 
of them education. The education of boys in 
England, *sons of the emiddle*and upper classes, 
are at schools, where Latin, Greek, French and 
German is taught, in addition to English, and the 
mathematics are strongly enforced as a leading 
oranch. * ^ ♦ 

It is thought a public education is much the best 
for boys, as it gives them U spirK; of competition, 
and a school is quite the, world in fniniature. Many 
noblemen and gentlemen have a private tutor in 
their houses for their sons ; but it has been found 
that young men privately e(jucatf;8*have not gene- 
rally- been so tolerated gs those l^rought up at a 

school. Very many private families have a gqi- 

< *. * 



verness in their houses to teach their daughters, 
and have masters to attend for writing, music, 
singing, ^French and Italian. BijJ; this of course 
costs mueh*moncy,*and can only be done by those , 
who have first-rate incomes. ^The children of per- 
sons with small inclines attend^as day scholars at 
sfelioo^^ where for about £4, a year they get a 
good plain (Education. For the children of the 
poor 4af both sexes, there is scarcely a parish in 
England, hut what there are schools kept up by 
subscriptions among the middle and upper classes 
of society, and where poor chSdren are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the gi^ls 
plain work ; and in addition to this there are Sun- 
day schools for those poor children who are 
oblig«l to work for their* livings dn the o|her 
^ days ; anck where charitable people give^» their 
money to build sphool-rooms and al«o attend 
themselves, both males and females, to instruct- 
the children of the humblei* classes. • ^ 

Yet notwithstanding these facilities for obtain- 
ing education, a large number of poor people in 
England do not send theif children to any school ; 
these people will^have jnuch to answer for. The 
man and woman who can read and write, often 
have a chance to better their condition by obtain- 
ing an easier employmenli And besides, how^ 
much happier ^ust *hat poor working man and 
woman be, who^ Vhefl their bodies are worn out 
with toil tmd fetigue, can fake up some book and 
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amuse their minds by reading. We hope to see 
schools for the poor extend all over India, and 
we should be mpst happy if every native of India 
30uld read. We should state that to a grea^ number 
)f persons in the jniddle and higher classes of 
society, the style pf living before alluded to, does 
lot !tt all apgly ; they have soups, fish and game 
jvery day, and they almost always have six or 
iight dishes of different meats or poultry, and 
his would lead us to the . remark of the great 
ength of time that is every day occupied at meals 
>y the English people ; they usually spend half 
U hour at breakfast, nearly two hours at dinner, 
nd half an hour to their afternoon meal, and fre- 
uently more than half an hour at supper. Now 
his^consumek nearly a*^quarter of their time, and 
oes appear to us to be a very great wacSte of that 
ivalu^ble commodity. , 

We thus have described the manners of society 
nd the education of children in England, as well 
s the advantages and pleasures that are to be de- 
ved from an acquaintance with learning, and we. 
nee more beg of our ceSuntrymeu, we once more 
nplore them, to^reflect as J;hey read this work, in 
llich we^tave enumerated the advantages of the 
;ientific and literary institutions in England, and 
ley will at once see that they are the result of 
unremitting perseverance of thosq, who have in 
former and present ages giVen themselves up in 
pursuit of knowledge, and have immortalized them- 
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selves by ftiaking known to the public, or we may 
say to tie world, their discoveries and inventions, 
and the greatness which England has attained, 
and the;wealth she possesses isp all the fruit of 
knowledge,* or in other words, science arranged in* 
a system, so as to be easily acquired, rememljered, 
and applied to useful purposefls for the physical 
comforts of men, in addition to the^gratification it 
affords to the mind. Thus, the English can ma- 
nufacture articles to clothe men, make all sorts of 
instruments to perform anatomical operations, 
and medicines to alleviate the sufferings of human 
beings. They can supply watSr to houses with 
steam, and light the streets without oil, they Can 
travel by land or sea with steam, and aye — they 
can even cook the food which they eat with steam, 
and this is all done by science. They can Alow 
up sunken ships and clear out harbours, they can 
travel underncath^a river^ while over fhei# heads 
ships are passing, and this all done with the aid 
of science and art ; in fact, it would be impossible 
for us to show what mighty works are performed 
by the aid of science. ^ ^ 

We will not conclude this subject without 
observing that it is the incumbent d^ity of tljose 
who have been liberally educated, to exert their 
utmost endeavours, to come forward and show to 
their fellow brethren the advantages of knowledge, 
and the pleasures tl^y derive, and the fruit they 
reap from its blessed field. 
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We*are firmly of opinion that if tho^e who can 
afford to appropriate a portion of their income to 
luxuries would unite into several small bodies, and 
were subscriptioF.s raised among them ;to hir© 
rooms, and collect a library of easy reading and 
jseful works, and take in daily newspapers, and 
vere the subscribers to fre<;ufent these places, a 
:aste for readiijg would thus be created, and i't will 
)e the first but surest step towards further and 
ligher advancement to learning ; it may be as well 
br any subscriber who is well acquainted with any 
particular subject in art or science to lecture upon 
t : and they will ift)on become so interested as to 
extend the collection of books, and an increase of 
iiembers will speedily follow ; at least, such has 
been the history of a great many of the useful in- 
stitutions of London. ** 

We fiflso recommend those students of the Na- 
:ive Education Institution, wKo have brightly 
shone forth in their acquirements to lecture on 
}\e elementary principles of science, to translate 
such books as would excite people to higher and 
more intricate branches of learning. 

Such indeed must be the plan to diffuse know- 
ledge and information amongst our countrymen, 
and we hope we shall live to see the day, when it 
will be extensively and generally carried into 
effect. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

ALBUMS. EPITAPHS. 

We forgot to mention, that upon visiting the 
houses of several of our friends in England, 
we found lying upon their tables, handsoipely 
bound books with superior paper therein, and em- 
bossed cards, for the purpose of soliciting from 
thek friends, wdien thejf become •sufficiently ac- 
quaintedj either drawings from their pencil, or 
little pieces eithei; of poetry or of prose qpmposi- 
tion, and it is found to be a lasting and a pleasing 
record of friendships fofmed at every period ^of 
their lives ; the piece is written and signed with the 
name of the writer, and dated, and there is no 
mode by which a friend, whom destiny has taken 
to another quajiter of the globe, can be so easily, 
so pleasantly bjought often before the*raind, as by 
this description of book called an Alburn.^' We 
have seen many at our«friends^ houses and have 
written- in them, and in order to keep our kind 
friends constaritly iif recollection, when we are in 
our own* cguntry, we Ifave kept an album each, 
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and we here copy some lines that are written in 
them, some of which are original, and others 
copied, in order to shew our countrymen the kind 
fgelings which they entertained towards'us. 

The following lin^s are written on the first 
pages of our Albump : — 

Let nofp/se friend within this book, 

Dare pen a line, or e'en presume to iook ; 

These are this Album* s laws, this is its test — 

Read, write, or close it, you know best. 


Adieu my Friends. 

JeHANGEER IJfoWROJEE, 

Hirjeebhoy Merwanjee, 
Dorabjee Muncherjee.^" 

Farewell, it is i pensive word, 

V' ** Yet I must say farevrell, — 

Bu^ if my fervent wish be heard, 

“ Thou wilt in safety dwell. ^ 

“ At noon, at night, tbe throne of grace, 

“ I shall approach in prayer, 

“ That he who reigns in every place, 

“ May make thy life his care. 

“ The hours that we have spent alone. 

In converse frank and l?ee, 

“ Will prove my friends, when thoniart gone, 
** A solace sweet to me. 

*• And oft when yon pile star of eve,. 

*• Shall deck the western sky. 

My fancy still miy^et dccftive. 

And paint thee stil^as nigh. 
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" But oh, my friends on England's shore. 

Hard by the restless main, 

** At noon tide bright or evening hour, 

“ When shall we meet again?* 

» * 

That question wakes each tender chord, 
** That in my heart doth^dwell. 
Farewell, it^s «. pensive wofd, 

" Yet I must say “ Farewell.*’ 


" Fabk thee Well” 

Herjeebhoy Merwanjee, 

• 

** And, is it thus ? must friendship’s firi 
** Just lighted in the breast expire. 

Must the young blossom, scarcely bio 
** Wither before the hour of noon ! 

Alasl and shall we meelr no^ more, 

On earth, to spend the social hour, 

** To tell alternate hopes and fears, ^ 

“ Of all that damps,#ind all that cheers ? 
** No I ** Fare thee Well.** 


On Parting. 

How painful tHe ipat compels us to parj, 

** With the friends th<t we cherish, as gems of the heart; 
** But, ah ! more severe when that parting is told, 

** With a voice unimpassioned, an aspect that’s cold. 
When the sigh meets no sign from an answering breas 
“ Wheii the htn% presSng warm vainly sues tO be prest ; 
“ For then *tis n^ absence alone .W deplore. 

But friendship decay’d, an# affection no more. 
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From the friends that we love, whep we wander alone. 
Our thoughts unrefresh'd, and our feelings unknown. 
Whilst Hope strives in vain through futurity's gloom. 
To describe one brigfbt moment in seasons to come. 
Yet, then, if a sigh be heaved from the'^reast, ** 

If the hand pressing warm in requital be prest, 

Som'i soft recollections will still be in store. 

Though in parting weYeel, we may* never meet more." 

CJn Good Bye/^ 

*.* Thou lititle word all fraught with sc 
“ Thy presence damps each friendly tie, 

“ And fond hearts grieve, when 'tis to morrow 
“ These joys must end in cold ** good bye." 

« 

** It tells me Hirjee we^must part, 

“ These happy hours too swiftly fly, 

** As each new pleasure warms my heart, 

" Thou soon must bid thy friend “ good bye." 

♦ ' 

** How cruel that a word so small, 

** Should so much wretchedness imply, 

*4-£*en pleasures sink and fortunes fail, 

** When saddened bj^^that word " good bye," 

•« 

" Oh 1 Hirjee 'tis such pain to part, 

" Methinks 'tis sweeter far to die, 

“ Than with an almost breaking heart, 

" To bid a cherished frjend " good bye." 

** But there is One that reigi^ above,^^ 

“ Hfe at my prayer will still be nigh, 

“ To watch and guard the friend I lo^^e, 

“ Though I alas Imust say “ good bye." 

c 

" Then fare thee well ** forget ^e not," 

** But as the lagging hours^,flit 5y, 

*' Think of that friend, whose varying lot, 

" Compels him now tS sigh " good by^." y 
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TO Jehanjeeh Nowrojee, 

There is a soft and pleasing^rite, 

"Whichf India’s gentle maidens prove, 

“ They do^^n the Ganges send a light, 

“ By which to guess tfieir fate in love. 

• . 

** How anxiously they watch its ray. 

Lest storms should cast it o)^the shore, 

“ Or sunken rocks its course betray, • 

** Or whirlpools whelm to rise no more. 

** But how they look with keen delight, 

What soft presages fill the soul, 

" As calmly onwards floats Aat light, 

“ To where the bcgandlcss oceans roll. 

Dear J’angeer may thy lamp of life. 

Escape the rock and miss the shoal, 

“ Pass by the vortice*s of strife, * 

Nor fail to reach the hoped for goal. 

“ But dowp life’s river, may it glide, • 

" Henceforth froiff storm, and sorrow free, 

% 

" And in the end trij^mphant ride, » 

” The oceans of eternity.” 

TO IJlRJEEBHOY MeRW^NJEE. 

” Dear Hirjee^ou floijt at our climate so stern, 

” So uncertain, and chilly you say, * 

” And you smtle at the thought of an early return, 

'' To the bright sunny skies of Bombay. 

• 

^ Yet Hirjee r^meml^r, tho’ rain drops fall fast, 

Tho’ snow^jfiakes Jie thick on the field, 

” That the soil is improv’d, that the winter’s soon 
^ And ryh is the harveiS they yield. 
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" And such be thy type, for should care’s icy hand, 

Rain its sorrows, thy heart to annoy, 

" May they melt like the snow-flakes, yet feeling expand, 

“ And end in a harvest of joy.” 

«> / 

The following were cbpied into our books : — 

^ ‘ When forced to part from those we love, 

" Tho* sure to meet to-morrow. 

We yet a kind of anguish prove, 

** And feel a kind of sorrow, 

” But oh, what words can paint the grief, 

** When from those friends we sever, 

” Perhaps to part for days — for years, 

” Perhaps to part /or ever.** 


The annexed ex(^ellent tand consoling lines 
were written by one of our kind friends. 

f a 

Lines addressed to niytfriends, Hirjeebhoy^ 
Jehangee/3 and Dorabjee, '•on their leaving 
England, for Bombay, acompanied with best 
wishes for their health and prosperity/^ 

o • 

” Man’s life is but a chequer’d scene, 

” A royind of joy and sorrow, 

” We view the past, as what has been, ^ 

But who foresees the morrow? 

“ Friends of the east, alike to you. 

Are providences cast, ^ ^ 

** May blessings crown life’s journey thro’. 

More blessed than the ^ast. 
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'* Though short your sojourn in our land. 
And soon, as friends, we part, 

** Long, long will friendship hold her hand 
“ Still cherish’d in the hear#. 

• • 

" You kindly spy ‘ departure hence, 

" Will cause you pain #nd grief 1 ' 

** Then thin^^ o6 home — a chjhrni from whence 
" We all obtain relief. 

“ God prosper you, where’er you roam, 

** Be with you on the main. 

Conduct you safely to your home / 

" To meet dear friends again. 

But say not, ’though the mfghty main, 

** Our homes in tim&may sever. 

That we shall never meet again, 

" Say rather — soon for ever ! 

There is a land of en&less jpv, * 

*' Where sorrows never dwell, < 

Where friendship lasts without alloy, 

“ And a//%hall say, ^tis well. 

To that fair land, my» valued friends, 

“ May we our course pursue, 

“ And meeting there, when this life ends, 

** A friendship pure, renew.” 


A CJpNsoLiivG Reflection. 


” What though on Arth we meet no more 
**4Aad seas#)ur homes may sever, 

” Still l%t us Mbpe when life is o’er, 

” To meet in He§ven for ever.** 
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Farewell.. 

Nay shrink nc^: from that word Farewell,’* 

As if ’twere friendship’s final kndl; • 

Such fears may prove but vain : 

So changeful is life'^s fleeting day, 

Whene’er we seVer, hope to siy* 

"We part to meet again. 

" E’en the last parting earth can know, 

" Brings not unutterable woe 
" To souls that heavenward soar, 

'* For humble faith, with steadfast eye, 

" Points to a brighter world on high, 

" Where hearts, that here at parting sigh, 

" May meet, to part no more.’’ 

Remembrance. 

" vChen the soft tear steals silently down from the eye. 

" Take no note of its course nor detect the low sigh, 

“ Frofu some spring of soft sorrow its origin flows, 

“ Some tender remembranw that weeps as it goes. 

“ Oh, ’tis not to say what will bring to the mind, 

" The joys that are fled, and the friends left behind, 

" A tune, or a song, or the time of the year, 

“ Strikes the key of reflection and moans on the ear. 

" Thro’ the gay scenes of youth the remembrance strays, 

"" Till memory steps back on past pleasures to gaze, 

" Fleeting shades now they seem that glide silent away, 

" The remains of past hours, and the ghost of each day. 
# 

" Let the tear then drop silent, iior^mark the full eye, 

" The soul’s secret offering, no portal should spy, 

" Few souls are prepared for a riteao divine, 

" When the feelings alone j&crlfice to the shrirK..’’ 
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As •many of our friends were kind*enough 
to permit us to copy any thing we liked from 
their books^ we here indiscriminately annex a 
few^ which will convey to our countrymen, an 
ideaof^diat o£hor things, besides the kind and 
feeling expressions of friondship, are vTi^en in 
Albums. • « • 

^ My Native IslU. 

• 

“Oh, tell me not of fairer lands, 

“ Beneath a brighter sky, 

“ Of streams that roll o’er golden sands, 

“ And flowers that never die. 

t 

“ My native Isle 1 My native Isle ! 

“ Though bleak and bare thou be, 

“ And scant and cold the Summer’s smile, 

“ Thou’rt all the world to me. 

• » 

“ The flowers that on thj^ mountain’s brow,-!^ 

• “ When Wintry winds assail, * 

“ Securely sleep beneath the snow, ^ 

“ Their cold and!»kindly veil. 

“ Transplanted to aVicher soil, * 

“ Where genial breezes play, 

“ In sickly gloom we droop awhile, 

“ T|jen wither and decay.” ^ 

“ Women hav’e whims and small retfi' 

“ Thai agitate their tender breasts, 

“ Tho* we as trifles eye them ; 

“ But when their fr^lings they divulge 

“ With lookj they ask us to indulge, 

“ any^an deny them ?” 
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^ Dust is lighter than a feather, 

‘ And the wind more light than either ; 
‘ But a woman's fickle mind, 

' Lighter than feather, dust or wind." 


‘ As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 

‘ So modest ease in beauty shines nost bright i 

“ V 

‘/Jnaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 

‘ And she w’ o meant no mischief does it all." 


" In Paradise a woman caused all 
" The ruin of mankind by Adam's fall, 

" What w’onder then if they o'ercome us here, 

" When we're more weak, and they perhaps as fair. 


" My plan though mock'd by knave, coquet and fool 
" To thinking minds must p»-ovc this golden rule, 

" Li all pursuits, buteniefly in a wife, 

" Not wealth, but morals mark the happy life." - 


" On his death bed poor Simon lies, 

His spouse is in despair, 

" With frequent sobs and mutual sighs, 
" They both express their care, 

t 

" A different cause, says parson Sly, 

** The same effect may give, ^ 

" P6or Simon fears that he shall die,- 
** Hi.s wife, that^le may live." ^ 


Between woman and wine, poor man's lot js to smart. 
For wine makes his head ache, an^ woman his heart," 
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" When the tempest of life in a torrent descendeth, 

“ And the world like the whirlwind but seeks to destroy, 
“ How welcome’s the hand that true friendship extendeth, 

** That sweetens the cup and in sorrow gives joy. 

• • 

“ The willow may bend to the blast that is cheerless, 

“ Seek safety in stooping its^iieck to the storm, 

“ But a friend lik%the oak of the forest is fearless, * 

^ “ The greater the Sanger, the nobler the form. 

“ ’Tis a bffessing, a treasure, that has no?it8 fellow, 

“ 'Tis the comfort, the solace, of life’s thorny hour, 

“ The heart that has known it, can feel its full value, 

“ A friend with the will, a friend with the power.” 


' Of mortal blessings here the first is health, 

“ And next those charms by which the eye we mefve. 
' The third is wealth, unsounding, guiltless wealth, 

“ And then an intercourse with those we love.” 

‘ •Beauty’s a blessing which soon fades away,* 

But virtue ^n woman will never decay,, ^ ^ 

” If beauty and virtue, ♦in one woman be, 

” If she wants a husbaj^d, recommend her to me.” 


EPITAPHS. 

A singular custom prevails in England^ that 
)f putting up monurfients in churches in 
neraory of dead persons, and of placing upon 
heir monuments in addition to their ages and 
lames, an opitapj^ as it is called ; lome of them 
ar^e very affecting ajd pretty, others are quite 
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ridiculous ; we will copy a few of both sorts. — 
In Maidstone ehurch yard, the county town 
of Kent, is the following : — 


“^The grave has eloquence, its lectures teach 
“ In silence, loudcrthan divines .'^an preach, 
“ Clear what it says, ye sons of folly, hear, 

“ It speaks to you, lend an attentive car.” 


“ Here Francis Jarrett, lies! What then '' 

“ Frank, when hie Master calls, will rise again.” 


ON TWO CHILDREN IN ESSEX. 

J’wo sweeter babes you never did see, 
” Than God Almighty sent to me, 

They were surprised by Ague fits. 

And here they lie as dead as nits.” 


” Reader, if patience, meekness, faith, and truth, 
** Have charrhs for age, or influence for youth, 

” Pause on this spot, hc^re drop one heartfelt tear, 
** .fJere learr^to die in hope, or live in holy fear.” 


“ Here lies the man Ricuard, 

” An^ Mary his wife, 

” Their surname was Pritcharc, 
“ They lived without st**ife ; 
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* And the reason was plain, 

They abounded with riches, 

‘ They no care, hadnori)ain, 

“ And the wife wore the breeches.” 


Very odd thiiigs are sometimes mixed upoy* 
tomb stones ; sometimes thcty^ represent the 
living as lameifbing the dead^ at other times 
tlie dead is as it were speaking from the grave. 
And in Chatham church yard was a stone with 
this upon it : — A man had buried two wives/’ 
after stating the name and age of the firsts w^as 
tlie following : — The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.^^ In a few years his scjcond wife died,^ 
*^and following her name* and age— wtte 
called upon the Lord and he heard me, and 
wi«livered me 8ut of ail my troubles*.’^ * * 


“ Forgive J^lest shade the tributary tear^ 

” That mourns thy*exit from a world like this ; 

” Forgive^the wish that would have kept thee here, 
“ And stay’d thy progress to the seatjtof bliss. • 

• 

“ No more confined to grov’ling scenes of ni^it, 
“No more a tenant Jfent in mortal clay,— 

“ Now^h^)uld rathev hail thy glorioy flight, 

“ And tQice thjijourney to the realms of day.” 

\ 
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Here lies the body of Sarah Sexton, 

** Who as a wife did never vex one, 

“ We can*t say that for her at the next stone.” 


We shall conclude our little collection of 
epitaphs with one we Jhink the best. 

” i^raises on tombs are trifles vainly spent, 

“ A man’s cood name is his best monument ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CLIMATE OF KNOIIAND. 

Some of the Customs of Englancl^, of every day^s 
occurrence, appeared to us very odd ; when two 
intimate friends meet in the street (particularly in 
the country) they say to each other without stop- 
ping, but nodding to each other, HoV do !” 

“ how do you do,’’ pretty well,^^ fine day,’^ 

looks like rain,” good good by6.” , 

"This we saw repeated constantly, veiy fnuch^to 
our amusement, with, of course, the variation 
, very warA,” quite oppressive,” or very 
gloomy,” all these reijaarks of coui^e are brought 
about by the variableness of the climate, and* it is 
indeed perpetually changing. 

There a»e twelve months in the English 
year, January is the first, and is usually the 
coldest in the ^yesiTy so cold •that water is 
frozen ; all ^he inland rivers are frequently block- 
ed, and ice is formed of such thickness, that 

f§ ^ 

in 1814 the river Thames was so thickly covered 
with ice tliat a fa^ was held on it,^and thousail^^ 
of persons wele to Ije seen amusing themselvejs 
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on what is usually water. So firm and thick was 
the ice that fires were lighted and a bullock roasted 
whole ; a printing press was set in operation on 
the ice, and several witty things were printed. 

Til January, usually, the ground is covered with 
snow. In January, 1841, we saw it very many 
inches deepj completely changing the appearance 
of the country ; a.id oh ! how beautifully white it 
makes every place ; when the sun, which in Eng- 
land in that month has not much power, shines 
upon it, nothing we can say can convey an idea of 
its dazzling brightness, no collection of precious 
stones are to be compared with it ; but then, how 
cold it is, — even by the side of a large fire made from 
coals, you cannot keep warm : when you pop your 
head out of doorp, the nooe, the toes, and the 
fingers Soon make you feel that it is indeed severe.^ 
There are animals in England furnished by their 
Maker with the power of being torpid orinanimftcv. 
in severe cold weather ; frogi and snakes continue 
for weeks as if dead; dormice, squirrels, and 
field-mice are also gifted with this happy quality. 

February, the second month, also has much of 
cold, but towards the end of the month the sun 
has more pow^r, and there are some cheering 
days, but usually much rain and snow falls in this 
month of the year. 

March, the third month, is usually^ dry, but it 
has generally coid, severe, piercing, w'nds painful 
even to natives of this variable climate, but to us, 
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accustomed to perpetual warm weather, quite dis- 
tressing ; still March has its pleasures. All the 
hedgds and trees that during the cold weather 
have been without leaves, now begin to assume ji 
greenness, the buds,in whifih the future branch is 
in miniature, ancf has been asleep, is now^ushi^ 
fortli ; the fields begin to look green, flowers are 
to be seen peepii% forth, and it is singular that 
nearly all the earliest of English flowers are yel- 
low ; we never could learn why. All the farmers 
are busy ; this is their grand time of sowing their 
seeds ; some sorts of wheat, beans, peas, rye, oats, 
and barley, are now sown. In March als6 the 
wall fruit, peaches, and apricots, blow in the 
gardens. , ^ • 

"’‘ April, the fourth month, Ifas weather most vari» 
able ; ill this month the cherry and apple trees 
blgr^’w^ and tl* fragrance and bfcauij^ of a 
large assemblage of tl^ese trees, in ^ the month 
of April, is most pleasing. Cherries and apples 
are grown most extensively in the county of Kent. 
A gentleman, yarned Barling, near ^ittingbourne, 
has, we are told, nearly eighty acres, all close 
together, of flie best sorts of apple^, pears^ and 
cherries, April, however, is an unsafe month to 
travel in, without being prepared for rafn, as it is 
one hour sunshine and tlien heavy rain, and again 
in a few mifliftes, tHe beautiful cheer/ig sun burstf 
forth in his Vnd gladdens all things. All * 
the 5elds flow are covered with flowers, and the| 
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sides of the hedges and woods have beautiful 
flowers. To us who live in a perpetual summer, 
these appearances 'would be as nothing ; b it to 
tfiose who dwell in England, where for several 
months, every year the trees are leafless, and the 
Splds de^itute of vefdure, whcnVothing is seen 
but the t)are earth for a long period ; it is a season 
of joy and thankfulness to see all things vege- 
tating, and to behold every field green, and every 
tree looking beautiful in its new leafy clothing. 

May is the month when a most gaudy and 
variegated showy flower that is cultivated very 
extensively in England is in bloom, and perhaps 
no more beautiful sight can be witnessed than a 
bed of first rate expensive tulips ; they are bul- 
bous BQots, and are planted in the month of 
vember, in long beds of prepared earth, seven in 
each rdw, four inches deeji, and fill seven inches 
apart; the length of the^bed depends upon the 
size of the garden. Our friend^s bed consisted of 
sixty rows, making four hundred and twenty 
roots ; and just before they come ^into bloom, a 

E vas roof is built over the bed, to protect the 
V'ef s from the rain and the powerful rays of the 
sun; the flowers are about two ffict from the 
ground, ^d consist of eight petals, and they 
are of every diversity of colour. The three grand 
(Jistinctions '\re Bibloemen’s purple upon white 
ground, Rose’s which have red^'an/l |)inkish stripes 
upon white ground, and Bizarre's 'i^hich 'have 
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yellow ground, with brownish or black stripes. 
It is the variety and distinctness of these stripes 
whicji render them valuable. »And there is every 
possible tlht an»^ hue of the above-named colours 
that can be mixed together. A tulip bed of first 
rate good floweA js very valuable ; several of 
rodts being ten pounds each, very mUny fit^e 
pounds «ihch, anci the others varying from five 
pounds to five shillings per root. 

May is the fifth month, and is usually considered 
the most beautiful month in the year in England. 
The weather is most settled; and although 
not hot there is a warnfth and comfort in thg state 
of the temperature. The hawthorn hedges are 
full of a beautiful assemblage of sweet-scente;d 
bloom, which quite perFumes the* air. Th^ horge 
chesnuli tree is in bloom, with its laftrge white 
flowers, and evgrything looks blithe encWieerful. 
•Oune, the sixth month, is also a fine month, 
with increased warmth.* This is tlie^season when 
the grass is cut and made into hay, and the wool 
is sheared from the sheep^s back in this month ; 
and in walking in thd country the perfume from 
the fields of beans. is most delightful, as also tne 
clover fields^ In June, that beauSful fruit, the 
cherry, is ripe ; and is so abundant and cheap, 
being, in 1840, only la penny per pound, that 
every persei^ is eitabled to partake ^argely of this 
fleshy, firm, li|d ielicious stone fruit. Cherries^ 
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are about the size of a betel nut, and are a most 
refreshing beautiful fruit. 

July the seventh,jaonth is usually a fine njjOnth 
with increasing warmth. This month is the 
great fruit month. JlaspberirjLes, gooseberries, 
<3nd currants, are quite ripe, aui^ are to be met 
With in abundance, and very cheap. 

August the eighth month is Jthe hottest month 
usually, in England. In this month, the harvest, 
or gathering in of the corn, is the occupation of 
immense numbers of people. The wheat, barley, 
and oats are now reaped with a sickle, and bound 
up iq, bundles, and drawn in waggons to the 
barn to be tlirashed out. And hops, which are 
used to make beer, are gathered in this month 
and dried for that purpose. 

September the ninth month. All thq. {ipplcs 
and*p^.^s are by this time ripg and fit to be 
gathered. Apples are a most valuable fruit ; 1 thfc/ 
are a grateful flavour to eat, and many sorts will 
keep good for six months. A friend of ours, 
whose birth-day is the fifth of June, usually keeps 
apples until that time. Ckier, a very nice drink, 
is made from the juice of apples, apd is bottled, 
and becomes effervescing, and is almost as good as 
champagne, if made from choice fruit. Perry is 
made from the juice of p|}ars, and is also beauti- 
ful to drink. <3. « 

- October thfe tenth month kegingr to shew ap- 
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pearance of change ; the days shorten, rough cold 
winds blow, and the leaves on the trees begin to 
* look* yellow. This is a bu9y month with the 
former; he ploughs his land, and sows griQ^at 
part of his wh^ftt ; ther^ are no flowery in the 
fields; the hedges# look bare, and then comes ^ ^ 
l^ovember, the eleventh month, colft, damp, 
foggy, arfd miserable. All the trees become bare, 
the weather becomes cold, and the spirits are 
depressed, and this brings 
December, the twelfth and last month. Frosts 
and snow like what we descnbed in January now 
prevail, but there is a clearer atmosphere flsually 
in December than in November. The frosts 
harden the ground so that one caij walk pleasantly ; 
and in December is Christmas, the season^f feft 
tivity' alnong Christians, being the birth-time of 
^sus Christ. Cliere great rejoicing and 
cheerful parties are ma^e at each oljier’s houses. 
On Christmas- day, all the members of families 
contrive to come from distances of many miles to 
meet and dine at their father’ip house, and 
Christmas makes all hearts merry. 

We here ^ish td inform our cojintrymen that 
the climate #f England, though very cold, is not 
unhealthy, because we kept our healths, generally 
p«peaking, very good inAed, and by taking proper 
care of oursef|#s, we escaped the ri^^ur and sevc^^ 
rity of the wint^** 
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On account of the cold and the frequent changes 
of weather, it is necessary to wear flannel next the 
skin, in order to keep the body warm and of an 
urtiform temperature. Great care ought to be 
taken in keeping the feet warm, and never put- 
ting on clothes which are the If'alt damp, because 
that is liable to give a severe cold in wiucer. 

There arc many precautions necessar^" in Eng- 
land with regard to the climate, which our space 
will not allow us to enumerate, but we shall men- 
tion a few which would be useful to any of our 
countrymen visiting'^England. In winter, be care- 
ful not to put on damp shbes, never get unneces- 
sarily wet, avoid going out in the evening as 
much as possible. When you go out in cold 
M^eatlv^r, put on as m'Uijh clothing as would keep, 
you warm ; take plenty of exercise, even in very 
seved'C^ath'er (provided it is dry). Never stand 
in open air after a long walk, or after you have 
pel spired. Do not sit vith a window or a door 
open, or where there is a draught of air. Never 
go out of a wafm room into open a^, or to a cold 
place without some additional clothing. By fol- 
lowing these guggestions, and by adopting a judi- 
cious and moderate plan of living, eve think that 
a stranger will keep his health very good, and 
consequently will enjoy CJl the pleasures of hj<» 
travels. i. 
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CH*APTER XXXV. 

V 

0 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


It is now necessary, as the period draws near 
for us to bid a final adieu and farewell to Eng- 
land, and to return to our ever dear and#happy 
home, Bombay, that we should take leave of our 
readers. First, then, we would address our o\^ 
countrymen, as it is for tUmifi tliat we hg.^ cogi^ 
piled tiiis little volume, and we would Say to our 
brethren in the^east, who have leisuae aniinp^ney, 
^y all means pay a visit to England. Amply, ^ 
most amply will they be repaid for tlfe expenditure 
of their time and a portion of their fortune. They 
will see that England is a mighty country, con- 
taining within herself^ll the elements of a mighty 
people : tha^ she l\as mineral productions of coal, 
iron, copper^ tin, and several sorts of stone, that 
enable her children to take a prominent position 


manufacturing pe^iple, and thaiL no nation of 
the preseift can compete with 3er in her ma- 
nufactures : ^Hit Her machinery is of the most per^ 
fecfdeiscnptioil, and fhat by it she produces everjp 
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material, from the finest lace to the largest cable, 
that her cutlery and other instruments are un- 
rivalled both for their workmanship and for the 
materials of wh*ch they are made : that her glass 
is^as pure and beautifully cut as it is possible for 
^ such an article to be njade : that hOr woollen cloths 
fix* fineness of texture, brightness of colour, £.nd 
for durability are not to be matched where. 
That her linen and cotton surpass those manufac- 
tured in any other part of the globe, that her silks 
are now nearly equal to those of any other kingdom, 
and her institutions aye the greatest object of ad- 
miration to all the nations on the face of the 

4 

earth. 

Our readers will very naturally ask, why is it that 
tfiis little speck on th^ Tn^ip of the world should 
Was Become unrivalled. Why cannot .France, 
contajgjj^g in^ population double that of England, 
compete with her ? why not the mighty continent 
of America ? why not the other European na- 
tions ? We will answer this question in a very few 
words. There is a great deal of private enterprise 
among the EngHsh people, thoy are all of one mind, 
and all working to one end — viz. the ^adopting of 
such measured' as will promote their happiness 
and welfare. Almost all the institutions, educa- 
tional, scientific, and chari^ble, belong to private 
associations aad companies, ref eiv^-^ig but little 
sii^port and many none at all f{X)n^ Xi^overnment ; 
we have elsewhere described the bridges, railroads 
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ana otner public conveyances wHich have been con- 
structed by private individuals. Banks^ asylums^ 
&c. are private property, and to effect all these they 
^ unite together iji large numbers, ^ich means 
wealth, talent and influence are Ooncentrated into 
one point, this Jpads them to the establishjnent of 
great national wo?ks subservient to public godd- 
This system is* decidedly mischievous when carried 
out for the formataOjn of projects, which individual 
wealth is capable of effecting, as it tends to check 
and discourage individual enterprise, but for 
works such as railroads, bridges, banks and other 
institutions, it is admirqjbly calculated, as these are 
beyond individual power to effect. To this in a 
great measure in conjunction with the colonial 
possesions and maritime ^njerprke may be attrf- 
buted Ijje greatness of England and by thi^iuMf?’ 
feeling, and union of sentiment amon^ tljgms^ves 
tiie English have no^airrivedat such nationafpros- 
perity as to excite the*&dmiration of 4he world. 

To give an idea of the activity and fondness oi 
of public business that so pre-eminently distin- 
guishes the English Aaracter froifi that of their 
European neighbours, we may mention that we 
became acquainted with a commercial gentleman, 
whose enterprising spirit had led him almost un- 
aided to form not less^than five great companies, 
^aD%f uncjji^silionjible utility to the/ country, viz. 
three banks, Ale g^s light and onl railway coifl% 
pany, tjiis sami gentl^au was likewise a magir 
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a considerable money dealer, and the head of a 
family of fourteen children, so that he must,have 
en^ployed '^he f hole period of his life-^ith unre- 
ifitting attentioii to t^ese things, thus sacrificing 
yith a^* noble and e^talted patrfctic feeling, his 
private comforts for the good of his country and 
lis fellow- brethren. To this \^e repeat,, is to be 
ittributed their great superiority of wealth and 
DOwer, considering their amount of population as 
compared with other countries 
Nothing can thus more strikingly evince the 
iifference in the effect upon a nation’s prosperity, 
vhere in the one case it emanates from the people, 
ind in the other from the government. As no go- 
rernment howei^er wealthy can possibly support 
:hej^^ndle»3s variety of useful institutions ^lat are 
in, England. 

We have been insensibb^, led into digressioh^ 
)ut^ now hasiten to bring our observations to a 
dose. In the spring of the year, English scenery 
vith its greenness and its freshness, with the trees 
n bloom and ‘those bearing their rruit, is like a 
)erpetual garden of flowers, and the^forn fields of 
^heat,*^ barley, ^oats, rye, peas, beans, &c. each in 
heir respective seasons, present varteus pictures 
>f great bearjjty, and we pronounce England, as a 
yhole, well v^orth the trouble pt ^piug all'tSeT 
yay from India to see, Our^,coii^rymen must 
lot think that we have givifu anything lil^ a^full 
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description of England;* we came over wfth a 
specific object in view, and it was only whilst re- 
laxing from the study of ouf bugui^s that we 
were able to se8 the things we l^e mentioned, 
and to make our remarks ilpon them. 

So far as we li%ve given descriptions, have^ 
endSavoured tg obtain the best information we 
could gain upon the several subjects, and we are 
inclined to hope our statements are generally cor- 
rect ; still great allowances must be made for our 
being strangers; we have not perhaps in many 
instances been able to obtain fkll information upon 
all the points we could have wished, but if^very 
one visiting England ^ould take the trouble, if 
they have leisure, to put down every day their r% 
marks upon the manners, ewstora and evac r thir^ 
that th«y ^ee in England, we are sur^ it A^Hd 
ampler repay th|m, and enlighten tlicir 
men by given publicity *to the whole at the end of, 
their sojourn in the country. * • 

» It may happen that our little work may be read 
by some of the English people ; we request them not 
to judge too harshly y>f our production, as, being 
sensible of tl|B want of our intimate acquaintance 
with the EngJ-ish language, we dicfnot originally 
intend to print our remarks in this country, but 


hgrag been repeatedly girged and encouraged by 
some of ourtMadifriends to do so,^e at length 
consented. Wl liave received nAch kindness,® 
mucl? polite attintionjiand much real friendship^ 
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iadies and gentlemen in Eng^d; Trith 
loBb m bare formed friendships which we hope 
lirffi only with our lives^ and we'shall. 

recmlecfl^ngland with sendments of esteem 
and admiration, and shall Over think of that 
of onr lives 8t)ent bn hjw shores with feei- 
ng of fimch pleasure and gratificatioh. And how 
in bidding adieu to her and the English people, 
we would say to a,— be united, — remember 

tl^ old English feblb of the boy with the bundle 
of i6ck8,->and also the good old English proverb 
Union <rf sentin&nt is the strength of society^^ 
-~unked, you may bid dbBance to the world, but 
disunited, any force howh^er small may weaken 
destroy you^— Farewell. 






